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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL, 



Federal Trade Commission, 
WasUngton^ March «P, 1961. 

To the President of the Senate of the United States. 

Sir: There is transmitted herewith in response to Senate resolu- 
tion 140, July 31, 1919, a report on the manuiacture and sale of com- 
mercial feeds. 

Commerce in animal feeds has grown enormously in recent years. 
This has been due in part to the greater knowledge of feed values 
and of the varied requirements of live stock. Many of the feeding- 
stuffs now widely used are by-products which were formerly wasted. 

Farmers and feeders may purchase their feed requirements in the 
form of ready-mixed feeds or they may buy the separate commodi- 
ties and do their own mixing. The Federal and State Departments 
of Apiculture, the agricultural colleges, their staffs and other au- 
thorities render valuable assistance to farmers by advice on feeding 
problems, especially with reference to feed values and mixing their 
own rations. 

An investigation of the animal-feeds industry to be complete in- 
volves a study of practically every industry which uses in ite manu- 
facturing processes vegetable material and some which use. animal 
material. The by-products of all these industries suijply a large 
number of different kinds of feedingstuffs. In addition to these 
feeds there are numerous others which are not the result of manufac- 
turing processes. It follows, therefore, that to make a thoroughly 
comprehensive investigation of* animal feeds would involve a study 
of the manufacturing processes and of results in a large number of 
industries which produce as by-products materials suitable for feeds. 
Some indication of the ramifications of the feedingstuffs industry 
may be appreciated from the following general classification of feed- 
ingstuffs : 

1. The hays and straws. 2. The whole cereal grains. 8. Cereal 
mill by-products. 4. Starch and glucose by-products. 5. Brewery 
and distillery by-products and yeast and vinegar by-products. 6. 
Oil-mill by-products. 7. Sugar by-products. 8. Animal and fish 
by-products. 9. Miscellaneous feeds. 10. Commercial mixed feeds 
or proprietary feeds. 11. Condimental stock remedies or tonics. 

The American Feed Manufacturers' Association has listed over 
3,000 manufacturers of commercial mixed feeds, and the president 
of this association stated that this is very likely less than half of 
the total number. As a result of the foregoing facts it will be ap- 
preciated that anything like a complete survey of the feedingstuffs 
industry would involve an enormous expenditure of time and money. 
Under these circumstances the inquiry was confined to a study of rep- 
resentative feeds which enter into commerce and covers the period 
from 1913 to 1920, inclusive. 
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12 COMMERCIAL FEEDS. 

There is a g^at lack of authoritative data in regard to many 
phases of the industry and there are numerous que^ions confronting 
this business which are highly controversial. This is particularly the 
case with reference to the feed value of certain products commonly 
known as roughages or low-grade feedSf It is contended by some 
agricultural authorities and a few feed manufacturers that the use 
of certain of these low-grade f eedingstufls should be restri6tedj since, 
it is alleged, these f eedingstuffs are roughages of which farmers pro- 
duce, or should produce, an abundance. It is also frequently alleged 
that mixed feeds containing one or more of such low-grade in- 

•edients are sold at prices out of line with their feed value. A num- 

)T of plans have been suggested to check the use of these commodi- 
ties, the most common one being the proposal to require the state- 
ment on tags and labels of the percentage of each ingredient used. 
However, important objections have been offered against the adop- 
tion of such a requirement. 

The study of the prices of feeds'* is attended with considerable 
difficulty. In f)articular the comparison of the prices of commercial 
mixed feeds with one another or with the prices of the straight 
feeds from which they are made is difficult. This will readily ap- 
pear when the great number of ingredients which enter into many 
brands of mixed feeds are considered, and also the very frequent 
changes in formulas of many, if not most, of these feeds. Hence 
no such precision is to be looked for in conclusions derived from a 
study of prices of these feeds as is possible in the study of prices of 
fairly homogeneous commodities. 

Prices of all kinds of feeds, both the so-called straight feeds and 
the ready-mixed feeds, in common with the prices of practically all 
other commodities, increased greatly during the war period and 
for more than a year and a halt following the armistice. Most feeds 
reached their highest prices in May or June, 1920. There were 
naturally considerable differences in the movement of prices of 
different feeds, due to their great variety and the different sources 
from which they are derived, there being at times a plentiful supply 
of some feeds, accompanied by scarcity of others. Demand, too, 
naturally fluctuates, but the price of every feed depends in some 
measure, greater or less, on the prices of other feeds, on account of 
the relative ease with which one feed can be substituted for another 
within fairly wide limits. 

One of the most important influences affecting prices during the 
war and much of the time since the armistice has been the shortage 
of freight cars, which has not only delayed shipments of finished 
products but often held up receipts of raw materials. At times this 
shortage has been acute and has caused decreased production. This 
condition, of course^ has not been peculiar to the leed business. 

The wholesale prices of 10 important straight feeds and 12 com- 
mercial mixed feeds, which as a whole may be considered repre- 
sentative, respectively, of these two classes, were compared with the 
composite wholesale prices of a group of 32 farm products and of all 
commodities, as registered by index numbers compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the' Department of Labor. These index num- 
bers give the prices of these groups of commodities by months and 
years relative to the average price of the year 1913 taken as a base. 
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Composite index numbers were also computed for the group of 10 
representative straight feeds and the group of 12 commercial mixed 
feeds. 

A comparison of these different series of index numbers shows 
that the price of all commodities in 1919 was represented by 212 
as compared with the base price of 100, or the average price of the 
year 1913. The other index numbers for the year 1919 were as 
follows: Farm products, 234; straight feeds, 236; ready-mixed feeds, 
220. There was a very close correspondence in the, relative increase 
in prices of mixed feeds and farm products, and also a rather close 
correspondence for straight feeds. The relative advance in prices 
from 1913 to 1919 in the two classes of feeds and also in farm prod- 
ucts was considerably higher than in all commodities. 

The prices of feeds as well as of all commodities continued to 
advance during the first half of 1920, but the second half of the 
year was marked by a very great decline in the prices of all feeds, 
Doth straight and ready mixed. The decline between June and 
December was as much as 57 per cent for some of the straight feeds. 
Different brands of mixed feeds declined in price from 20 per cent to 
more than 50 per cent. 

So far as general conclusions can be drawn from the study of the 
statistics of feed prices the figures do not indicate a dispropor- 
tionate rise in these prices as compared with farm products in 
general. 

A study of the costs and profits of a representative group of nine 
mixed-feed manufacturers during 1915-1919 shows that during the 
period costs of materials about doubled, while with few exceptions 
all other items of manufactirtring costs and expenses increased in 
about the same proportion. Since the average cost of raw materials 
for the period 1915-1919, inclusive, was about 83 per cent of the 
coromercial cost of sales and about 80 per cent of the selling price, 
this would indicate that by far the largest factor causing the high 
prices of ready-mixed feeds in 1919 was the great increase in the 
cost of raw materials. 

The net operating profit of these mixed-feed manufacturers was 
sufficient to net a fairly high rate of return on the investment in each 

{''ear, while in 1917 and 1919 the rate of return was considerably 
arger, due probably in part to the fact that in these two years the 
net operating profit included some profit realized from an increase 
in value of raw materials during their period of conversion into 
mixed feeds. The average rate of return for the period 1915-1919 
was 18.77 per cent. The percentages represent the profits on the total 
investment employed in the business, which includes borrowed 
capital. The rates of return would be greater on the capital stock 
and surplus, which is the net investment of these companies. 

On the whole, competition in this industry is very active. It is 
true that there were indications that prices had been discussed by 
members of the American Feed Manufacturers' Association at or im- 
mediately following certain meetings of the executive committee. In 
1919 also an attempt was made by certain members of this association 
to organize a bureau^ which seems to have had price fixing as an 
object, but this organization was never completed. Although a care- 
ful examination was made of the correspondence files of various as- 
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sociations in the feedingstuffs industry and of a number of important 
feed manufacturers, no indications were found of any concerted 
action to advance prices. Although the discussions of prices above 
referred to may have tended to advance prices, no evidence was 
found to establish this. On the whole, as already indicated, the 
evidence obtained in the inquiry indicates a very sharp competition 
in the manufacture and sale of feedingstuffs. 

The distribution of three important feed commodities, com gluten 
feed, cane blackstrap molasses, and dried beet pulp, is in each case 
in the hands of a few concerns. This does not appear, however, 
to exclude competition in these commodities, nor does there appear 
to be anv collusion or combination between the manufacturers in any 
one of the three groups. 

A number of manufacturers grant overages, i. e., a commissioii 
to old dealers on feeds sold to new dealers in the former's territory. 
It is possible that this may be a price discrimination, and the Com- 
mission has taken steps to determine whether it is in violation of 
section 2 of the Clayton Act or section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

The use of alternate or different brand names for the same feed 
may be unfair unless the use of such alternate brands is fully under- 
stood by the dealer and the consumer. In any case it leads to an 
undue multiplication of brands, and it is questionable whether it is 
desirable from an economic standpoint. 

While the Eastern Federation of Retail Feed Merchants is opposed 
to direct selling to consumers by manufacturers, such opposition, 
according to a careful examination of this association's records, is in 
the nature of the "educational argument '^ and not by boycott or 
threats of boycott. 

Animal feeds are subject to regulation by practically all States 
and by the Federal Government. This regulation was found to be 
necessary because fraudulent practices such as adulteration and mis- 
branding were at one tim^ quite conmion. The enactment and en- 
forcement of feed laws by the various States, however, has un- 
doubtedly resulted in great improvement so far as these practices 
are concerned. 

In most States feeds must be so labeled as to show the guaranteed 
chemical analysis and the names of each ingredient. The use of 
harmful or deleterious materials is generally prohibited. 

The results of feed law enforcement, as reported by the different 
States, indicate that the great bulk of the feeds which enter into 
commerce have been found to be substantially equivalent to the 
guaranty under which they have been sold. A comparison made 
from published sources by the Commission of the extent to which 
the straight and ready mixed feeds varied from their guaranteed 
chemical analysis showed no consistent differences in the average per- 
centage of deficiencies and overages as between the two classes. 
Respectfully, 

Huston Thompson, Chmrman, 
Nelson B. Gaskill. 
John Garland Pollard. 
Victor Murdock. 
John F. Nugent. 
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The inquiry into the manufacture and sale of commercial feeds 
for animals was undertaken pursuant to Senate resolution 140, 
Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, which reads as follows: • 

Resolved, That the- Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, instructed 
to make an investigation of the manufacture and sale of commercial feeds for 
animals; such Investigation to include the gathering of statistics as to the 
supply of the various commodities which are used for animal feeds, together 
with the fluctuation in the prices of these commodities, the extent to which 
these commodities are converted Into concentrated food by manufacturers; 
what combinations or understandings, if any, exist between the feed manu- 
facturers and wholesale feed dealers and retail feed dealers ; and what fraud, 
If any, is practiced by dealers, in the way of misbranding or using inferior 
substitutes in mixed feeds. 

Resolved further. That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
directed to cooperate with the Federal Trade Commission in this investigation. 

Development of the industry. — Commerce in animal feeds has 
grown enormously in recent years. This has been due in part to the 
greater knowledge of feed values and of the varied requirements of 
live stock. Many of the f eedingstuffs now widely used are by-prod- 
ucts which were formerly wasted. Molasses, com gluten feed, and 
flour-mill by-products, to name but a few, are some of the by- 
products which were at one time burned, run into streams, or buried 
for want of a better means of disposing of them. 

The scientific feeding of animals began to receive serious con- 
sideration in the United States during the period 1870 to 1880, and 
since then has steadily grown in importance. State agricultural 
colleges have devoted more and more care to feeding questions. 
Many State and private experimental farms conduct tests and ex- 
periments Fith various feecfingstuffs. Dairy farming and the rais- 
ing of all kinds of live stock more and more demand scientific man- 
agement in feeding, as well as in other matters, if the maximum re- 
turn is to be realized. Although rapid progress has been made in 
recent years, nevertheless, most authorities agree that much is yet 
to be learned. 

The Federal and State Departments of Agriculture, the agricul- 
tural colleges and other authorities render valuable assistance to 
farmers by advice on feeding problems, especially wi^ reference to 
feed values and mixing their own rations. The extent to which 
farmers use ready-mixed feeds can not be stated, since this is de- 
pendent upon many factors. However, the use of mixed feeds has 
frown tremendouslv in recent years and appears likely to continue, 
hat ready-mixed feeds have a place is now undisputed. They serve 
a beneficial purpose and to many owners of animals are almost a 
necessity. Their increased use has been due largely to the demand 
for balanced rations ; the increased use of by-products ; the shortage 
of farm labor and desire of farmers for labor-saving devices; the 
growth of the dairy industry on small farms near centers of popula- 
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tion and the increase in raising of poultry by dwellers in cities; and 
finally to the extensive advertising campaigns of the manufacturers 
of mixed feeds. 

Classification of feepingstuffs. — ^An investigation of the ani- 
mal feeds industry, to be complete, involves a study of practically 
every industry which uses in its manufacturing processes vegetable 
material and some which use animal material. The by-products of 
all these industries supply a large number of different kinds of 
feedingstuffs. In addition to these feeds' there are numerous others 
which are not the result of manufacturing processes. It follows, 
therefore, that a thoroughly comprehensive investigation of animal 
feeds would involve a study of the manufacturing processes and of 
results in a large number of industries which produce as by-prod- 
ucts materials suitable for feed. Some indication of the ramifica- 
tions of the feedingstuffs industry may be appreciated from the fol- 
lowing general classification of feedingstuffs: 

1. The hays and straws. 

2. The whole cereal grains. 

3. Cereal mill by-products. 

4. Starch and glucose by-products. 

5. Brewery and distillery by-products and yeast and vinegar by- 
products. 

6. Oil-mill by-products. 

7. Su^ar. by-products. 

8. Animal and fish by-products. i 

9. Miscellaneous feeds. 

10. Commercial mixed feeds or proprietary feeds. 

11. Condimental stock remedies or tonics. 

The American Feed Manufacturers' Association has listed over 
3,000 manufacturers of commercial mixed feeds and the president of 
this association has stated that this is very likely less than 
half of the total number. ^ As a result of the foregoing facts it will 
be appreciated that anything like a complete survey oi the feeding- 
stu£^ industry would involve an enormous expenditure of time and 
money. Under these circumstances the inq^uiry was confined to a 
study of the representative feedingstuffs Ivhich enter into commerce 
and covers the period from 1913 to 1920^ inclusive. 

Production of feedingstuffs. — ^In discussing the production and 
supply of animal feeds the numerous feedingstuffs which do not enter 
into commerce must, of course, be considered. Pasturage and grazing 
lands are very important factors in feeding animals and the condi- 
tion of such lands affects commerce in feeds very markedly. It was 
noted that in the fall of 1920 pasturage throughout the country was 
far better than usual and several important representatives of the 
feed trade stated that it had enabled farmers to carry their stock into 
the winter without purchasing as much feed as usual. An additional 
factor was the low price of com, causing many farmers to feed their 
com rather than sell it. 

Next to pasturage in importance are the' home-grown feeds, such 
as the cereal grains, the hays, straws, and other fodders, as well as 
ensilage. By far the greater part of the production of wheat, rye, 
and rice is handled commercially. In the case of the hays aud straws. 
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while there is considerable commerce in them they are largely con- 
sumed where grown. This is also true of corn, oats, and barley. 

The above factors affect the extent to which farmers purchase 
feeds. While the total value of pasturage and the home-grown feeds 
consumed exceeds that of the feeds sold, the latter form an important 
factor in the commerce of the country and their total value is enor- 
mous, exceeding a biUion dollars annually. 

Of the commercial feedingstuffs — that is, the feeds which enter 
into commerce — the hays, straws, and whole grains, exceed, both in 

?uantity and in value, the total of all the other kinds of commercial 
eedin^uffs, -including mixed feeds. It is not feasible to deter- 
mine the exact production of these^ various groups. 

Commerce in feedingstuffs varies greatly between the different sec- 
tions of the country not only in quantity but in the kinds of feeds 
purchased. The prairie States buy large quantities of the high pro- 
tein feeds and relatively smaller quantities of the roughages, while 
in the Eastern States it is necessary for many farmers to buy not 
only the high protein feeds but much of their roughage. This situa- 
tion is responsible for the fact that the best market for mixed feeds 
is in the Eastern States. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
farmers and feeders of to-day do not as a rule depend entirely upon 
home-grown feeds. It is realized that variety m a ration is im- 
portant, and for this reason many farmers buy concentrates to sup- 
plement their home-grown feedingstuffs, while, as previously stated, 
others buy practically all their feed requirements, either ready-mixea 
or unmixed. 

The number of feedingstuffs is so large, and they are produced 
by so many widely scattered concerns that it was not to be expected 
that entirely satisfactory production statistics could be secured. 
However, the production of the more important feeds was deter- 
mined and the figures are presented in the report. Since many of 
these feedingstuflfe arie by-products, their production is not dependent, 
except to a very small degree, upon the demand for them, but rather 
upon the demand for the main or primary product. Similarly the 
price of most of these by-product feeds depends to a considerable 
extent upon the demand and price for the primary products. 

During a part of the period covered by the report the regulations 
of the TJnited States Food Administration affected the production of 
many feedingstuffs as well as the prices at which numerous feeds 
were sold. The regulation requiring flour millers to obtain a higher 

Sercentage of flour tkan normally, reduced considerably the pro- 
uction of, wheat mill feeds. An increase in the production of oat 
hulls resulted from the regulations requiring the use of wheat sub- 
stitutes. 

The work of agricultural scientists and others in experimenting 
with various products has tended to increase the supply of animal 
feeds. Thus, m the manufacture of tin plate considerable quantities 
of wheat middlings are used to absorb the palm oil through which 
the sheets of metal are passed during the manufaicturing process. 
After these middlings have served this purpose they are passed over 
a magnetic field to remove all particles of metal, and the middlings 
are then siold for feed, and it is alleged that the palm oil which has 
been absorbed increases tlve feeding value of the middlings. 

42976^—21 8 
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Numerous other factors influence the production of certain f eed- 
ingstuflfs. The Volstead Act affected the production of brewery and 
distillery by-products. In 1917 the estimated production of brewers' 
dried grains was 466,000 tons. In 1918 the estimated quantity pro- 
duced was 377,000 tons, and in 1919 the estimated production was 
but 208,000 tons. A more marked decline occurred in 1920 when the 
estimated production was only 69,000 tons. A similar decline occurred 
in the production of malt sproutis. 

The use of beet molasses instead of cereals in the manufacture of 
yeast has resulted in a decrease in the production of dried yeast 
grains. In 1918 the production of the largest yeast manufac- 
turer in the United States was over 25,000 tons, and in 1920 was 
estimated to be about 12,000 tons. It is probable that in the future 
the production of this bv-product will be practically negligible. 

The imports of cane blackstrap molasses have increased steadily 
from year to year. In 1908 about 16,700,000 gallons of molasses 
(not above 40°) were imported from Cuba, the chief source of 
supply. In each succeeding year an increased amount was imported 
except in 1919, and it is estimated that the quantity imported from 
Cuba during the first eleven months of 1920 was 150,000,000 gallons. 

Practically the entire quantity of cane blackstrap molasses im- 
ported into and produced in the United States is used in the manu- 
facture of alcohol or as a feed for animals. The division of the 
supply between these two uses differs ^eatly at times, depending on 
various factors such as the relative price of molasses and other raw 
materials for alcohol manufacture, particularly corn. 

Several other important feedingstuffs may also be used for pur- 
poses other than feeds. Cottonseed meal, tankage, and fish scrap 
are frequently used for fertilizer, although in recent years such use 
has decreased. It is therefore difficult to determine exactly the exr 
tent to which these commodities are used as animal feeds. However, 
it is possible to give estimates of the quantities so used which are 
satisfactory for all practical purposes. 

A number of feedingstuffs are rarely used by farmers as ingredi- 
ents in home-mixed rations. Practically the entire quantity of such 
commodities used as feeds therefore enters into mixed feeds. Among 
this group are flax plant by-product and clipped oat by-product. 
Other commodities are used in large quantities both as part of home- 
mixed rations and as ingredients in mixed feeds. The oil-mill by- 
products, corn gluten feed and dried beet pulp, are examples of tlus 
class. Other feedingstuffs, such as wheat bran, while widely used 
as ingredients in ready-mixed feeds, are more extensively used by 
farmers in mixing their own rations. 

The quantities of the various feedingstuffs which are used by 
mixed-feed manufacturers could not be determined, even with a fair 
degree of accuracy, without the expenditure of time and money 
entirely out of proportion to the value of any results which might 
have been secured. 

Prices of feedingstuffs. — ^The study of the prices of feeds is 
attended with considerable difficulty. In particular the comparison 
of the prices of commercial mixed feeds with one another, or with 
the prices of the straight feeds from which they are made, is difficult. 
This will readily appear when the great number of ingredients which 
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enter into many brands of mixed feeds are considered, and also the 
very frequent changes in formulas of many, if not most, of these 
feeds. Hence no such precision is to be looked for in conclusions 
derived from a study of prices of these feeds as is possible in the 
study of prices of fairly homogeneous commodities. 

Prices of all kinds of feeds, both straight and ready-mixed, in 
common with the prices of practically all other commodities, in- 
creased greatly durmg the war period and for more than a year and 
a half lolloping the armistice. Most feeds reached their highest 
prices in May or June, 1920. There were naturally considerable 
differences in the movement of prices of different feeds, due to their 
great variety and the different sources from which they are derived, 
there being at times a plentiful supply of some feeds and a scarcity 
of otiiers. Demand, too, naturally fluctuates, but the price of every 
feed depends in some measure on the prices of other feeds, on account 
of the relative ease with which one feed can generally be substituted 
for another. 

One of the most important influences affecting prices during the 
war. and much of the time since the armistice, has been the shortage 
of ireight cars, which has not only delayed shipments of finished 
products, but oiten held up receipts of raw materials. At times this 
shortage has been acute, and has caused decreased production. This 
condition, of course, has not been peculiar to the feed business. . 

The wholesale prices of 10 important straight feeds and 12 com- 
mercial mixed feeds, which may be considered representative of these 
two classes, were compared with the composite wholesale prices of 
a group of 32 farm products and with a group of " all commodities," 
as registered by index numbers compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor. These index numbers give 
the prices of ^ these groups of commodities by months and years rela- 
tive to the average price of the year 1913 taken as a base. Composite 
index numbers were also computed for the group of 10 representa- 
tive straight feeds and the group of 12 commercial mixed feeds. 

A comparison of these different series of index numbers shows 
that the price of all commodities in 1919 was represented by 212 as 
compared with the base price of 100, or the average price of the year 
1913. The other index numbers for the year 1919 were as follows : 
Farm products, 234; straight feeds, 236; ready-mixed feeds, 220. 
There was a very close correspondence in the relative prices of the 
mixed-feeds group, the farm-products group, and also a close cor- 
respondence in most of the years between the latter and the straight- 
feeds group. The relative advance in prices from 1913 to 1919 in the 
two classes of feeds and also in farm products was coijsiderably higher 
than the advance in all commodities. 

The prices of feeds as well as of all commodities continued to ad- 
vance during the first half of 1920, but the second half of the vear 
was marked by a very great decline in thel^ prices of all feeds, both 
straight and ready mixed. The decline between June agd Decem- 
ber was as much as 57 per cent for some of the straight feeds. Dif- 
ferent brands of mixed feeds declined in price from 20 per cent to 
more than 60 per cent. 

So far as general conclusions can be drawn from the study of the 
statistics of Feed prices the figures do not indicate a disproportionate 
rise in these prices as compared with farm products in general. 
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Costs, profits, and return on investment of representative 
MIXED-FEED MANUFACTURERS. — ^A study of the costs and profits of a 
representative group of nine mixed-feed manufacturers during 1915- 
1919 shows that during the period costs of materials about doubled, 
while with few exceptions all other items of manufacturing costs 
and expenses increased in about the same proportion. Since the 
average cost of raw materials for the period 1915-1919, inclusive, 
was about 83 per cent of the commercial cost of sales, and about 80 
per cent of the selling price, this would indicate that by far the 
largest factor causing the high prices of ready-mixed feeds in* 1919 
was the great increase in the cost of raw materials. 

The net operating profit of these mixed- feed manufacturers was 
sufficient to yield a fairly high rate of return on the investment in 
each year, while in 1917 and 1919 the rate of return was considerably 
larger, due probably in part to the fact that in these two years the 
net operating profit included some profit realized from an increase 
in value of raw materials during their period of conversion into mixed 
feeds. The average rate of return for the period 1915-1919 was 18.77 
per cent. The percentages represent the profits on the total invest- 
ment employed in the business, which includes borrowed capital. The 
rates of return would be greater on the capital stock and surplus, 
which is the net investment of the companies. 

Competitive conditions. — On the whole, competition in this indus- 
try is very active. This is natural in an industry which includes 
so many different products and such a large number of widely 
scattered manufacturers. The various straight feeds not only com- 
pete with one another to a greater or less extent but also with the 
ready-mixed feeds, and bom these feeds must compete with the 
home-grown f eedingstuffs. This competition tends to keep the prices 
of readv-mixed feeds and straight feeds in line with one another 
on the basis of their feed utility. The possibility of home mixing 
and the wide variety of commodities which may be substituted for 
one another in any mixed feed tends in no small degree to prevent 
unreasonable prices and probably also to prevent attempts on the 
part of producers of feedingstuffs to organize and combine to obtain 
price control. 

It is true that prices were discussed by members of the American 
Feed Manufacturers' Association rt or immediately following certain 
meetings of the executive committee. In 1919 an attempt was made 
by certain members of this association to organize a bureau which 
seems to have had price fixing as an object, but this organization was 
never completed. Although a careful examination was made of the 
correspondence files of various associations in the feedingstuffs in- 
dustry, and of a number of important feed manufacturers, no indica- 
tion was found c-^ any concerted action to advance prices. While the 
discussions of prices above referred to may have tended to advance 
prices, no evidence was found to establish this. On the whole, as 
already stated, the evidence obtained in the inquiry indicates a very 
sharp competition in the manufacture and sale of feedingstuffs. 

The distribution of three important feed commodities, com gluten 
feed, cane blackstrap molasses, and dried beet pulp, is in each case in 
the hands of a few concerns. This does not appear, however, to ex- 
clude competition in these commodities, nor does there appear to be 
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any collusion or combination between the manufacturers in any one 
of the three groups. 

Trade praotioes. — ^A number of manufacturers grant overages, 
i. e., a commission to old dealers on feeds sold to new dealers in the 
former's territory. It is possible that this may be a price discrimi- 
nation, and the Commission has taken steps to determine whether it 
is in violation of section 2 of the Clayton Act or section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

The use of alternate or different brand names for the same feed 
may be unfair unless the use of such alternate brands is fully under- 
stood by the dealer and the consumer. In any case it leads to an 
undue multiplication of brands and it is questionable whether it is 
desirable from an economic standpoint. 

Many feed manufacturers sell their goods guaranteed against price 
decline, although a majority of them oelieve the practice should be^ 
stopped. Another trade practice which most manufacturers con- 
demn and yet many indulge in, is that of long-time contracts. Both 
of these practices are due to competition. In an effort to do away 
with them members of the American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion passe(l resolutions to the effect that the practices should be dis^ 
continued. However, these resolutions did not have the desired 
result. 

Distribution op feeds. — Animal feeds reach the consumer through 
a system of distribution similar to that of other food products. 
Practically every manufacturer makes use of the retail feed dealer 
and in some sections of the country farmers' cooperative organiza- 
tions engage in this business. Most manufacturers also are willing 
to make direct sales provided the purchaser is financially responsible. 
In such cases the manufacturers frequently allow a commission to the 
local retail dealer, although he may have performed no service. 
While the Eastern Federation of Betail Feed Merchants is opposed 
to direct sales to consumers by manufacturers, a careful examina- 
tion of this association's records did not indicate that it resorted, 
either directly or indirectly, to boycott or threats of boycott as a 
means of preventing direct s^ing. 

Low-grade feed probuem. — ^There is a great lack of authoritative 
data in regard to many phases of the industry and there are numer- 
ous questions which are highly controversial. This is particularly 
the case with reference to the feed value of certain products com- 
monly known as roughages or low-grade feeds. It is contended by 
some agricultural authorities and a few feed manufacturers that 
the use of certain of these low-grade feedingstuffs should be re- 
stricted, since, it is alleged, these feedingstuffs are roughages of 
which farmers produce, or should produce, an abundance. It should 
be pointed out, however, that in some sections of the country farmers 
do not produce sufficient roughages to meet their requirements. It 
is also frequently alleged that mixed feeds containing one or more 
of such low-grade ingredients are sold at prices out of line with their 
feed value. A number of plans have been suggested to restrict the 
use of these commodities, the most common one being the proposal 
to require the statement on tags and labels of the percentage of each 
ingredient used. However, important objections have been offered 
against the adoption of such a requirement, nor is it certain that 
it would achieve the result desired. It should be pointed out in con- 
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nection with the foregoing that much of the agitation over the use 
of some of these low-grade feedingstuffs is based on selfish grounds 
and is due largely to competition between manufacturers oi mixed 
feeds. 

Before this controversy over the low-grade feeds can be definitely 
and satisfactorily settled a series of exhaustive tests should be under- 
taken with these low-grade feeds and probably combinations of 
these low-grade feeds with certain high-grade feeds. Such tests 
should be made by a disinterested body, preterably the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Guaranteed chemical analysis. — ^At the present time most States 
require that feedingstuffs be sold under a guaranteed chemical- anal- 
ysis, showing the minimum amount of crude protein, the minimum 
amount of crude fat, the maximum amount of crude fiber, and in 
some States the total carbohydrates contained in the feed. In addi- 
tion to the chemical analysis most States require that feeds offered 
for sale shall have attached thereto tags or labels showing the name 
of each ingredient in the feed. 

The chemical analysis has come to be widely recognized as an 
index or measure of the value of a f eedingstuff. However, such use 
of the guaranteed chemical analysis is held to be unwise by most 
scientists and manufacturers. For example, it has been determined 
that there are several kinds of protein and that these proteins differ 
both in digestibility and in other qualities. Consequently merely 
to state that a feed contains given percentages of protein, fat, and 
fiber does not, it is maintained, tell the complete story. However, 
in spite of the insufficiency of the chemical analysis as a standard, 
it is the one most frequently used, and apparently must suffice until 
scientists have developed a better one. 

Eegttlation. — ^With the growth of commerce in feedingstuffs vari- 
ous forms of fraud and deceit began to be practiced by manufac- 
turers of and dealers in these commodities. These practices were 
responsible for the enactment of laws regulating commerce in feeds. 
The first feed law was enacted by Connecticut in 1895, and shortly 
thereafter other States also enacted statutes on this subject, until 
at the present time practically all States have regulated commerce 
in feedingstuffs. The few States which do not have specific feed 
laws are those in which commerce in feeds is small. The statutes 
of most States are quite uniform in their essential provisions, al- 
though there is such a difference in some requirementSj particularhr 
registration of brands, as to cause manufacturers considerable dim- 
cuTty in meeting the requirements. A few State laws differ markedly 
from the majority in that they require, under certain conditions, the 
statement of the percentage of each ingredient in a feed. In addi- 
tion to the various State regulations theTederal Food and Drugs Act 
of 1906 is applicable to feeds for animals. 

The State and Federal authorities in charge of enforcing feed 
laws have formed an association known as the Association of Feed 
Control Officials of the United States, which has served to bring 
about more uniformity in matters pertaining to feed regulations. 
These officials adopted the policy of publicity in respect to fraudulent 
practices. For example, as early as 1898 Massachusetts issued a bul- 
letin regarding the inspection of feedingstuffs in that State. This 
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bulletin contained advice to farmers regarding feeding matters, and 
cautioned them against the use of certain feeds. 

The results of feed-law enforcement, as reported by the different 
States, indicate that the great bulk oi the leeds which enter into 
commerce have been found to be substantially equivaltot to the guar- 
anties under which they have been sold. A comparison made by the 
Commission from published sources of the extent to which the 
straight and reMy-mixed feeds varied from their guaranteed chemi- 
cal analvses showed no consistent differences in the average percent- 
age of deficiencies and overages as between the two classes. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that the enactment and enforcement of 
feed laws has resulted in great improvement so far as fraudulent 
practices are concerned. There are being found to-day comparatively 
few cases where feedingstuffs have been adulterated with substances 
considered deleterious or as having practically no nutritive value. 
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Chapter I 
ORIGIN AND SCOPE OP REPORT. 

Section 1. Origin of inqniry. 

This investigation was undertaken pursuant to a resolution of 
the United States Senate which reads as follows: 

Senate Resolution 140 

Reaolvedy That the Feaeral Trade Commiasion be, and it is hereby, instracted 
to make an investigation of the manufacture and sale of commercial feeds for animals; 
such investigation to include the gathering of statistics as to the supply of the various 
commodities which are used for animal feeds, together with the nuctuation in the 
prices of these commodities, the extent to wnich these commodities are converted 
into concentrated food by manufacturers; what combinations or understandings, if any. 
exist between the feed manufacturers and wholesale feed dealera and retail feed 
dealers; and what fraud, if any, is practiced by dealers in the way of misbranding 
or using inferior substitutes in mixed feeds. 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of Agriculture be^ and he is hereby, directed 
to cooperate with the Federal Trade Commission in this investigation. 

Feedingsttjpfs covered. — ^The inquiry dealt chiefly with those 
commodities which enter into commerce either as ingredients in 
commercial or proprietary mixed feeds or those which are purchased 
for use in home-mixed rations. Inasmuch as the use of commercial 
mixed feeds is increasing yearly and there is considerable discussion 
regarding the feeding value of some of the in^edients used in such 
mixtures, especial attention was given to these feeds. The investiga- 
tion did not include the whole grains and the hays and straws, except 
as they are used as ingredients in mixed feeds. 

Period covered. — On account of the disturbed conditions created 
hj the war it was deemed advisable to study and compare condi- 
tions during recent years with those prevailmg in 1913 and 1914. 
This inquiry, therefore, as a whole reviews conditions existing in 
the animal feeds industry during the period 1913 to 1920. inclusive. 

Sources of iNFORMATiON.—^he Commission througn its field 
agents covered the principal producing and consuming centers of 
animal feeds in the United States with the exception oi the Pacific 
coast, which was not included because of the expense and time it 
would have involved. Representatives of all factors interested in 
feedinsstuffs were interviewed and data as to the manufacture and 
sale OI commercial feeds for animals were collected. In order to 
ascertain the profits realized by mixed feed manufacturers the Com- 
mission secured data on the subject from a representative group of 
manufacturers of such feeds. 

> Subsequent to the preseiitation of this report to the Senate in manuscript, a few xninor changes in text 
and figures were made in the copy submitted to the printer. 
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Production figures for mpst of the f eedinestuffs and their msredients 
which were covered by the investigation did not exist and tne Com- 
mission wa« in man/instances ffrced to rely upon estimates a^d 
computations based upon average conversion percentages. In 
other cases questionnaires were used to secure production data. 
In several instances the quantities produced could not be ascer- 
tained with sufficient accuracy to justify presentation. 

Statistics of wholesale prices were secured from manufacturers 
and jobbers, and monthly averages of the %ures from these soiu'ces 
are presented in this report. Price figures :&om the trade press and 
other pubUc sources were also compiled and were used for purposes of 
comparison. Average prices for a few feeds computed irom these 
published figures have been used in the tables in this report where 
no satisfactory figures were secured from manufacturers or jobbers. 

An investigation of competitive conditions in the industry was 
made to determine whether or not combinations or imderstandings 
existed. The files of many feed manufacturers, dealers, and associa- 
tions were examined, and the information developed therefrom 
was supplemented by interviews. 

Many State and Federal officials charged with the enforcement of 
laws regulating the manufacture and s^e of feeds were also inter- 
viewed. From these interviews and from published reports of these 
officials certain facts in regard to adulteration and misbranding have 
been ascertained and are here presented. 

Lack op AUXHORrrAnvE information. — ^The animal feeds business 
is of considerable size and importance. Aside from hays, straws, and 
the whole ^ains, however, feeds are largely by-products of a wide 
variety of mdustxies, such as cereal miUmg, cornstarch and glucose 
factories, cottonseed, linseed, and other oil mills, sugar factories, etc. 
(Chap. Ill, sees. 2-8.) Each one of the thousands of little coimtry 
flour and grist mills is a producer of feedstuffs, as are also ^ach of the 
hundreds of cottonseed-oil mills, as well as a large number of small 
plants m various other industries scattered over the length and 
breadth of the United States. It is estimated that the value of 
feedingstuffs which enter into commerce greatly exceeds a billion 
dollars annually, which is probably conservative. R. W. Chapin, 
president of the American Feed Manufacturers' Association, nas 
stated that the association has listed the names of over 3,000 manufac- 
turers of mixed feeds alone, and that this very likely is less than half 
the total number. While, therefore, it is impossible to measure the 
feedingstuffs industry in any exact terms, such as total volume of pro- 
duction, value of f eeaingstiins produced, or the number of producers, 
it engages the activities of a very large number of manufacturers 
and^ geographically probably one of the most widely distributed 
of all manufacturing industries. 

As has already been indicated, there exist only very meager statis- 
tical data concerning the feed industry. The extent oi the by-product 
character of the feed industry, its size, and its widespread geo^aph- 
ical distribution, explain in a considerable degree why statistics of 
some commodities could not be secured without the expenditure of 
time and money far in excess of the value of the results which might 
have been secured. 

Furthermore, it is desired to point out that accurate information 
respecting several important phases of the business could not be se- 
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cured because representatives of the trade did not have the records 
from which such information could be obtained. Thus it was not 

Eossible to obtain the costs and profits of retail feed dealers, chiefly 
ecause such dealers rarely kept their records of account covering a 
suflScient period; and, secondly, because such few accounts as were 
available could not be put upon a comparable basis. 

In the feedstuflFs industry there are several very much disputed 
questions. While great progress has been made m the science of 
animal nutrition, authorities on the subject are not entirely in accord, 
and the numerous theories held by these scientists render it difficult 
to determine the truth. Furthermore, there is a deficiency of authori- 
tative data supporting a number of these theories, which increased 
the difficulty of arriving at accurate conclusions. For example, 
while a number of scientists hold that certain feedingstuffs should 
not be used because of their low feed value, they appear to be without 
sufficient authoritative data, such as feeding tests, to support their 
contentions. 



Chapter II. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANIMAL FEEDS INDUSTRY. 

Section 1. Historical. 

Introductory. — The scientific feeding of animals is of fairly recent 
origin. Prior to 1870 domestic animals in this country were fed in a 
rather haphazard manner. The feedingstuffs used were those pro- 
duced by the owner of the stock, the only commerce in feeds being 
the comparatively small amount required, by dwellers in cities and 
towns. 

The feedingstuffs of 50 or 60 years ago were the forage crops and 
cereal grains. By-product feeds, i. e., the by-producte of various 
milling and converting processes were not used for feeding in the 
early days, for the reason that little or nothing was known as to the 
utihty of these products for this purpose. For the want of a better 
means of disposal they were frequently burned, run into streams, or 
buried. This is the early history of most of the by-products now 
commonly recognized as valuable for feeds. Flour mill by-products, 
molasses, com gluten feed, to name but a few, were thus wasted. 
The ready-mixed feed of the present day, i. e., a feed produced by a 
manufacturer and containing two or more ingredients, did not of 
course exist at this early date. Such mixing oi rations as there may 
have been was done by the individual farmer, who realized that 
stock produced to better advantage on some feeds than on others 
without knowing why this was true. There was nobody to explain 
the beneficial results that could be expected from discrimination in 
the use of the farmer's various home-grown products. Intensive 
feeding for high production of milk, fat, or work was practically 
imknown. 

The first step from the feeding of home-erown feeds, as hays, some 
roots, and whole grains, toward the use m converted products, was 
the grindmg of the whole grains before feeding them. This, however, 
was not a commercial proposition, strictly speaking, since the farmer 
carried his grains to the country gristmill to be ground. 

Early commerce in feeds. — It is not the purpose of this report 
to give the history of each feedingstuff. Indeed it would be difficult 
to ascertain when many of the commodities now used as feeds were 
first utilized for this piu^pose. It may be stated with assurance, 
however, that it was not until after the early eighties that most of the 
present important by-product feeds began to be seriously considered 
as feed for animals. Even at that time many were still allowed to go 
to waste. The first commercial, or ready-mixed, feeds came into the 
market about this time. They were simple mixtures, such as com 
and oat chops, and one oatmeal miller claimed to have been using 
oat hulls in a mixture. 

It was in the period from 1870 to 1880 that scientific feeding of 
animals in the United States may be said to have begun. It was 
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not "Until about 1880, however, that the teaching of scientific feeding 
of animals was undertaken. About this time Dr. W. O. Atwater 
beran teaching this subject ut the Connecticut Experiment Station 
at Middletown, Conn. In 1883 Dr. H. P. Annsby and Prof. W. A* 
Henry also began teaching and demonstrating the science of feeding 
at the University of Wisconsin.^ This study of animal nutrition has 
itndoubtedly accounted for much of the success in the introduction 
of many of the by-product feeds. 

Wheat bran was one of the by-products to be first considered as a 
feed. About 1883 ^ a Minneapolis miller became convinced that bran, 
i^hich at that time was being run into the river, should be iitilized 
commercially as a feed. Experiments were made with cattle fed on 
bran and the results were so satisfactory that this miller published 
a report of the tests. Shortly thereafter a demand for this product 
developed which has steadily increased. Other by-products were 
gradually discovered to be of value as feeds for animals, but European 
nations have been quicker than this country to realize the feed value 
of some of the by-products. Linseed cake for use as animal feed 
has been exported for 30 years, and until the advent of the European 
war much of this product produced in the United States was exported. 

A nxunber of by-products of various, industries were first used by 
farmers in the vicmity of the source of supply as a supplement to the 
home-grown ration. The farmers hauled away these by-products and 
were rarely if ever charged for them. A number of by-products, how- 
ever, required considerable missionary work on the part of the pro- 
ducers before they became widely accepted by the farmers and other 
feeders. 

NECESsriT FOR REGULATION. — ^Thcre being at first little or no 
commerce in feedingstufFs there was, of course, no necessity for regu- 
lation. As commerce in feeds increased, however, various forms of 
fraud and deceit began to be practiced. Feeds were quite often 
adulterated and misbranded, and these fraudulent practices were the 
direct cause of the enactment of laws regulating commerce in feeds. 
In 1 895 Connecticut enacted the first feed law in this coxmtry . Shortly 
thereafter other States began to pass feed laws. 

The officials enforcing the State laws, and also the agricultural 
colleges teaching the scientific feeding of animals, early adopted the 
policy of publicity in respect to iraudulent practices. In 1898 
Massachusetts issued a bulletin regarding the inspection of feeding- 
stuffs in that State. This and other eany pampnlets and bulletins 
contained advice to farmers and cautioned them against the use of 
certain feeds, both straight (sinde ingredient) and mixed (two or 
more ingredients). Feeds were classified as concentrates and rough- 
ages, much as thev are to-day. 

The study of the science of animal nutrition steadily became of 
more importance. This was particularly tioie in sections thickly pop- 
ulated, where farms were small and intensively cultivated, because of 
the necessity of utilizing the farm products to the best advantage. 
State agricultural colleges devoted more and more care to feedmg 
questions and more State legislatures enacted laws designed to 

1 The Feed Industry in the United States, G. A. Chapman . 

* Bran had been used in some localities prior to this as a feed but so far a9 th^ Cgmmissloii w^s ^\M %9 
9309la|n i% was not then widely regarded as a f ^ of value* 
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f protect purchasers of feeds and also honest manufacturers. ^ Dairy 
armmg and the raising of all kinds of live stock demanded scientific 
management in feeding, as well as in other matters if the maxirouin 
return was to be realized. 

In 1906 the Federal Food and Dru^ Act was passed and a number 
of States without legislation affectmg feeds adopted the Federal 
act for the regulation of commerce in foods and also feeds. Nearly- 
all States now have some legislation regulating commerce in feeding- 
stuffs, but there are some of these that have not undertaken exten- 
sive activities along these lines. As a whole, however, animal feeds 
are subject to constant and careful policing, with the result that 
fraudulent practices have been greatly fesaened. The officials 
enforcing the State and Federal laws have formed an association for 
the purpose of cooperation in working out their common problems. 
The science of animal nutrition absorbs the attention of many scien- 
tific men. Theories of feeding are developed frequently and rapid 
f progress has been made along fliese lines in recent years. Numerous 
eeding theories have been discarded. Great as has been the advance 
in the scientific feeding of animals, most scientists of to-day agree 
that much is yet to be learned. The activities of a^cultural 
scientists and feed-control officials have been of great service to the 
animal-feeds trade. Farmers receive valuable aid and advice from 
them and manufacturers are also assisted by the efforts of these scien- 
tists. 

Farmers and feeders of today do not as a rule depend entirely upon 
home-grown feeds. The importance of variety in a ration is realized. 
Many larmei's buy the concentrates to supplement their home-grown 
feeds. Others buy practically all their feed requirements, either 
ready mixed or unmixed. Inis latter is particularly true of the 
Eastern and Northeastern States and of the territory in close prox- 
imitv to the larger cities where farms are smaU. 

The use of mixed feeds has grown steadily and appears likelv to 
continue. That these rations have a place is now undisputed. 'They 
serve a beneficial purpose by utilizing many commodities valuable as 
feeds which woula otnerwise be wasted or poorly utilized. To mainr 
owners of animals the ready-mixed feeds are almost a necessity. It 
is also true that mixed-feed manufacturers have done much to 
educate feeders and farmers in the proper care as well as the feeding 
of stock. 

As a part of the work of the agricultural scientists many of the 
State agricultural institutions mamtain experimental farms where 
feeding tests and experiments are conducted. The results of these 
experiments are frequently made public. Some manufacturers also 
conduct private experimental farms. 

Thegrowth of the mixed-feed industry has been due to several fac- 
tors: Tae increased use of by-products; the demand for balanced 
rations; the shortage of farm labor and desire of farmers for labor- 
saving methods; the extensive advertising and educational campaigns 
of the manufacturers of mixed feeds; the growth of the dairy industry 
on small farms near the large cities; and the increase in the raising of 

Eoultry by dwellers in the cities and towns. All of these factors 
ave played a part in this increase. 

The actual growth of the mixed-feed industry is difficult to meas- 
ure. The Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station (Indiana) com- 
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pares the sales of this class of feed with those of by-product feeds in 
the State of Indiana. These .figures are probably typical of the 
important middle western territory. There are States where the 

Percentage of mixed feeds is much higher, and some of the prairie 
tates use a much smaller percentage. 

Table l^—Compariaon ofaalea qfrrUxedJeeds vnth by-product JeedSj in the State o/Indianaf 

by years, 1914-1919, inctusive. 



Year. 


Compounded manu- 
factured f eeds.i 


Straight l^-product 


- 


Tons. 


Percent. 


Tons. 


Percent. 


1914 


60,821 

78,646 

86,826 

108,154 

145,646 

201,486 


28 
20 
27 
20 
34 
40 


201,030 
101,603 
231,838 
263,062 
288,664 
290,608 


7i 


1916.. 


71 


1916 , i.. 


73 


1917 


71 


1918 


66 


1919 


60 







^ Indudes calf meals, poultry scratch feeds with and without grit, poultry mashes, chop feeds, and pro- 
prietary mixed feeds, including molasses, horse, dairv, and hog feeds. 

* Includes such feeds as cottonseed meal, tankage, linseed ou meal, corn germ meal, hominy feed, mill 
by-products, bran, middlings, shorts, red dog, etc. 

. It is undoubtedly true that the animal feeds industry is yet in its 
infancy. Nevertheless it has already reached such proportions that 
it must be regarded as one of the important industries oi the country. 
Many changes in the present feeding theories and practices may be 
expected. The movement of the population of the country to the 
cities is boimd to have its effect upon the feeding situation. It is 
highly probable that the primary result will be the further increase 
in the use of ready-mixed rations. The situation is one which calls 
for much additional information as to feed values. 

Section 2. Distribntion of animal ^feeds. 

Introductory. — ^Feedingstuffs for animals reach the ultimate pm*- 
chasers through a svstem of distribution common to other commodi- 
ties, particularly foodstuffs. Brokers, jobbers, commission men, 
wholesale and retail dealers, and other distributors, are frequently 
used as the connecting links between manufacturers or producers of 
feeds and the purchasers. Then, too, as is common with many other 
commodities used by farmers, there are cooperative purchasing organ- 
izations through which farmers buy their feeds without the interme- 
diary services of any of the above-mentioned distributors or middle- 
men. The consumer may also, under certain circumstances, purchase 
his feeds direct from the manufacturer or producer, as will appear 
later. 

The number of manufacturers is so great that it is only natural to 
find considerable diversity in general sales policies and distributive 
methods. Certain trade practices are substantially uniform. Others 
differ widely, due to various reasons — some geographical, some de- 
pendent on inherent characteristics of the material handled, and some 
growing out of differences of opinion as to the best way of developing 
a OTofitable business. 

The functions performed by the distributors of animal feeds are 
too well known to require discussion in this report. There are, how- 
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ever, a few points in connection with the distribution of animal feeds 
to which attention should be called.. 

Use of bbokebs. — ^The producers or manufacturers of the by- 
product feeds usually sell their bvrproducts through brokers. Thus, 
the flom* mills of Minneapolis sell a large part of their wheat feeds 
through brokers. Cottonseed-oil crushers dispose of much of their 
cake, meal, and huUs, in a similar manner. It is largely because of 
the fact that the commodities are by-products that they are thus 
handled, the produt5ers usuaUy devotmg most of their eflPorts to the 
sale of their primary products — ^in the foregoing cases floiu* and cot- 
tonseed oD. Then, too, the brokers are a never-failing outlet and 
furnish a channel of distribution which the producers of the by- 
products can apparently utilize more cheaply than to maintain their 
own distributing organizations. 

Mixed-feed manmacturers do not distribute their feeds through 
brokers to as great an extent as do the producers of the by-product 
feeds. Most mixed-feed manufacturers maintain rather extensive 
sales forces and many of the larger companies have branch offices 
in different sections of the country. 

Use of jobbers.-— Feed manufacturers do not distribute their 
products through jobbers to any great extent except in the Southern 
States. In that section the feed jobbers, who are usually wholesale 
grocers, are used because of credit conditions. These jobbers pay 
cash for the feeds and in turn sell on credit to the local dealers. 

Retail feed dealers. — ^The bulk of the feeds bought by farmers 
and others are piu*chased from retail feed dealers. Attempts ap- 
parently have been made by some retail dealers and some associations 
of such dealers to place their business upon a cash basis, but without 
much success. It was stated by the secretary of the largest associa- 
tion of retail dealers that the establishment of a strictly cash feed 
business would be ahnost impossible. 

Value of the various distributors. — ^Manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of feeds were practically unanimous in asserting that all the 
various tjrpes of distributors were necessary to the efficient conduct 
of trade in feedingstuffs. Brokers and jobbers, so it is asserted, 
afford outlets for feeds at practically all times, and serve to broaden 
the market without adding unduly to the expense of distribution. 

During the car shortage and other transportation difficulties of 
the past few years brokers and jobbers, it is alleged, rendered an 
important service in that they were able to maintain the feed supply 
of the retail dealer, and hence the farmer. This was due to the ship- 
ments which these distributors were able to make either from goods 
in transit or in their warehouses at nearby points. 

The retail dealer is also alleged to be a necessity. Unless a supply 
of feedingstuffs is constantly and immediately available to feeoers 
their feeding program is bound to suffer. 

Section 3. The guaranteed chemical analysis. 

It is not the intention to give in this report a history of the devel- 
opment of the science of animal nutrition, nor to discuss the various 
theories and practices of animal feeding. The Commission is not 
equipped to give this information except in so far as it may be 
obtamed by study of published material. Much of this is available 
to the public in numerous wprl^ on the subject. The information nee- 
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essary to enable the reader to understand the chemical and scientific 
terms used in this report will be found in Appendix 1. 

At the present time mixed feeds are sold on a guaranteed chemical 
analysis,? This 'guaranty consists of a statement of the minimum 
amount of crude protein, the minimum amount of crude fat, the 
maximum amount of crude fiber, and in some States, the total car- 
bohydrates, contained in the mixture.* Some of the straight un- 
mixed feedingstuffs, for example, cottonseed meal and linseed meal, 
com gluten feed, etc., are also sold on a guaranteed chemical analysis, 
although there are a few of these feedingstuffs, such as screenings 
and the straight grains, which are not required to be guaranteed m 
this manner. 

Chemists usually determine the amounts of moisture and ash 
contained in samples of feeds analyzed, in addition to the content of 
protein, fat, fiber, and carbohydrates. 

The guaranteed chemical analysis as an index or measure of the 
value ot a feed is disputed. Scientists have determined, for example, 
that there are several kinds of protein. The proteins differ both in 
digestibility and in other qualities. The same is true of fat and fiber. 
Consequently merely to state that a feed contains a given percentage 
of protein, fat, and fiber does not, it is maintained, tell the complete 
story. However, in spite of the fact that the chemical analysis as a 
standard does not give all the 'information that is desirable, still it 
is of nauch value, serves a very useful purpose, and apparently must 
suffice until scientists have developed a better one. 

* Except in a few States not having laws requiring such guaranty. 

* See Appendix 1. 
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\ Chapter III. 

PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL 

Section 1. The important commercial feeds. 

Introductory. — Scores, if not hundreds, of diflFerent kinds of 
feeds for live stock are used in the United States.* Many of these 
are fed almost entirely on the farms where they are produced or in 
the neighborhood, ana enter little if at all into commerce. A large 
number of these feeds are of importance to the farmer, dairyman, 
and feeder. This report, however, does not deal with this class of 
feeds as such, but only with those which are commonly bought and 
sold — ^in other words, the commercial feeds. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to give a brief description of the 

Srincipal commercial feeds, together with the statistics of tl;i^ir pro- 
uction so far as these have been secured. As already explained, 
however, no accurate statistics or even satisfactory estimates are 
available for several of the important feeds. Even less information 
is available concerning the extent to which the so-caUed straight 
feeds are used as ingredients in commercial mixed feeds. 

Classification. — ^All the commercial feeds, both roughages^ and 
concentrates,^ may be divided for convenience of discussion into 1 1 
main groups, as follows : 

1. The hays and straws. 

2. The whole cereal grains. 

3. Cereal mill by-products. 

4. Starch and glucose by-products. 

5. Brewery and distillery by-products and yeast and vinegar by- 
products. 

6. Oil-mill by-products. 

7. Sugar by-products. 

8. Animal and jBsh by-products. 

9. Miscellaneous straight feeds. 

10. Commercial mixed feeds or proprietary feeds. 

11. Condimental stock remedies or tonics. 

Hays and straws. — Hays and straws may be classed as rough- 
ages, much the neater part of the production of which is consulted 
on the farms. While the commerce in these commodities is large, it 
is not, however, of primary importance in the consideration of com- 
mercial feeds, and the Commission did not include them in this 
inquiry.* 

Whole cereal grains. — Great quantities of the whole cereal 
grains, particularly com and oats, are sold for feeds. Much of this 
whole grain is used as feed for animals. Large quantities are also 
purchased by the manufacturers of mixed feeds. Part of this is 

» Wdl, F. W., Productive Feeding of Farm Animals, 2d ed., p. 163. 

> Roughages are the coarser feedingstnffs. which are higher in fiber and supply a lower percentage of 
digestible matter. (Henry and Mornson, 17th ed., p. 10.) 

* Concentrates are f eedingstuff s of condensed nature, wliich are low in fiber, and hence furnish a large 
amount of digestible matter. (Henry and Morrison, ivth cd., p. 10.) 

* Alfalfa meal, which is manufactured from alfalfa hay, is an Important feed which is given consideration 
later. 
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chopped or ^ound for use in mixed feeds, while part finds its way 
as wnole gram into the mixtm-es Imown as scratch feeds, which are 
sold for poultry feeding. No complete statistics are available to 
show the quantities of the whole grains which are sold directly to 
feeders or to manufacturers of mixed feeds. 

By-product feeds. — It will be noted that groups three to eight, 
inclusive, in the above classification include omy by-products oi in- 
dustries which furnish food and drink for human consumption. 
Many of these by-products are sold directly to feeders for use in 
home mixing, but large quantities of all tne by-product feeds are 
used as ingredients in conmiercial mixed feeds. . Certain of these by- 
products are high in fiber and are usually classed as roughages or low- 
grade feeds. These feeds are Considered in Chapter Iv^ and will 
therefore be only briefly mentioned in this chapter. Other by- 
product feeds are generally recomized as having high feeding value, 
and most of them are widely used both in home-mixed and in commer- 
cial-mixed feeds. These feeds are described in this chapter. Brief 
descriptions of the processes of manufacture bv whicn they are 
derived are given in order to furnish a clearer idea of their source 
and character. The general opinion of the feeding value of each of 
the most important feeds is stated, as is the chief purpose .which 
each serves in the nutrition of live stock. The average content of 
crude protein, crude fat, and crude fiber is stated for each of the 
more important feeds, in order to give the reader a more definite idea 
of their qualities. 

In the description of the various bv-product feeds, and of proc- 
esses of manuf actiu'e, in addition to information secured by the Com- 
mission's representatives from manufactiu'ers and others, published 
sources have been freely used.^ 

Section 2. Cereal mill by-products. 

By-products of wheat milling.® — ^This group is a large one and 
may be conveniently divided on the basis oi the different kinds of 
gram. The by-prod-ucts from the manufacture of wheat flour, gen- 

5 The Assodation of Feed Control Officials of the United States has adopted definitions of a large number 
of the by-product feeds. This association is composed of feed-control officials of the several States and 
representatives of the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Department of Agriculture. The adoption 
ofaefinitions by the association, therefore, gives them an official character and they are generally recognized 
by feed-control officials and by the trade. In addition to these official definitions, the association has 
tentatively adopted definitions of other by-product feeds. The tentative definitions are considered by 
the assodation at its annual meetings and if found satisfactory are adopted as official definitions. Both 
the official and tentative definitions will be found in full in Appendix 2. 

< Following is a brief description of the modern process of manufacturing wheat flour. The process of 
milling flour from rye, barley, and buckwheat is sufficiently similar not to require description in connection 
with the description of the by-products derived from the nulling of those grains. 

By the use oia series of sieves, separators, scourers, and washers the foreign material is separated from the 
grain and the latter thoroughly cleaned. 

When #heat has been thoroughly dry cleaned by these processes,it is not generally considered necessary 
to wash it, but some mUlers prefer to wash all the wheat, aiterwards subjecting it to a drying process. The 

grain is then tempered to make it easier to separate the outer part of the wheat kernel. Tnis is accomplished 
y any one of several methods which consist in softening the grain by heat and moisturec 
The grain is then subjected to a gradual process of reduction by passing between successive sets of rollers 
placed at decreasing distances apart, and tne flour is separated from the offal by sifting. Each stage in the 
rolling process is called a " break." When the partly crushed grain passes from the first roU or " break" it 
goes to the "scalper," where it is sifted by means of a series of screens covered with wire or bolting doth. 
The resulting material then passes through successive processes of rolling and sifting, the number differing 
in different mills. 

The middlings obtained from the various rolls and sifters are mixed and constitute the part that is to be 
made into flour. Three important machines are used in this operation — ^the purifier, the smooth rolls or 
pulverizer, and the bolter, in the " purifier' ' the smaU partides of remaining bran are removed bv the use 
of sieves and a current of air. The ^' smooth rolls" pulverize the purified middlings, and in the " bdter!' 
the resulting material is sifted through many sieves of silk bolting cloth. The fine flour is then separated 
from the middlings and any remaining bran. The coarser parts are passed repeatedly through the purifier 
and smooth rolls and are mially separated by the bolter. The germ is ordinarily removed by boltmg and 
purifying in the early stages of the reflning process. Cf. Food Industries, by Viilt^ and Vanderbilt, 2d ed. 
(1916), Chap. V. 
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erally referred to as '^oflFal/' constitute from 25 per cent to 33 per 
cent of the weight of the entire grain and are among the most im- 
portant and widely used feeds for live stock.^ 

The composition and qualities of these by-products will be better 
understood from the following brief description of the wheat grain . 

The wheat berry is covered by three different coatingp of tough^ thick-walled cells , 
which contain a considerable proportion of fiber * * *. Directly beneath the 
innermost seed-coat is a layer oi cells, very rich in protein, called the aleurone layer; 
inside of this is the soft whiteportion (endosperm) of the berry, made up of cells largely 
filled with starch grains. These also contain protein substances, known under the 
name of gluten (glmdin and glutenin). Within the inner starchy portion of the berry 
is found the germ containing the embryo of the wheat plant. * * * 

The aim of the miller is to obtain all the starch cells and gluten possible from the 
wheat, and to avoid the germ and the bran, including the aleurone layer, which 
would give an undesirable yellow tinge to the flour and lower its keeping quality.® 

Somewhat different terms are used in different parts of the country 
to designate these feeds, but those most commonly used are wheat 
bran, standard middlings or shorts, white or flour middlings, red dog, 
and wheat mixed feed. 

Bran consists of the coarse outer coatings of the wheat kernel. It 
is light an4 chaffy and carries a considerable amount of fiber. It is 

Erobably more widely used in feeding live stock than any other single 
y-produci. Its chief use is as a feed for dairy cattle.® 

MiddLiTigs consist of the finer bran particles and some low-grade 
flour and some of the germs. Standard middlings or shorts contain 
little flour, while white or flour middlings contam more flour and 
less bran and sweepings. Middlings are very largely used as a feed 
for hogs.^^ 

Red dog is a low-grade dark flour which generally contains some 
of the wheat germs and is therefore rich in crude protein and fat.^® 

WkeaJb-mmm jeed is the entire mill-run of the resiaues of the wheat 
kernel left after separating the commercial flour. ^® 

Screeninas. — In addition to these by-products of flour milling the 
cleaning of the wheat yields more or less screenings. This product 
consists of broken and imperfect wheart kernels, weed seeds, and other 
foreign material s.^° A comparatively smaU part of the screenings 
which enter into conmaerce is obtained from the cleaning preparatory 
to milling. Much more is obtained from the cleaning and grading of 
the wheat at the elevators. The characteristics and feed value of 
screenings are discussed in some detail in Chapter IV, section 3. 

Chemical composition of wheat-flour BY-PRODUCTs.-^The av- 
erage protein, fat, and fiber content of the chief wheat-flour by-prod- 
ucts, as determined by Henry and Morrison (17th ed., p. 634) from a 
very large number of analyses, is shown in the following statement: 



B J -product. 



Bran 

Standard middlings (shorts) 

Flour middlings 

Red-dog flour 

Wheatfeed 



Crude 
protein. 



Percent, 
16.0 
17.4 
17.8 
16.8 
16.8 



Fat. 



Per cent, 
4.4 
4.9 
5.0 
4.1 
4.6 



Crude 
fiber. 



Per cent. 
9.5 
6.0 
4.7 
2.2 
7.6 



Number of 
analyses. 



7,742 

4,641 

470 

259 

1,601 



' Feeds and Feeding, by Henry and Morrison, 17tli ed., p. 157; Principles of Feeding Farm Animals, by 
Sleeter Bull, p. 194. ' "^ -^ . .^ , p s > y 

« WoU, Productive Feeding of Farm Animals, pp. 179-180. See also Jordan, W. H., The Feeding of Ani- 
mals, pp. 24a-244. 
* Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., pp. 156-157; Bull. p. 194. 
10 Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., pp. 157-150; Bull., pp. 194-199. 
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Production. — ^The United States Grain ColTporation has published 
statistics of the total output of wheat-flour offal for the crop years 
1917-18, 1918-19, and 1919-20. Similar figures for earlier years 
are not available, but estimates have been made for the crop years 
1913-14 to 1916-17 on the basis of the total weight of wheat used 
in milling " by assuming that 30 per cent of the wheat is recovered 
as mill feed. The following table shows the total estimated produc- 
tion in tons of wheat-flour by-products for the crop years 1913-14 to 
1919-20: 

Table 2. — Estimated production oj wheat Jeeds, by crop years, 1913-14 to 1919-20, 

inclusive} 



Year. 




1913-14 
1914-16 
1915-16 
1916-17 



4,924,000 
4,785,000 
6,133,000 
4,672,000 



Year. 


Tons. 


1917-18... 


4,883,000 
4,300,000 
6,338,000 


1918-19 


1919-20 



1 Figures for 1913-14 to 1916>17 are estimates on basis of wheat used as shown by the report of the' 
Federal Trade Commission on Commercial Wheat Flour Milling, p. 96, by using 68 pounds per bushel 
to obtain total weight and assuming mill feed equals 30 per cent of the total weight. Figures for 1917-18, 
1918^19, and 1919-20 are from the United States Grain Corporation figures published In supplement to 
Grain and Flour Statistics During the War. Table 22, p. 22. 

' Imports of bran and middlings entered for domestic consumption and exports of bran and middlings 
were, according to Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, as follows: 



Year. 



1913-14 
1914-16 
1916-16 
1916-17 



Imports. 


Exports. 


Tons. 
60,761 
36,077 
41,626 
32,717 


Tons. 

2,670 
11,426 
14,613 

7,428 



Year. 



1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 



Imports. 



Tons. 
64,608 
20,796 
44,697 



Exports. 



Tons^ 
2,907 



The estimated output of mill feeds for the first four years ranged 
from 4,672,000 tons for 1916-17 to 5,133,000 tons in the year preceding. 
For 1917-18 the estimated production fell to 4,383,000 tons and for 
1918^19 to 4,300,000 tons. The 1919-20 production was 5,338,000 
tons or more than 1,000,000 tons greater than for 1918-19. 

The Food Administration secured reports during a part of the war 

Eeriod from most of the \raeat-flour nulls, showing the quantities of 
ran, shorts, and middlings produced. The figures for the crop year 
1917-18 are as follows: Bran, 1,797,000 tons, or 41 per cent; shorts, 
1,183,410 tons, or 27 per ceiit; middlings, 569,790 tons, or 13 per cent, 
out of the total of 4,383,000 tons, as given above; the remaining 19 per 
cent being mixed feeds.^^ 

Simihar figures are not available for the other years, and it is 
doubtful whether these percentages applied to the totals for other 
years would give correct results, on account of the differences in 
miUing practices during the war. 

By-products of rye milling. — Bran, shorts, and middlings are 
mentioned by the writers on animal feeds as the by-products of the 
manufacture of rye flour, The bran and middlings are usually 
combined as rye feed. The Association of Feed Control Officiab 
recognizes only rye middlings or rye feed and rye red dog flour, the 



11 Federal Trade Commission Report on Commercial Wheat Flour MiUiog, p. 95. 
u War Industries Board Price Bulletin No. 8, p. 5, and No. 0, p. 15. 
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latter consistiof of low-grade flour with some particles of bran and 
other offal, while the former consists of the products other than flour. 

The rye flour by-products are said to resemble closely the 
corresponding wheat flour by-products, but authorities differ with 
regard to their feeding value as compared with the latter.^^ The 
average of 186 analyses of rye feed snows the content of protein, 
fat, and fiber, respectively, as 15.3 per cent, 3.2 per cent, ana 4.7 per 
cent. These figures show a somewhat lower content of crude protein 
and fat and considerably lower fiber content than the corresponding 
figures for wheat flour by-products. 

Statistics of the total production of rye flour offal are not available, 
but the Quantity is very small as compared with that of wheat flour 
offal. The census figures for 1914 show the total quantity of rye 

f round in that year as 12,814,000 bushels as compared with 545,728,000 
ushels of wheat ground.^* While figures for this particular year may 
not be typical, they will answer for the piuyose of a rough comparison. 
The corresponding figures for the census of 1919 are not yet available. 

By-peoducts of barley milling. — Barley mills produce barley 
flour and pearl barley for human consumption. The latter is made 
by removing the outer and inner husk of the grain, after which it is 
OTOund to a roimd form and put through a polishing process. ^^ 
Writers on the subject of animal feeds refer to the by-proauct from 
both these processes as '^barley feed'' or '' barley meal. The Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials, however, distinguishes in its official 
definitions between *' barley feed '' and ^' barley mixed feed,'' the form- 
er being the by-product from the manufacture of pearl barley, and 
the latter that from the milling of barley flour. 

The barley by-products closely resemble wheat bran in composition 
and are said to have about the same feeding value.^** 

The averages of 13 samples of barley feed (Henry and Morrison, 
17th ed.) give protein, 12.7 per cent; fat, 3.4 per cent; fiber, 7.8 per 
cent. 

Statistics of the quantity of barley by-products produced have not 
been secured. They are, however, quantitatively imimportant as 
compared with wheat feeds. ^^ 

By-products of buckwheat ". milling. — In the manufacture of 
buckwheat flom* the by-products are hulls, and shorts or middlings. 
The black, woody hulls nave little feeding value, but the middlings 
are recognized as a valuable feed, which is used almost entirely for 
dairy cows. Sometimes the hulls are mixed with the middlings and 
the product is sold as buckwheat feed, which is said to contain 
ordinarily from one-half to two- thirds of huUs.^® The average con- 
tent of protein, fat, and fiber, respectively, in buckwheat middlings 
(54 analyses) is 28.3 per cent, 7.4 per cent, and 4.8 per cent. Similar 

" Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 164; Bull. p. 203. 

1* Census of Manufacturers, 1914, Vol. II, Table 13, p. 401. 

^ Vult6 and Vanderbilt, Food Industries, p .49. 

w Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 164; Woll, p. 183, Official Definitions, Appendix 2. 

" The census statistics for 1914 give the quantity of barley milled as 20,288,000 bushels, while, as stated 
above, the quantity of wheat milled in 1914 was 545,728,000 bushels. The quantity of barley milled in that 
year was, however., considerably larger than that of rye (12,814,000 bushels), and the rye crop in recent 
years has averaged only about one-tiiird that of barley. (Department of Agriculture Year Book, 1919, 
pp. 542 and 549.) Presumably, therefore, the quantity of by-products from oarley milling is normally 
considerat>ly larger than the by-products from rye miUmg. 

18 Buckwheat is not a cereal botanically, but is usually classed as such for commercial purposes. CBoll. 
p. 205.) 

" Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 171; Woll, p. 184; Dairymen's League News, Feb. 26, 1919, p. 4. 
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figures for good erade buckwheat feed (18 analyses) are 19.3 per cent; 
5.2 per cent, ana 17.9 per cent. 

Buckwheat by-products are not of very great importance on account 
of the small production. The milling season lasts only about four 
months. The number of mills is not large and the largest mill in 
the country produced in 1919 less than 500 tons of buckwheat feed. 
The census of 1914 gives the Quantity of buckwheat ^ain milled in 
that year as only 5,478,000 bushels, though the totfifl crop of that 
vear was nearly 17,000,000 bushels. In more recent years the 
buckwheat crop of the United States has averaged about 16,000,000 
bushels.'^ 

By-pboducts of cobn idiLUNG. — ^The principal products of the 
modem roller processes of com miUing are com meal, cracked com, 
hominy, hominy grits, and brewers' gnts. Com oil is also produced 
from me germ. Com flour, the finely divided material separated 
by bolting, may be regarded as a by-product of the gradual reduc- 
tion process.*^ The by-products resulting from com milling, which 
are used as stock feeds, are com bran, com feed meal, hommy feed, 
and com oil cake. Corn bran corresponds approximately to the 
bran obtained in the milting of wheat in the modem flour mill, and 
com feed meal is a cattle feed ooixsisting usually of a mixture of 
bran and fine offal, mostly of a starchy nature, obtained as a by- 
product in the nondegerminating process of milling com. The ground 
germ is often in part an ingredient of corn feed meal. 

The nature of the by-products of com milling will be better under- 
stood from a brief description ^^ of the structure of the com kernel, 
which is in some respects similar to that of wheat. 

There is first the outside husk, or skin, made up of two distinct 
layers. This is high in fiber, scarcely any being found in the other 

Eortions of the kernel. Next is a layer oi cells rich in gluten. The 
ody of the kernel siuroimding the germ or embryo consists of closely 
compacted starch cells, though some of this interior tissue on the 
sides of the kernel next to the walls is flinty.^ 

Hominy feed. — Hominy feed, which is also called hominy meal, 
hominy clops, and com tearts, consists of the kiln-dried mixture ok 
the braK, germ (with or without a partial extraction of the oil), and 
part of the starchy portion of the com kernel obtained in the deger- 

so Census of Manu&ctureB, 1914, Vol. 11, p. 401; Department of Agriculture Year Book, 1019, p. 554. 

*i Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 215, p. 5. 

» Jordan, The Feeding of Farm Animals, pp. 252-253. 

» There are two processes of roll er milling known as the degerminatingand the nondegerminating processes. 
The following description of the d^erminating process is taken from Bulletin No. 215 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture entitle "Composition of Com (Maize) Meal Manufactured by Different Proc- 
esses and the Influence of Composition on the Keeping Qualities," by A. L. Winton, w . C. Burnet, and 
J. H. Bommann: 

" Com is carried from the elevator or bin through a magnetic separator to remove nails, etc. , then through 
a screen to remove 1^^ pieces of cobs or other foreign matter and over a fine screen to remove sand and g^t. 
It is then aspirated with a strong air current to remove impurities of a light , fluffy nature. 

" The cleaned com now goes through the tempering device and to the d^erminator. In the latter ma- 
chine the kernels are broken open, the germs are partly broken loose from the starchy portion of the 
grain, and the bran is partially removed. This broken com is dried and allowed to flow through the 
Hominy separator. In this machine the stock is led through a revolving sheet-tron cyUnd^, through the 
metal of which are numerous narrow slots. Within this cylinder are beaters revolving in the opposite 
direction ftom the cylinder. This removes some bran and most of the rotten grains, which latter are shat- 
tered into very fine particles as they pass through the degerminators. 

"From this cylinder the stock passes through a sizing reel which removes all the material fine enough 
to pass a number seven screen (seven meshes to the Imear inch). At the same time it is aspirated to 
remove dust and bran. The coarse portion from this machine, which is now quite well cleaned, is passed 
through the first, second, and third break rolls, being scre^ied after each break, separating flour, meal, 
fine grits, coarse grits, and hominy. 

"As the products attain the desired degree of fineness they are aspirated thoroughly before bagging." 

The degerminating process yidds the important by-products known as hominy feed and com oil cake 
or meal. The by-products from the nondegerminating process are com bran and com feed meal. 
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tninating process. It is a palatable feed, like com in composition, 
but somewhat bulkier. It contains more fat than com and is some- 
what lower in nitrogen-free extract and higher in fiber. It is highly 
valued as a dairy feed and for fattening steers and is also used as a 
substitute for com in the rations for the other farm animals.^* 

Com hran and com feed meal, — The diflFerence between com bran 
and com feed meal can not be sharply defined. Pure com bran is 
the outer coating or hull of the com kernel and does not possess high 
feeding value. When any considerable quantity of the germ and 
starchy part of the kernel is ground into the bran the product merges 
into what is termed com feed meal. The feeding value of com feed 
meal depends almost entirely on the grade of table meal produced. 

If 20 per cent of the com ground goes into by-product it will show about 9 per cent 
protein, 5 per cent fcit and 9 per cent crude fiber. The percentage of protein remains 
almost stationary, but the percentage of fat increases and that of fiber decreases as the 
volume of feed aavances above 20 per cent. The commercial value of com feed meal 
is, therefore, entirely dependent upon the character of the milling process followed.^ 

Com oil cake, — This is a by-product not only of the com mills but 
also of the starch and glucose factories and is taken up in the next 
section of this chapter. , 

The average protein, fat, anjl fiber conteiit of hominy feed, com 
bran, and corn feed meal are given in the following statement from 
Henry and Morrison (17th ed.) : 



By-product. 



Hominy feed f high grade) 

Hominy feed (low grade) 

Com bran 

Com feed meal (com meal or chop) 



Crude 
protein. 



Per cent, 

10.6 

9.5 

9.7 

9.3 



Fat. 



Percent, 
8.0 
6.2 
5.7 
3.8 



Fiber. 



Percent, 
4.4 
&5 
9.8 
2.3 



Number of 
analyses. 



778 

68 

77 

5^335 



Other com-mUl feeds. — ^In some parts of the country the entire 
com kernel is ground in small mills into a fine meal and is used as a 
feed for cattle, horses, hogs, and poultry. However, much of the 
feed product is made from that part of the kernel left after the man- 
ufacture of cracked com or table meal, and is correctly called com 
feed meal.^* 

Com and cob meal and groimd com cobs are discussed in Chapter 
IV, section 2. 

Production, — The Commission did not find it feasible to secure 
complete statistics of the production of by-products from com nulling, 
largely on account of the very large number of mills producing these 
by-products. Reliable estimates are also lacking. 

The hominy feed produced prior to November, 1916, was to a 
large extent the by-product of hominy grits manufactured for brewing 
purposes. About that time there developed an abnomil export demand 
for com flour and com grite for use as substitutes for wheat flour. Ex- 

Eorts of these products were xmusually large in 1917, 1918, and 1919. 
fining part oi this time there was also a heavy domestic demand for 

M Woll, p. 186; Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 165. 

* Statement of £ . S. Miller, quoted in Price Current-Grain Reporter, Aug. 20, 1919, p. 40. 

» Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 163. 
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com pi'oducts as a substitute fof wheat foods. This led to a greatly 
increased production of hominy feed. In the fall of 1920 the produc- 
tion of hominy feed was reported to be comparatively small on ac- 
count of the withdrawal of the domestic demand for brewers' grits 
and the great falling off in the demand for com flour and com meal 
as a substitute for weat flour. 

Comparatively little com bran comes on the market as such, since 
it is usually mixed with the other by-products.^^ 

By-produots of oatmeal mills. — The oat by-products are ob- 
tained chiefly from the manuf actiu*e of oatmeal and other breakfast 
foods. Besides the primary products of the oatmeal mills, viz, oat 

froats, or the kernels of the oat berry, which are ordinarily used as 
uman food,, four oat by-products are recognized by the Association 
of Feed Control Officials. These are oat nulls, oat middlings, oat 
shorts, and cUpped oat by-product. The first three are derived 
from the oatmeal miQs, and the clipped oat by-product comes partly 
from the miQs and partly from gram elevators. These by-products 
are described and then- quaUties discussed in Chapter W, sections 5, 
9, and 10. 

Production. — ^The production of oat feed,^ by years, 1913 to 1919, 
inclusive, as furnished by 11 of the principal oatmeal millers of the 
country, is shown in the following table : 

Table 3. — Prodwdion oj oat Jeed hy 11 principal oatmeal miUers, by years y 1913-1919, 

inclvMve. ^ 



Year. 


Tons. 


1 

Year. 


Tans. 


1913 - 


89,731 

95,783 

118,545 

117,047 


1917 


202,210 


1914 


. 


1918 


262,294 


1916 


1919 


169,414 


1916 











1 In addition to the domestic production of oat feed, according to Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, there were imported for domestic consumption the following quantities of oat hulls 
(presumably oat feed): 



Year. 


Tons. 


Year. 


Tons. 


1913-14 


28,763 
13,036 
25,545 
14,634 


1917-18 


15,433 


1914-15 


1918-19 


17,669 


1915-16 


1919-20 


11,229 


1916-17 









The abnormally large production of the war years 1917 and 1918 
is to be noted. This doubtless is accounted for bv the very large 
production of oatmeal resulting from the demand for substitutes 
for wheat foods, brought about by the Food Administration's con- 
servation program. 

Similar statistics for clipped oat by-product were not secured, 
because this commodity comes largely from the grain elevators, and 
these are so numerous that it was not practicable to secure statistics 
from them. If ttie statements of the trade may be relied on, how- 
ever, the tonnage of clipped oat by-product exceeds that of oat feed 

>7 Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 155. 
» Oat lulls, oat shorts, and oat middlings. 
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given above. Practicallv the entire production of clipped Oat by- 
product is used by mixed-feed manufacturers. 

By-products of rice miisling. — ^The rice grain as it comes from 
the threshing machine, which separates the grain from the straw, 
is called rough rice. When damaged or sufficientlv low in price the 
whole rough rice is sometimes usedfor feeding stocK. But tne whole 
grain is probably not fed extensively anywhere, and its use as a stock 
feed seems to be limited to the poorer grades near the place of growth. 

Tte main product resulting from the processes of rice mUlmg *• is 
the polished rice of commerce; the by-products are bran, polish, and 
hulls, and in a few mills the additional by-product caUed pearling 
cone meal. 

Bice hulls, as the name indicates, form the outer coating of the 
grain. The quaHties and uses of this by-product are discussed in 
Chapter IV, section 6. \ 

R%ce bran is the brown covering of the rice grain or the bran layer 
or pericarp beneath the hull, which is removed bv friction in the 
process of milling. Its particles are smaller and oi a ihore delicate 
texture than those of wheat bran. Commercial rice bran is a mixture 
of the by-products from different machines. It contains small 
broken particles of the rice grain, some small particles of hulls, and 
practicallv the entire germ. Careful modern milling should remove 
most of the hull partides from the bran. Rice bran contains a high 

Eercentage of fat and moisture, and therefore is likely to heat and 
ecome rancid and cake. It loses weight and does not keep weU or 
bear shipment over long distances. The bran wiU keep better if 
mixed with an ingredient which absorbs the fat. Two methods are 
used successfully to prevent heating and caking. (See also Chap. 
IV, sec. 6.) One is to dry the bran so as to reduce its moisture to 
8 or 9 per cent. The other is to remove a part of the oil by the ex- 
peller or naphtha process. Some millers assert that drying is not 
needed unless the harvesting season has been wet, and that bran will 
keep indefinitely if properly treated and kept free from weevils. 

Authorities agree that rice bran is an excellent feed, either straight 
or mixed, for cattle, horses, or hogs.' Pure rice bran is suitable for 
human food. 

» In the milling of this rough grain for the production of the commercial polished rice for human food 
certain by-products result which are used as feed for live stock. The first process in milling consists in 
cleaning the grain, removing foreign matter, the long beard, and stems, and light or blighted grains. The 
cleaned grain is then run between hulling stones in order to crack or split the huUs^ as the outer chaffy 
coverings are called. The whole product then goes to the stone reel, which is a revolving octagonal frame- 
work covered with wire screens . The fine material which passes through this reel consists of broken hulls, 
germs, and true bran. It is called stone-reel bran. The loose huUs are removed by suction. 

In the next process the "paddy" machine separates the remaining rou^ rice from the hulled grains. 
The unhulled grains are again passed between hulling stones set closer together than the first set, and the 
operations are repeated till aU the huUs are removed. 

From the paddy machines the brown rice grains go to the "first break hullers," consisting of a grooved 
cylinder revolving within a concentric hollow cylinder. In this machine friction loosens the oran or outer 
brownish coating of the hulled grain, and the stream of rice then passes to the "first break reel,'' whi(^ 
removes the loosed bran. A second set of huUers, with parts more closely adjusted, then loosens more of 
the bran and the rice stream then passes to another reel, which removes the "second break bran." 

In a very few miUs the last two operations areincreased by the addition of "pearlingcones" which follow 
the hullers. The object of the pearling cones is to permit sudi adjustments of the hullers as to lessen the 
violence of the friction, to make the removal of the bran a more gradual process, and to diminish the propor- 
tion of brokenrice grains, which must be sold at a lower price than the wnole grains. The product removed 
by the pearling cones is called "pearling cone meal.'' It consists mainly of the layers which belong in the 
"rice polish"in mills where no pearling cones are installed. 

After going through theprocessesdescribed, the rice, which has becomdvery warm from friction, is passed 
tolarge bins, where it cools for severalhours. Itis then passed on to the "Dmsn." This consists of a vertical 
cylindricalf rame covered with a thick padding of soft leather strips, the fofVard edge of which is fast, while 
the othOT edge i s free, so as to throw it outward by centrifugal force. This causes the leather strips to rub 
vigorously against the stream of rice which is falling from the top of the cylinder, while the leather frame 
revolves rapidly within a cylinder of wire screen . This process of polishing removes by friction the last of 
the inner bran coats, and the fine powder resulting is called rice polish. (Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 670, Aug. 11, 1917.) 
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Rice polish consists of the last bran layers and some part of the 
starch from the rice grain inside the bran layers. Jt is a fine powder 
with a small proportion of minute particles of broken grain and a 
very small part oi the germ. 

fi-ice polish is an excellent horse and cattle feed, but when fed to 
these animals is mixed with less concentrated feed. It may be fed 
straight to hogs, and when made into a slop is considered by some 
feeders the best hog feed known. The polish contains more starch 
and less protein and fat than are contained in the bran. 

Pearling cone meal is the by-product resulting from the use of 
pearling cones, and consists of about 70 per cent bran and 30 per cent 
polish. It is sometimes sold under the name of pearluig cone meal 
and sometimes mixed with and sold as either bran or polish. This 
by-product is not important because so few of the mills produce it. 

Production. — ^The estimated annual production of rice bran and 
polish for the years 1913 to 1919 is given in the following table: 

Table 4. — Estimated production of rice bran and rice polish, by years, 191S-1919, 

inclusive.^ 



Year. 


Rice bran. 


Rice polish. 


Year. 


Rice bran. 


Rice poliflh. 


1913 


Tons. 
49,207 
45,042 
55,243 
78,219 


Tons. 
11,640 
10,655 
13,068 
18,503 


1917 


Tom. 
66,223 
73,743 

78,248 


Tons. 
16,666 


1914 


1918 


17,445 


1915 


1919 


18,510 


1916 











1 Compiled by statistical department Louisiana State Rice Milling Co. (Inc.). The estimate was made 
on the l^is of an average production of 13.95 pounds of rice bran and 3.30 pounds of rice polish from 
a barrel (162 pounds) of rough rice. 

Rice bran is used entirely as a stock feed and is consumed largely 
in the South. Rice polish is used to some extent in the arts, but the 
proportion so consumed has not been determined. Unlike rice bran 
it is suitable for shipping long distances. Hence it is more widely 
distributed than that commodity. 

Section 3. Starch and glucose by-products. 

The main primary products of the starch and glucose factories are 
the dry starches, com sirups and sugars, the dextrines, and com oil. 
In the manufacture of these commodities by-products are turned 
out which are important feeds for live stock. These are corn gluten 
meal, corn gluten feed, and corn oil cake, and com oil cake meal. 
Com oil cake meal is the ground form of com oil cake and is also 
known as com germ meal and germ oil meal. 

Process of manufacture. — ^In the manufacture of starch and 
glucose products the shelled com, which is the raw material, is first 
passed through a cleaning machine, which removes pieces of cob, 
dirt, dust, etc. It is then immersed in large steeping tanks, where 
it remains about two days. This causes the com .to soften and swell 
and the component parts are loosened. The water takes up the com 
solubles and is drawn oflF and evaporated and the resultant material 
forms part of the com gluten feed.^® The steeped com is then ground 
coarsely so that the germ is not broken, but the interior starch cells 

w Formerly this seep water was allowed to run to waste. (Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 154.) 
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are set free. The resultant soft mass is run into separators filled 
with a mixture of starch and water. The germs, which contain tlie 
oil, are lighter, rise to the surface, and flow oflF to screens by which 
they are separated from the raw starch (starch and gluten) . The 
hulls being neavier sink to the bottom, and are also screened from 
the raw starch and form a part of the com gluten feed. 

The raw starch, which consists of the endosperm and is composed 
of starch and gluten, now passes over a series of tables. The gluten 
runs off at the end and afterwards forms part of the com gluten feed. 
The starch settles to the bottom and is later removed. After the 
starch has been separated from the bran and gluten, these two latter 
are imited and are sold as com gluten feed. Sometimes the gluten 
is not mixed with the bran, but is dried and sold as com gluten meal. 

The germ of the com, which contains considerable ofl, is ground 
and cooked and most of the oil squeezed o\it in powerful presses. 
The residue is called com oil cake, and, as stated above, when ground 
is known variously as com oil cafee meal, com germ meal, and germ 
oil meal.*®* 

Corn gluten meal. — This by-product is sometimes also called 
com by-product without com bran to distinguish it from com gluten 
feed, which contains the bran or hulls in addition to the gluten. It 
is one of the richest concentrates in protein. One of me leading 
brands is guaranteed to contain not less than 40 per cent protein. 
The results of 307 analyses compiled by Henry and Morrison, of high- 
grade com gluten meal show an average protein content of 35.5 per 
cent, with 4.7 per cent fat, and 2.1 per cent fiber. 

Com gluten meal, though a very valuable feed, is not of great 
importance commercially on account of the small production, most 
of it being mixed with the bran and sold as com gluten feed.^^ 

CoBN GLUTEN FEED. — Com gluten feed, or, as it is generally called, 
gluten feed, is also rich in crude protein, though it contains much less 
protein, somewhat less fat, and considerably more fiber than com 
gluten meal. The leading brands on the market are guaranteed to 
contain 23 per cent protein. The averages determined from 800 
analyses show 25.4 per cent crude protein, 3.8 per cent fat, and 7.1 
per cent fiber. 

Com gluten feed is used principally as a feed for dairy cows, though 
it is also fed to other animals. 

COBN OIL CAKE OR CORN GERM CAKE AND CORN OIL MEAL OR CORN 

GERM MEAL. — ^This by-product has already been described. Exports 
are made in the form oi cake, while the meal is generally used in this 
country.*^ The protein content of this feed is somewhat lower than 
that 01 com gluten feed, but the fat content is much higher than in 
either com ^uten feed or com gluten meal. The average of 36 
analyses of mgh-grade germ oil meal shows crude protein, 22.6 per 
cent; fat, 10.8 per cent; fiber, 9 per cent. Similar figured for low- 
grade germ oU meal, based on 22 analyses, are 13.7 per cent, 10.4 
per cent, and 8.7 per cent, respectively. One well-known brand on 
the market, however, has a guaranteed fat content of only 5 per cent, 
though samples analyzed by State officials showed 7 or 8 per cent of fat. 

so> Corn and Its Uses, published by the American Manufacturers' Association of Products from Com* 
n Bull., p. 190; Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 154. 
*> Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 155. 
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Production. — ^Practically the entire output of cornstarch and 
glucose products and by-products is produced by 10 companies. The 
Commission secured the statistics of the com gluten feed and com 
oU cake and meal produced by these compames during the years 
1913-1919, inclusive. The aggregate output of these 10 companies, 
-which may be taken as substantially the total for the United otates, 
is shown m the foUowing table: 

Table 5. — Production of com gliUen feed and com ail cake and meal, by ten principal 

manufacturers, by years, 191S-1919, inclusive. 



Year. 


Com gluten 
feed.i 


Com oil 

cake and 

meal. 


Year. 


Comglnten 
feed.i 


Com oil 

cake and 

meal. 


1913 ^. 


Tons. 

327,323 

303,288 

358,718 

422,059 


TofM. 

39,363 
35,573 
38,305 
38,031 


1917 1. 


417,111 
497,354 
444,826 


TofM. 

36,494 
40,480 
30,812 


1914 :.. 


1918 


1915 


1919 


1916 











1 Including comparatively small quantities of com gluten meal. 

The annual production of com gluten feed during the seven-year 
period covered has ranged from 303,000 tons to 497,000 tons. The 
average for the five-year period ending with 1919 was 428,000 tons. 
The output of corn oil cake and meal ^^ is much smaller, being less in 
recent years than 10 per cent of the production of com gluten feed. 

Section 4. Brewery and distillery by-prodncts and yeast and vinegar 
by-products. 

The by-products of brewing and distilling which are used as feeds 
for live stock are called brewers' grains and malt sprouts and dis- 
tillers' grains. Yeast and vinegar dried grains are obtained as by- 
product from the manufacture of yeast or vinegar. 

Processes of manufacture. — Tlie following brief description of 
the manufacture of brewers' grains and malt sprouts is taken from 
the Productive Feeding of Farm Animals, by F. W. Woll:^* 

Brewers' grains are the by-product obtained in the manufacture of beer. The 
barley is steeped in warm water and held at a warm temp^ature until it b^;ins to 
sprout; by this process the starch content in the grain is converted into sugar (meJtose), 
tnrough {he action of the ferment diastase found in barley. When tiie malted barley 
contains a maximum amount of sugar it is quickly dried. The tiny dry sprouts are 
then separated and form tJie feed called malt sprouts, while the remaining dried grains 
make what is knbwn as malt. This is treated with large quantities of water to extract 
the sugar, ash, and other soluble components; the extracted malt makes wet brewers' 
grains, and these, on drying in vacuum, are changed into dried brewers' grains. 

Distillers' grains are the residue obtained in the manufactiu'e of 
alcohol and distilled liquors from cereals. The rye or com from 
which the liquor is made is ground and heated in large steel drums, 
in order thoroughly to cook tl^e starch ^ains. The ground grains 
are then cooled and treated with a solution of malt and part of the 
starch is changed to maltose or malt sugar. The sugar is changed 
into alcohol by the addition of yeast. The alcohol is distilled off, 
leaving a watery residue known as distiQers' slops. These slops are 
often fed to steers at or near the distillery, and such cattle are known 



« The figures do not Include the output of com mills. 
M Page 188; see also Bull, pp. 200-201. 
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on the liveH3tock market as '^distillers/' Distillers' slops are also fed 
to hogs. The grains from the slop are also dried in dners especially 
constructed for the purpose and put on the market as distillers' dried 
grains. They consist of the hulls, germ, protein, and carbohydrates 
of nutritive value. Com makes the best and rye the poorest dis- 
tillers' grains.**^ 
Yeast and vinegar dried grains are described as follows: 

Yeast or vinegar dried grains are the dried residue from the mixture of cereals, 
malt and malt sprouts (sometimes cottonseed meal) , obtained in the manufacture of 
veast or vinegar. They consist of corn or com and rye, from which most of the starch, 
has been extracted, tb^ther with malt added during the manufacturing process to 
change the starch to sugars, and malt sprouts (sometimes cottonseed mesd), added, 
during the manufacturing process to aid m filtering t^e residue from the wort and 
serve as a source of food supply for the yeast.^ 

Characteristics of brewery and distillery feeds, — ^Thewet 
brewers' and distiUers' grains are hardly to be considered commercial 
feeds in the ordinary sense. Though they are often 'sold, from their 
very nature it is necessary to use them shortly after they are made 
and near the place of production. They can not be shipped long dis- 
tances. On the other hand, dried brewers' and distiQers' grains can 
be kept indefinitely and shipped like other commercial feeds.^ 

Brewers' dried grains are said to be an excellent feed for cattle and 
horses but not fitted for hogs on account of their high content of crude 
fiber. 

According to Henry and Morrison, the average of 431 analyses of 
brewers' dried grains shows crude protein, 26.5 per cent; fat, 6.9 per 
cent; and filler, 14.6 per cent.- The corresponding results for 139 
analyses of samples containiug less than 25 per cent protein were 
23.1 per cent, 6.4 per cent, and 15 per cent, respectively. 

Malt sprouts are a light, bulky, and somewhat dusty feed. They 
contain a considerable amount of protein but are said to be not verv 
palatable. On account of its dustiness this feed is either mixed witn 
other concentrates or with silage, or is moistened or soaked before it 
is used. It is an especially valuable dairy feed and may be used in 
limited quantities for other animals. The average of 253 analyses of 
malt sprouts showed 26.4 per cent protein, 1.5 per cent fat, and 12.6 
per cent fiber. 

Distillers' dried grains make a rich and valuable feed for farm ani- 
mals. In the rye grains the protein content is 30 per cent or less, 
while in the better grades the protein may run as high as 34 to 36 per 
cent, with 10 to 12 per cent of fat or more. The distiQers' dried 
grains, according to one of the textbooks on animal nutrition, ''have 
a high digestibihty and must be classed among our most satisfactory 
and economical protein feeds, of a value nearly similar to oil meal 
when fed in rations for dairy cows."^ They are said to be unsuitable 
for hogs, except in small amounts, on account of their high fiber con- 
tent. 

It is said that yeast and vinegar dried grains probably have a 
feeding value simifar to distillers' dried grains. 

Production. — ^The estimated annual production of brewers' dried 
grains and malt sprouts for the fiscal jears ending June 30, 1913 to 
1920, inclusive, is shown in the foUowmg table: 

»» WoU, pp. 189-190, and BuU, p. 192. 

»«BuU,p.231. 

«7 Woll, pp. 188-180. 

" Wollj p. 190; see also Bull, pp. 192-198. 
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TabiiE 6. — Estimated production of brewers^ dried grains and malt sprouts ^ hy fiscal years 

ended June 30, 1913-1920, inclusive.^ 



Fiscal year. 



1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 



Brewers' 

dried 

grains. 


Malt 
sproats. 


Tons. 

490,000 

496,000 

449,000 

440,000 


Tom. 
54,000 
65,000 
50,000 
49,000 



Fiscal year. 



1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 



Brewers' 

dried 

grains. 



Tons. 
456,000 
377,000 
206,000 
69,000 



Malt 
sproats. 



Tons. 

51,000 

42,000 

23,000 

7,700 



1 This estimate of the output of brewers' dried grains and malt sprouts is based on the statement by the 
United States Brewers' Association that the by-product from the production of 60,000,000 barrels of beer 
will amount to 450,000 tons of dried grains and 50,000 tons of malt sprouts. The output of fermented liquors 
by fiscal years was as follows: 1913. 65,324,876; 1914, 66.189,473; 1915. 59,808,210; 1916, 58,633.624; 1917, 
60,817,379: 1918, $0,266,216; 1919, 27,712,648; and 1920, 9,231,280 barrels. (Report of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 1918, p. 169, and 1920, p. 171.) 

No. satisfactory] statistics or estimates of the production of dis- 
tillers' dried grains were secured. This product is naturally of 
comparatively small importance since the advent of nation-wide 
prohibition. 

Statistics of yeast-dried grains were secured from the leading 
producer. The annual output for this concern from 1913 to 1919, 
inclusive (with an estimate for 1920), was as follows: 

Table 7. — Production of yeast-dried grains by the principal manufacturer, by years, 

1913-1920, inclusive. 



Year. 


Tons. 


Year. 

« 


Tons. 


1913 


11,576 
13,515 
15,903 
22,555 


1917 


22,381 
25,698 
14,852 


1914 


1918 


1915 


1919 


1916 


1920 


1 12,000 







1 Estimated by producer. 

It is stated on competent authority that probably not more than 
1,000 tons of yeast-dned grains are producea yearly by other manu- 
facturers. It is also stated that most of this commodity goes directly 
to feeders and probably verjr little into commercial mixed feeds. 

Most of the yeast manufacturers have recently substituted beet 
molasses for cereals as the raw material in the manufacture of yeast. 
In the future, therefore, it is probable that the supply of yeast grains 
will be negligible. It will be noted that the estimated production 
for 1920, as shown in the above table, was less than half the 
production for 1918. 

The total production of vinegar grains for the United States is 
comparatively small. 

Section 6. Oil-mill by-prodncts. 

The oil-mill by-products are the residues left after the extraction 
of the oil from various seeds and nuts. By far the most important 
among these are cottonseed by-products and flaxseed by-products. 
Peanut cake and meal, coconut-oil meal, and soy-bean cake and meal 
may also be mentioned as important feeds in tms group. The minor 
oil-mill by-products are those derived from sunflower seed, rapeseed 
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sesame seed, hempseed, palm nuts, and a few others. Most of these 
are little used in this country but are better known in Europe. 

CoTTONSEED BY-PRODUCTS. — Cotton Seed was lone used in mix- 
tures with bran, meal, etc., as an animal feed; but the modem uses 
of cottonseed oil have made the whole seed too valuable to be used 
to any extent directly as feed. The chief by-products from the 
manufacture of cottonseed oil are cottonseed cate and meal, cold 
pressed cottonseed cake, cottonseed feed, cottonseed hulls, and the 
so-called cottonseed hull bran, all of which are used as feed. 

Process of manufacture and descri'ption of by-products, — ^When 
cotton seed comes from the gin there is a furry coat of very short 
fibers adhering tenaciously to the seed. This fibrous material is called 
linters or hull fiber. Some varieties of cotton seed have very little 
of this huU fiber and others as high as 200 pounds or more per ton 
of seed. 

When the linters have been removed the seeds appear black and 
of an irregular oval shape. The average size is that of a small pea 
and the outer covering or hull is of a smooth, hard texture. Witnin 
this thick, hard hull is the folded embryo of the cotton plant, the 
kernel or meat of the cotton seed. It contains the oil and most of 
the other materials which give the seed value as a feed and fertilizer. 
Wide differences are found in the chemical composition of cotton 
seed according to the part of the cotton belt in which they are grown, 
and these differences show markedly in all the cottonseed prwiucts. 

The process of extracting the oil from the cotton seed involves 
the following steps: Removing all dirt and foreign matter from the 
seeds; stripping the seeds of the linters or hull fibers; opening the 
seeds; separating the kernels or meats from the hulls; crushing 
and steaming the meats; wrapping and molding the meats for the 
presses; extracting the oil in hydraulic presses. 

These processes yield the mam product — cottonseed oil — and the 
by-products, linters, hulls, and, cake, as the residue is called after 
the greater part of the oil has been expressed. When this cake is 
ground it is called cottonseed meal. Various uses are made of the 
Enters, but only the cake, meal, and hulls are used as animal feeds. 
Cottonseed f eea is the product resulting from the mixture of greater 
or less quantities of hulls with the meal. . (See Chap. IV, sec. 8.) 

Cottonseed hulls. — Cottonseed hulls have already been described 
as the thick, hard outer covering of the seeds. Their composition 
and qualities are considered in Chapter IV, section 8. It is sufl&cient 
to mention the fact that they are generally regarded as having com- 
paratively low feeding value, and mat, other Siings being equal, the 
greater the amount of hulls included with the me^ the lower will be 
theprotein content of the product. 

The hulls are sometimes finely ground and freed from the particles 
of lint which were left in the delinting process, the resulting product 
being commonly but erroneously called cottonseed huU bran. 

Cottonseed cake. — It has already been stated that the hard residue 
of the meats after the oil is expressed is called cottonseed cake. It is 
in slabs 13^ by 32 inches and about 1 inch thick. This by-product 
differs considerably in its content of ammonia and protein, owing to 
natural causes, arising from differences in seed, climate, and seasons. 
Moreover, the cake as it comes from the press always contains more 
or less hidl particles. It is impossible, to separate the huUs from the 
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meats perfectly with the present machinery. The cake may contain 
as high as 20 per cent (by weight) of hulls or as low as 6 to 8 per cent. 
' The average is about 12 to 15 per cent. Authorities differ on the 
proportion of hulls which shoula be left with the meats in order to 
secure the best results in extracting the oil, some crushers asserting 
that the best oil extraction is secured when the meats are freest 
from hulls. Those who ar^e for the presence of hulls with the meats 
say that the drainage of od is better, and that unless a null is fully 
equipped with the best modem machinery it can not operate most 
efficiently by pressing the pure meats. While present milling meth- 
ods do not enable the oil miller to <letermine beforehand exactly the 
percentage of hulls which will go with the meats, the machinery and 
methods are such that he can approximate the minimum of 6 per cent, 
if he will equip his mill with available machines. On the other hand, 
he can approximate some high proportion of hulls up to 20 per cent, 
if he beheves it profitable to- do so. 

There is no opportunity to mix into cottonseed cake more hulls 
than were left in the process of separating the hulls from the kernels. 
For this reason some purchasers prefer U> buy cake rather than the 
meal, for they thus secure a more uniform product and one which 
could not have been adulterated by the addition of extra hulls. 
Some mills cut the cake into small lumps and sell these sacked. By 
far the greater part of the ^cottonseed cake manufactured, however, 
is ground into meal. Exports are generally in the form of cake. 

Cottonseed meal. — When the cake is ground a quantity of ground 
hulls may be poured into the hopper, giving the meal a higher per- 
centage of hulls than was in the cake. After the operation of grind- 
ing the cake has been completed it is also possible to mix any pro- 
portion of ground hulls with the meal. Another practice is the blend- 
mg of two meals having different percentages of protein to produce 
a meal of intermediate protein content. By these means meals can 
be made which differ considerably in protein content and hence in 
feeding and market values. 

About 20 per cent of the oil mills are equipped to grind cottonseed 
hulls and not more than 2 per cent are equipped to remove from the 
hulls the fine particles of lint or hull fiber which are left after the 
delinting process. At least one mill of the latter class produces 
ground cottonseed hulls and sells them to the trade and to other 
mills. It is probable that other mills similarly equipped manufacture 
ground hulls solely for use in their own plante, and som^ of the mills 
which grind the unrefined hulls may supply these to other mills not 
equipped for grinding the hulls. Some dealers in cottonseed meal 
maintain a plant for grinding hulls and mixing the ground product 
with meal, in order to reduce its protein gontent. 

Hie assertion is made by some oil millers and chemists who serve 
the trade that it is scientific and proper to restore to the product of 
the cottonseed meats all the hulls taken from them, so that the meal 
shall contain all the huUs that originally went with the kernels from 
which it is made. This would necessitate adding ground hulls to 
the meal either during or after the grinding process. Some who 
defend this position hold that it is umair to call this adulteration, 
since it is merely putting together materials which grew together in 

42976''— 21 4 
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nature. Others defend the' practice of adding ground hulls to the 
meal on the ground that this method enables mem to supply a meal 
having the protein content demanded by the purchaser. 

In opposition to this practice others assert that it is adulteration, 
that the product should bear another name, and that products made 
in this way are not uniform. 

Decline in protein content of cottonseed meal. — ^Much has been said 
in recent years about the decline in the percentage of protein in cotton- 
seed meal. There seems to be ample evidence that there has been 
such a decline, and there can be little doubt that this has been due 
mainly to an increase in the proportion of ground hulls present in 
tihie meal. Hie fact that the percentage of protein in cottonseed 
meals has been decreasing in the past 20 years is rather forcibly 
illustrated by the following table. This shows average results of 
analyses of cottonseed meal made at the Massachusetts Experiment 
Station since 18d7. The number of samples analyzed seems to be 
sufficiently lai^e to furnish accurate data lor generalization. 

Table 8. — Average results of analyses of cottonseed meal rrvade at- the Massachusetts 

Experiment Station, 1897-1919.^ 



Year. 


Number of 
samples. 


Piotein. 


Fat. 


FibOT. 


1807-1002 


03 
100 
85 
30 
64 
87 
50 
70 
72 
70 
02 
55 


Percent. 
46.2 
45.4 
42.0 
41.0 
41.0 
40.2 
40.2 
41.2 
30.7 
38.3 
37.0 
36.6 


Percent. 
11.2 
0.6 
0.2 
&2 
7.7 
7.7 
7.6 
7.7 
7.1 
7.0 
6.6 
6.7 


Percent. 
5.8 


1902-1006 


6 4 


100&-1011 


7.3 


1011 


7.7 


1012 


8.4 


1913 


9.2 


1014 


9.4 


1015* 


9.6 


1916 « 


las 


1917* 


11.7 


1918 « 


12.4 


1919* 


12.4 







1 Mass. Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 158 (December. 1014), p. 62; Control Series, Bulle- 
tin No. 10 (October, 1018), p. 21; Control Series Bulletin No. 11 (November, 1010), p. 30. 

> The figures cover the period beginning Sept. 1 of the preceeding year and ending Apr. 30 of the given 
year. 

It will be noted that there has been an almost steady decline in the 
percentage of protein in cottonseed meals analyzed at the Massachu- 
setts Experiment vStation, a considerable decrease in fat content, and 
a constantly increasing percentage of fiber. The average protein 
content of these samples nas fallen from 46.2 per cent for the years 
1897-1902 to 36.6 per cent in 1Q19. As the protein content decreased 
the percent of fiber increasedfrom 5.8 per cent in the period 1897-1902 
to 12.4 per cent in 1919. This points to the substitution of hulls for 
part of the protein-bearing kernels. The per cent of fat as well as 
that of protein has decreased in rather marked degree, but this is 
partly explained by improvements in oil extraction. The best 
extraction leaves about 6 per cent of oil in the cake. 

The decline in protein content was hastened by conditions during 
the World War. The great demand for linters for munitions purposes 
led to a more thorough deliating of the seed than had previously 
been the practice. . This more complete delinting of the seeds caused 
a larger proportion of the hulls to pass through with the meats in the 
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process of separating hulls from meats.> It is asserted that this prac- 
tice made a 36 per cent protein meal a sort of temporary standard, 
but apparently there is a rapid movement back to the higher grade 
of meal used before the war. An additional factor is increased freight 
rate«, which make the purchase of the higher protein meals relatively 
more profitable. 

The opinion is held by some that the reduction of the protein 
percentage in cottonseed meal is uneconomic, because the hulls in 
such medi are not of suflScient value to warrant shipping them long 
distances. It is argued that the most economical method of feeding 
cottonseed meal is to buy a meal of the highest protein content and 
to Hiix it with the best roughages available at the place where the 
meal is fed. 

It is also argued that the dissatisfaction resulting from the use of 
inferior meal will injure the market for all cottonseed meal, and that 
the temporary advantage of increased profits will be more than offset 
by the permanent bad effect on the trade. 

State officials and others opposed to the practice of reducing the 
proportion of protein bv the addition of hulls take the position that 
cottonseed meal gainea a trade position and definition when it was 
manufactured by methods of milling which separated from the 
meats as much of the huUs as possible, or as much as good milling 
practice requires. It is therefore imfair, they say, and uneconomic 
and harmful to the trade to permit the sale of a product under the 
name of cottonseed meal which contains a higher percentage of hulls 
than occurs in the best methods of extraction. They hold that this 
product should bear a distinguishing name, m order that the buyer 
mav be on his guard and may know exactly what he is buying. 

On the other side, it is argued that the higher protein meals do not 
bring a price in proportion to their feed value ^<s compared with the 
lower protein feeds, and that oil millers would be perfectly willing 
to make the higher protein meals if they could secure prices commen- 
surate with their feed value. 

Feeding value of cottonseed meal, — Cottonseed meal is a rich and 
economical soiu'ce of protein and also an important fattening feed. 
However, it contains a toxic substance, and experiments and tests 
by experiment stations have shown that cottonseed cake or cotton- 
seed meal is not always a safe feed. It is often fatal to swine, and 
calves are easily affected by its poisonous properties. 

In spite of tms undesirable quality, Henry and Morrison conclude 
that cottonseed meal is one of the most valuable feeds when used 
rationally, ''often being the cheapest available som-ce of protein, 
and through it, of nitrogen for maintaining soil fertility.'' These 
writers also say: 

This most nutritious feed, the richest in fertilizing constituents of all our common 
f eedin^uffs of plant origin, is often spread directly on the land as a fertilizer. Obvi- 
ously, its full value can be realized only when the meal is first fed to animals and 
the resulting manure applied to the soil.^' 

Cottonseed cake and meal are too highly concentrated to be fed 
alone. They must be fed with roughage, and are usually mixed 
with roughage and other concentrates to make a balanced ration. 

» Henry and Morrisoii, ITtb ed., pp. 174-176. 
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The followi^ statement shows the average protein, fat, and fiber 
content of different grades of cottonseed meal, as determined by 
Henry and Morrison: 



Grade. 


Crude 
protein. 


Fat. 


Fiber. 


Nninber of 
analyses. 


Choice 


Percent. 
44.1 
39.8 
37.6 


Percent. 
9.1 
8.3 
&2 


Percent. 
8.1 

lai 

11.5 


2,556 


T*riTnA_ , ,,,.,,,,,_,,„, 


1,322 


Good 


482 







Cold pressed cottonseed cake. — ^In the ordinary process •of oil 
extraction, as has been stated above, the seeds are hulled and 
the meats are subjected to heat before pi^essing. Sometimes, how- 
ever, seeds which are comparatively free from Tint are put into the 
press whole (i. e., without being hulled) and subjected to great 
pressure without being heated or steamed. The residue after this 
process has been employed is the entire seed less the oil and lint 
removed. The cake is sold broken into pieces of nut or pea size, or 
it may be ground into meal. In the latter case it is called ground 
cold pressed cottonseed. 

This product contains the entire huUs and is therefore less highlv 
concentrated and has a lower feeding value than cottonseed meal. 
Its average protein content is only about 26 or 27 per cent, whereas 
the minimum of protein permitted in cottonseed meal under the 
definitions of the Association of Feed Control Ojfficials is 36 per cent. 

The average of 64 analyses of cold-pressed cottonseed cake by 
Henry and Morrison showed 26.1 per cent crude protein, 7.7 per 
cent fat, and 24 per cent fiber. 

Production. — ^The annual production of cottonseed cake and 
meal and cottonseed hulls, as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
is shown in the following table for the years 1913-1919, inclusive. 

Table 9. — Estimated jyroduction of cottonseed cake and meal, together with exports 
and estimated domestic consumption; also estimated production of cottonseed nulls, 
by years, 191S-1919, inclusive.^ 



Year. 



1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 



Cotton seed. 



Produced. 



6,305,000 
7,186,000 
4,992,000 
5,113,000 
5,040,000 
5,360,000 
6,074^000 



Crushed. 



Tona.^ 
4,847,628 
5,779,665 
4,202,313 
4,479,176 
4,251,680 
4,478,508 
4,012,704 



Cake and meal. 



Produced. 



TOTIS. 

2,220,000 
2,648,000 
1,923,000 
2,225,000 
2,068,000 
2,170,000 
1,817,000 



Ex- 
ported. 



Tms. 
399,987 
739,533 
528,611 
575,080 

22,340 
155, 813 
224,786 



Domestic consumption. 



Total. 



Tims. 
1,820,013 
1,908,467 
1,394,389 
1,649,920 
2,045,660 
2,014,187 
1,592,214 



Feed. 



Tons. 
1,080,013 
1,025,467 

753,389 

907,920 
1,356,660 
1,291,187 

986,214 



Ferti- 
lizer. 



TOTW. 

740,000 
883,000 
641,000 
742,000 
689,000 
723,000 
606,000 



Hulls 
produced. 



Tons. 
1,400,000 
1,677,000 
1,220,000 
969,000 
996,000 
1,137,000 
1,143,000 



1 All figures except those showing distribution of domestic consumption between feed and fertilizer 
were obtained from Bulletin 145, published by the Bureau of the Census on Cotton Production and Dis- 
tribution, 1919-20, p. 96. 

The quantity of cottonseed meal used as fertilizer was taken as one-third of total production according 
to estimate of Department of Agriculture. (See Bulletin 798, 1919, p. 11.) 

The domestic consumption for feeding purposes was computed by deducting the estimated quantity 
used as fertilizer from the total production of cake and meatless exports. 

The figures for quantity of seed produced relate to the growth year, and quantity crushed and cake 
and meal produced to the year beginning Aug. 1, while export figures are for the year ending June 
30 following. 
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Imports of cottonseed cake have been comparatively small. 
During the four fiscal years ended Jime 30, 1916, tne largest imports 
were 5,787 tons in the fiscal year 1915. For the subsequent years 
imports were as follows: 1917, 17,141 tons; 1918, 14,939 tons; 
1919, 25,689 tons; and 1920, 17,547 tons. 

Flaxseed by-products. — The manufacture of linseed oil from 
flaxseed yields the by-product linseed oil cake or meal, which is a 
very valuable stock feed. Other flax by-products are flax feed or 
screenings, which are referred to in Chapter IV, section 2, and un- 
screened flax oil feed, the by-product resulting from the extraction 
of the oil from imscreened flaxseed. There is iflso a by-product from 
the manufacture of rugs from the flax plant, known as flax plant 
by-product,*^ which is also described in Chapter IV, section 2. 

Process of manufacture. — Flaxseed is very rich in oil. On the aver- 
age about 19 pounds of oil are extracted from a bushel of seed (56 
pounds). There are two methods of extracting the oil, called respec- 
tively, the old process and the new process. By the old process the 
oil is extracted from the cleaned seeds by crushing ang pressure, 
while by the new process it is dissolved out of the crushed seed with 
naphtha or some other volatile solvent. The oldest method was to 
subject the cold crushed seeds to heavy pressure, which expressed, 
from 70 to 80 per cent of the oil, the residue being a cake containing 
10 to 15 per cent of oil. Later the warm-pressure process was intro- 
duced. ^By this method the crushed seeds are moistened, heated to 
160° to '180"* F., and subjected, to a pressure of 2,000 to 3,000 pounds 
to the square inch. This increasea the oil extraction to about 90 
per cent, leaving a cake containing about 6 or 7 per cent of oil. 

After the removal of the oil by the old process the residue is a 
hard, boardlike cake about 1 inch thick, 1 foot wide, and 3 feet long. 
It may be sold in this form as old process linseed cake, or broken 
into small pieces, but usually the cake is ground into a fine meal. 
This is variously known as old process linseed oil meal, linseed meal, 
or simply oil meal. In the United States nearly all the linseed oil 
meaHs made by the old process.** 

The new process is described as follows : 

In the new process of manufacture the flaxseed is ground and heated to about 160^ 
F., and is tiien placed in lar^e percolators holding about 1,000 bushels or more. The 
seed is treated repeatedly with naphtha till practically all the oil is dissolved. Live 
steam is then introduced into the percolators and the naphtha gradually driven out 
of the mass. The meal is transferred to steam-heated driers, and, when dried, elevated 
to the meal bins and sacked. The naphtha is evaporated from the oil solution, and 
commercial linseed oil remains.^^ 

Properties of linseed meal. — ^The average protein content of old pro- 
cess Imseed meal is about 34 or 35 per cent, and it contains about 7.5 
per cent of fat. New process meal runs higher in protein — about 37 
per cent — ^but it contains only a small amount of fat — about 3 per 
cent. The following figiu'es show the average protein, fat, and fiber 
content, respectively, of the meal from the two processes : Old process 
(714 analyses), 33.9 per cent, 7.5 per cent, 8.4 per cent; new process 
(182 analyses), 36.9 per cent, 2.9 per cent, 8.7 per cent.** 

— — ^ — —  _ ■-   — -. —   —  — - —   ' ' — * 

^ This is not an oil-mill by-product, but is mentioned in this connection because it is derived from the 
flax plant. 
^ woU, p. 195; Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 175. 
«WoU,p.l95. 
** Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 636. 
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Thou^ the new process meal carhee a higher percentage of pro- 
tein, there is but little more of it digestible than in the old process 
meal. This lower digestibility ia attributed to the use of steam for 
driving off the naphtha in the new process, since cooking lowers the 
digestibility of many foods rich in crude protein." 

The relative values of the old and new process meals are much 
discussed; it is said that many farmers are prejudiced in favor of the 
former, possibly because anything considered as a food is regarded 
with suspicion if it has been treated chemically. Prof. Jordan ex- 
presses the opinion that "no good evidence exists, however, that 
new process meal is less palatable or less healthful than the old 
process product, nor has practice demonstrated that in a general way 
' it is leas nutritious."" 

The authorities generally regard linseed meal as a very valuable 
feed." 

ProdutHon. — While no definite figures are available showing the 
total production and consumption of linseed cake and meal in the 
United States, the following table shows the estimated production, 
exports, and net amount available for domestic consumption of lin- 
seed cake and meal for the seven years, 1913-14 to 1919-20: 





FUneed. 


lanseedcakeandmeal. 


Crop year. 


,S=£. 


-•=?. 


Exports. 


Fcodno- 

tiOD.l 


Eip»ls. 


DomesUc 




i i 

7 00 


1 


Atukdt. 
306, MS 

31,481 


Ton,. 

MO, 991 

m'.m 


TV™. 

7B.700 
iai,3»4 
188,198 


"»■« 




£S0 
282 































Flax flamt . by-fbodcct, — Accurate figures of the production of 
flax plant by-product could not be secured. It appears to be pro- 
duced by less than six concerns. From production figures submitted 
by three leading manufacturers it is believed that the average annual 
production of flax plant by-product for the past three years is 
approximately 8,000 tons. 

Peanut oil by-products. — The principal commercial peanut 
feeds are the by-products of the peanut oil industry, though in the 
South, where the peanut crop is produced, whole peanute and peanut 
hay are also fed to stock. The chief by-products of the manufac- 

" Jordan, pp. 28(K«3; Woll, p. 1B8; BaU, p. 207; Henry and Morrison, 17th 8d., p. 176. 
• Jordan, p. 262. 

u.in.-1-ii — I ... .. — ^ Henry aod MmTison, 17Uied., p. 176, Is typical of tbelr views: "Thcfo 

'*"' "sc with all farm animals tiian Unseed oil cake or oil meal, nitb its 
d Its mudU^Dus. soothing pmpertiBt. Itajudldous 

-^r r . . oily coat, and the good liandling quality ol tie flesli of 

4s iscdvlne it. It is therelOie most useful as a conditlonei for nmHlawn anliDals. A small 
It of Unseed meal Is helpfUlin the ratkms lor horses and dairy cowe," 
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ture of peanut oil are peanut cake and meal and unhulled peanut 
oil feed. 

Process of rnanufacture. — The machines ,used for crushing peanuts 
are the same as those used for crushing cottonseed hulls, with the 
exception that the delinting machines, which remove the hull fiber 
from the cotton seeds, are not needed in crushing peanuts. The 
steps in the process of manufacturing peanut oil are roughly as 
follows: Removing the hulls or shells n*om the kernels, cooking the 
kernels, passing the cooked kernels between rollers and pulverizing 
the mass of meats, molding and wrapping the meats in haircloth, 
submitting the molds to hydraulic pressure of 4,000 pounds to 8,000 
pounds per square inch in the oil presses. This forces out most of 
the oil. An eflfort is made not to leave more than 6 per cent of oil 
in the residue of the meats as it comes from the presses. 

Peanut cake and meal. — The hard residue remaining after the oil 
has been expressed is called peanut cake. The cakes are about 
12^ by 32 inches bv 1 inch thick. The peanut cake is more brittle 
than cottonseed oake and contains some hulls, since the process of 
separating hulls from kernels is never complete. The separation is 
partly under the control of the miller, who can regulate to some 
extent the amount of hulls left with the meats. 

Peanut cake is generally ground into a meal called peanut meal. 
The Interstate Cottonseed Crushers' Association recognizes two 
grades of cake and meal, viz, choice and prime. The choice grade 
must contain not less than 44 per cent of protein, or 50 per cent 
combined protein and fat, and tne prime grade not less than 34 per 
cent of protein or 40 per cent of combinSi protein and fat.^ The 
average content of protein, fat, and fiber in peanut cake as deter- 
mmecT from 2,480 analyses was, respectively, 47.6 per cent, 8 per 
cent, and 5.1 per cent. Peanut meal is more palatable to stock 
than cottonseed meal and seems to contain no toxic substance. It 
is too highly concentrated to feed without mixing with other feeds. 
Peanut meal of high grade, containing little or no huUs, has a high 
digestibility and leecung value. When the proportion of hulls is 
l^er, the digestibility Ld feeding values are correspondingly less. 

reanut meal is in strong demand and is largely sold near the 
mills where it is produced. It goes mainly to feeders and feed 
manufacturers, but a small part, probably not to exceed 20 per cent 
of the product, is used as fertilizer. 

The Commission was unable to secure satisfactory statistics of 
the annual production of peanut cake and meal. 

Peanut hulls or s^^^Hs.— Peanut hulls are one of the so-called 
low-grade feeds, and their qualities are discussed in Chapter IV, 
section 2. * 

Some States, e. g., Alabama and Georgia, forbid the use of peanut 
hulls as an ingredient of commercial feeds. However, some oil millers 
who shell peanuts report that there is a strong demand for bulk peanut 
hulls by mixed-feed manufacturers, the price in bulk running from $3 
to $5 a ton. Other millers report that they sell hulls in bulk: both to 
feed manufacturers and to farmers. The latter use them for bedding 
for animals, and also for feed and fertilizer. In some places the 
hulls are used mainly for fuel. They are also mixed with palm oil 

—     ■■■-■■ ■.■   ■-  11  I   ■■—    I. I. ■.■■—■» I I M   W.   I    .11 — ^M^^ll   I ^^^i^^^— — ^^MM. 

« Rules Interstate Cottonseed Crushers' Association, 1920-21, pp. 26-27. 
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and used to polish tin plate. Some large oil millers grind the hulls and 
bolt them and make a product incorrectly called peanut-hull bran, 
which is used to mix with peanut meal or other concentrated feeds. 
Ground peanut hulls are mixed with peanut meal, usually at the time 
of grindmg, to lower the protein content or adulterate it. 

whole pressed peanuts, — In some cases peanuts are first cleaned and 
then passed through expeUers or hydraulic presses which force out 
the oil without separating the hulls and kernels. The residue when 
ground is called ground whole pressed peanuts, or unhuUed peanut- 
oil feed. Under the oflScial definition ot the product the ingredients 
must be stated as peanut meal and hulls. (See Appendix 2.) 
This is a feed of excellent value, though it contains a high percentage 
of hulls. It is permitted under the laws of Alabama and Geoi^a, 
in both of which States peanut hulls are forbidden as an ingredient 
of mixed feeds. 

Coconut cake or meal. — Coconut cake or meal is the residue 
left after extraction of the oil from the dried meat of the coconut, 
which is known as copra. The meal is variously kn^ywn as coconut- 
oil meal, coconut meal, and copra meal. It contains about 20 per 
cent of protein, or considerably less than linseed meal, cottonseed 
meal, peanut meal, or soy-bean meal. It is especially recommended 
for dairy cows, since it produces a butter of good quality and firm- 
ness. It is well adapted for summer feeding, but can not be kept 
long in hot weather on accoimt of its tendency to. become rancid. 
When fresh, coconut meal has a pleasant flavor and is greatly 
relished by cattle and other stock.^ 

Production, — Copra, the raw material from which coconut-oij meal 
is produced, is entirely an imported product. The following table 
shows the estimated quantity of coconut-oil meal available for domes- 
tic consumption for the year 1915-1920, inclusive: 

Table 11. — Estimated production and domestic consumption oj coconut cake and m£al, 

by years, 1915-1920, indvMve. 



Year. 


Domestic 

produo- 

tion.i 


Imports. 


Domestic 
oonsmnp- 

tiOZL. 


Year. 


Domestic 
produc- 
tion.! 


Imports. 


Domestic 
consump- 
tion. 


1915 


Tons, 
18,962 
27,770 
63,480 


Tons, 


Tons. 
18,952 
27,797 
63,496 


1918 


Tons. 
75,280 
41,674 
37,481 


Tons, 
17 
12,705 
66,794 


Toru. 
75,297 
54,379 

a 104,011 


1916 


27 
16 


1919 


1917 


1920 







! Computed jErom net imports of copra on the basis of 35 per cent recovery df coconut cake. 
* Domestic exports of 264 tons of coconut meal have been deducted in arriving at this figure. 

It will be seen that the quantity of this by-product manufactured 
m the United States increased very rapidly from 1915 to 1918, in- 
creasing from 18,952 tons in 1915 to 75,280 tons in 1918, an increase 
of nearly 300 per cent. In 1919, however, the imports of copra fell 
off so greatly that the estimated production of coconut-oil meal was 
not much over half that of the preceding year, while the production 
for 1920 was even less; but in tnat year so much coconut cake was 
imported that the total quantity available was much larger than in 
earlier years. 

« Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 179; Woll, p. 202; Bull, p. 214. 
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This decrease in the imports of copra and the resulting deicrease in 
domestic output of coconut-oil meal is explained by the fact that in 
the past two years the prices of coconut oil, the main product from 
copra, have been relatively so low that it has been more profitable to 
import the oil than to import copra and manufacture the oil in this 
country. 

Soy-bean cake and meal. — ^This is the residue after the extrac- 
tion of the oil from soy beans. The beans are crushed by the same 
machinery as is used in crushing cotton seed. There have been only 
small quantities of domestic beans available for crushing up to the 
present time. On the Pacific coast, oil mills have been crusning soy 
beans imported from the Orient for several years. There has been a 
ready sale for the cake and meal. Some feed manufacturers are also 
experimenting with soy-bean cake imported from the Orient.^** 

Soy-bean meal has a Idgh protein content, some analyses showing 
as high as 48 per cent. 'Hie average of 6 analyses (Henry and Mor- 
rison) gave crude protein 41.4 per cent, fat 7.4 per cent, and fiber 
5.3 per cent. Its chemical analysis and palatability give it a rank 
with cotton-seed meal and peanut meal as an excellent concentrate or 
feed ingredient. The protein has a digestibihty of 97.7 per cent, and 
is therefore a highly digestible feed. It is too rich a concentrate to 
feed immixed. It is undoubtedly of high feeding value, but so far 
the supply is very limited. 

Miscellaneous oil-mill by-products. — ^Among the minor oil- 
mill by-products maybe mentioned sunflower seed cake, rapeseed cake, 
sesame seed cake and meal, and palm kernel oil meal. These feeds, 
as already stated, are better known in Europe than in the United 
States, and have been used only to a very limited extent in this 
country. 

Pcdra Jcemel oil meal. — ^This has been defined by the Association of 
Feed Control Officials as ''the ground residue from the extraction of 
part of the oil by pressure or solvents from the kernel of the fruit of 
Eldeis guineensis or Elaeis malanococca. 

Sesame cake. — ^This is the residue from the extraction of oil from 
sesame seed, containing about 55 per cent combined protein and fat 
and about 12 per cent crude fiber. 

The nature of the other miscellaneous feeds mentioned above is 
fairly well indicated by their names. ' They are not of sufficient im- 
portance to need further mention or description. 

The Association of Feed Control Officials gives definitions of ''oil 
cake'' and "ground oil cake.'' When these terms are used alone 
they are to be understood, according to these definitions, to designate 
the "product obtained from partially extracted, screened and 
cleaned flaxseed." When used to cover any other product the name 
of the seed from which it is obtained should be prefixed to the term 
"oil cake" or "ground oil cake." ^^ 

M Imports of soy-bean cake for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1913 to 1920, inclusive, were as follows: 
3,502 tons, 1,682 tons, 2,988 tons, 5,234 tons, 5,880 tons, 293 tons, 1,382 tons, and 8,137 tons. In addition to 
the above imports of soy-bean cake, the following quantities of soy beans have been imported for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1914 to 1920, inclusive; 965 tons, 1,919 tons, 1,502 tons, 2,672 tons, 15,906 tons, 1,602 
tons, and 2,011 tons. 

u For definitions, see Appendix 2. 
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Section 6. Bngta by-products. 

Dried beet pulp. — The beet-sugar factories yield two by-products 
which are used as stock feeds, namely, beet pulp and molasses. 
In the sugar factory the beets are thoroughly washed and then 
shredded and placed in large vats. Pure water is then admitted 
and the sugar is soaked out hj the diffusion process. The liquor 
is drawn on and the pulp, containing about 95 per cent of moisture, 
is conveyed to the driers, where after being run through presses 
and the moisture content reduced to about 85 per cent, it is put 
into the driers, where it is dried so that it contains less than 10 

?er cent of moistxu'e. The drying process lasts about one hour, 
'he pulp as it leaves the drier is immediately sacked and' is ready for 
shipment. About 5 to 6 per cent of the original weight of the beets 
is recovered in the pulp.** 

Qualities of dried heet pulp, — Dried beet pulp is a valuable feed 
for dairjr cows, steers, and sheep, and to a limited extent for other 
farm animals. The protein content is low and the carbohydrate 
content high. It contains about 60 per cent nitrogen-free extract 
(N. F. E.) and about 8 or 9 per cent protein and practically no fat." 

Dried pulp is usually moistened for several hours before feeding." 
It will absorb about five times its weight of water and will swell up 
to three times its original bulk.*^^ 

Production, — No complete statistics of the annual production of 
dried pulp are available. There were 90 beet-sugar factories in opera- 
tion in the United States during the crop year 1919-20, which were 
owned by 42 operating companies.^® Of these 90 factories but 
47 are equipped with beet-pulp driers, and these are owned by 30 
different operating companies. The quantity of beets worked in 
factories from 1913 to 1919 h^,s ranged between 5,288,500 tons and 
6,150^293 tons.^' Assuming that the factories equipped with driers 
worked 3,000,000 tons of beets and that the recovery of dried pulp 
was 5 per cent, the average annual production would be 150,000 
tons. On the same basis the production from the 1920 crop of 
8,545,000 tons of beets worked will be in excess of 200,000 tons of 
dried beet pulp.^ 

Beet molasses. — Beet molasses is the residue of the beet juice 
after that part of its contents has been removed which can be recov- 
ered by crystallization in the form of granulated sugar. It contains 
60 per cent or more of nitrogen-free extract, nearly all of which is 
sugar. It also contains about 10 per cent of ash, mostly potash and 

u The Sugar-Beetln America, by Franklin 8. Harris, p. 169. 

M Henry and Morrison, p. fi37; woll, p. 194. 

M Henry and Morrison. 17th ed., p. 185; Woll, p. 195. 

u Bulletin No. 1, published by tne Agricultural Department of the Great Western Sugar Co. on The 
Feeding of Dried Pulp in the North Platte Valley during the feeding season of 1916-17, p. 4. 

M Report of Federal Trade Commission , Sugar Supply and Prices, p. 22. 

•7 Agriculture Department Year Book, 1919, p. 633; Monthly Crop Reporter, December, 1920, p. 148. 

*8 Monthly Crop Reporter. December, 1920. 

In addition to ihe domestic production, according to Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United 
states, there were imported during the fiscal years specified the following quantities of dried beet pulp: 



Year. 



1913-14 

1914-15 

1916-16 

VmU'lJ 



Tons. 



13,649 

5,283 

5,683 

915 



Year. 



1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 



Tons. 



2,679 

7,272 

13 206 
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soda. In the beet sugar districts it is usually a cheap soiu*ce of 
carbohydrates. In feeding beet molasses it is generally thinned 
with water and sprinkled over hay, cut stiraw, and other roughage. 
It is very laxative on account of its content of alkali salts ana other 
purgative substances, and hence must be fed sparingly.** 

Beet molasses was formerly used to a considerable extent by 
manufacturers of mixed feeds in the so-called sweet feeds or molasses 
feeds. It seems probable, however, that in the futiure it wiU be of 
very small importance as a commercial feed. Beet molasses has now 
largely displaced malted grains as the raw material for the manu- 
facture of yeast. (Sec. 40 This new demand seems likely largely 
to cut oflF the supply of this product for use as a feed. 

Cane blackstrap molasses. — ''Blackstrap, or low-grade cane 
molasses, is the term given to the uncrystallizable residue, or syrup, 
obtained in the manufacture of sugar, or the sugar-renning process. •" 
It is an almost pure carbohydrate feed, differing from beet molasses 
chiefly in the composition oi the non-nitrogenous constituents and 
a smaller protein and ash content. Unlike beet molasses it has a 
sweet taste and is very palatable. It does not have the purgative 
eflPect of beet molasses, but on the contrary tends to be costive in its 
action.*^ Dr. Dalrymple, of the Louisiana CoUege of Agriculture, 
mentions four qualities contributing to its value as a feed — ^its palata- 
bility, its high carbohydrate content (about 53 per cent), the almost 
complete digestibihty of the carbohydrates, and its cheapness under 
normal conditions as a source of carbohydrates.*' 

Henry and Morrison (17th ed.) point out that while the nitrogen- 
free extract of both cane and beet molasses is really all digestible, 
when molasses is fed with other feeding stuffs a depression of the 
digestibility of the basal ration occurs, due to the large amount of 
soluble carbohydrates it contains. Hence the digestibiUty of the 
nitrogen-free extract of cane molasses is reckoned at 90 per cent.*^' 

Blackstrap has beM used for a number of years as an appetizer 
and tonic for stock, but in recent years it has been used extensively 
as a regular ingredient of mixed rations on farms and plantations, 
particularly in the South, where it has been fed largely to horses, 
mules, and fattening steers. II is reported to have a beneficial 
effect on the health of animals and their working capacity.®* 

In recent years blackstrap has also taken a place as an important 
commercial feed, being used very extensively by manufacturers of 
mixed feeds in the so-called molasses or sweet feeds. 

Production. — The following table shows approximately the supply 
of blackstrap molasses from cane sugar for recent years. The table 
shows first tne production of blackstrap in Louisiana for the calendar 
years 191^ to 1919, inclusive. Figures showing the production of 
Louisiana blackstrap separately from other kinds of molasses are 
not available for the earner years. 

The import figures given m the other columns are for fiscal years 
from 1908 to 1918 and for the calendar years 1919 and 1920. The 
imports from Porto Rico and Hawaii include some higher-grade 

*• Henry and Morrison, 17th ed.,p. 188; WoU, p. 192. 

* Blackstrap Cane Molasses, bv W. H. Dalrymple. 

* Henry ana Morrison, 17th ed., pp. 186-187; woll, p. 193. 

* Louisiana State University Extension Circular No. 38. 
" Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 187. 

** Woll, p. 198; Looiaiana Bxtension Circular No. 38. 
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molasses, and while it is not known how much this amounts to in ajay 
year, it can be stated that, the quantities are very smajl. The 
import figures for Cuba and "all other" sources are for molasses not 
above 40 (polariscope test) . 

Tablb 12. — Supply ojcaneblaekitra'pinoltatea, in gallant, by yearg, 1908-1920, inclutive. 
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Total supplies of molasses from all sources are not shown in the 
table on account of the lack of strict comparability of the figures for 
the different sources, as just pointed out. It shows approximately 
the blackstrap available in recent years for all uses. It is not 

Eracticable to give a satisfactory estimate of the proportion used aa 
)ed. It may be stated that the two main uses of this commodity 
are for the production of alcohol and for feeding purposes. The 
division of the supply  between these two uses diners greatly at 
different times, depending on various factors, such aa the relative 
price of molasses and other raw materials for alcohol manufacture 
(particularly com), the demand for. alcohol, and the demand for 
sweet feeds. The control of the supply of blackstrap is practically 
in the hands of the producers of alcohol. (See Ch. VII, sec. 7.) 

The striking feature of the table is the very great increase in the 
imports from various sources in a comparatively few years. Imports 
from Porto Rico increased from less than 5,000,000 gallons in 1&08 
to from 14,000,000 to 18,000,000 gallons in recent years. The 
imports from Hawaii, which were neglifflble in 1908, now run as 
high 83 9,000,000 to 14,000,000 gallons. Cuban imports, which were 
less than 20,000,000 gallons in 1908, now amount to over 100,000,000 
gallons annually, being nearly at 150,000,000 gallons in 1920. 

As nearly as can be ascertained the total supply of blackstrap 
available for manufacturers in the United States has increased 
approximately fivefold within 10 years. 

Section 7, Animal and fish by-prodncts. 

Packing-bouse by-products, — The packing houses make a valu- 
able contribution to the feed industry by furnishing important 
by-products. These are tankage (also sold as meat scrap or meat 
meal), dried blood or blood me^, and ground bone or bone meal. 
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TarJcage, — ^Tankage is produced from meat scraps, intestines^ 
bones, carcasses of dead and condemned animals, etc., by cooking in 
specially constructed tanks, under steam pressure of about 40 pounds, 
for from 4 to 12 hours, the average time being from 6 to 8 hours. 
After most of the grease and tallow have been removed from the ' 
cooked mass, the solid material is separated from the tank water 
and dried and ground.** 

Tankage is used both as a fertilizer and for feeding purposes. 
That which is to be used for feeding ''must necessarily be more 
carefully prepared, and be free from stomach m>atter, hair, paunch 
manure, and excess bone: and further, must be of particularly fine 
grinding and of the proper color.'' «« 

There is considerable variation in the composition of the animal 
bjr-products according to the. amount of bone included. The Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials stipulates in its definitions that 
digester tankage containing more than 10 per cent phosphoric acid 
must be designated as '' digester meat and bone tankage.'' Similarly, 
iixeat scrap and meat meal containing more than 10 per cent of phos- 

ghoric acid must be designated ''meat and bone scrap and meat and 
one meal." ^^ 
The feeds which are by-products of the packing houses are chiefly 
valuable for their high protein content. The best grades of tankage 
are sold under a guaranty of 60 per cent protein and 6 per cent fat, 
while meat meal or beef scraps contain 40 to 60 per cent protein, 8 
per cent or more of fat, and about 25 per cent ash, largely phosphate 
of lime.'*^ 

The average protein, fat, and fiber content of different grades of 
tankage, as determined by Henry and Morrison (17th ed.), are shown 
in the following statement: 



Grade. 


Crude 
protein. 


Fat. 


Fiber. 


Grade. 


Crude 
protein. 


Fat. 


1 
Fiber. 


Over 60 per cent 

65-60 per cent...... 


63.1 
58.1 


12.9 
13.0 


3.6 
4.0 


45-55 per cent 

Below 45 per cent. . 


61.7 
40.4 


14.0 
17.0 


3.0 
3.7 



Tankage and meat meal are used chiefly as a hog and poultry feed, 
but mixed with other feeds may be fed to cattle, horses, or sheep.®' 

Dried hlood, — Dried blood is prepared by coagulating, drying, and 
grinding. The blood flowing from the slaughtered animals is con- 
veyed as soon as possible into vats, where it is heated by means of 
steam until coagulated. It is then placed in press cloths and as 
much moisture as possible is extracted in high-power presses, after 
which it is passed through hot-air driers untU the moisture remaining 
constitutes out 5 to 10 per cent of the weight. The grinding process 
consists in passing the material through a cage mill, which preaks 
up the small lumps, so that the whole mass is in suitable condition 
for commercial purposes. Many abattoirs do not have facilities for 

« Federal Trade Commission, Report on the Fertiliser Industry, p. 67. 

«• The American Fertilizer Hand Book, 1919, sec. J-2. 

•» Appendix 2. 

« Woll, pp. 204-205. 

w Woll, p. 204; Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 183. 
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preparing dried blood, and at such plants the blood is run in with 
the tankage.^*^ 

Ground dried blood, which is also known as blood meal or blood 
flour, is the richest in protein of all the packing-house by-products 
and probably has a higner protein content than any other live-stock 
feed. It carries over 80 per cent crude protein, sometimes as high 
as 86 per cent. It is low in mineral matter as compared with tankage. 
The average of 45 analyses showed crude protein, 82.3 per cent; fat, 
0.9 per cent; and no fiber. 

Blood meal is considered particularly valuable as an ingredient in 
feeds for yoimg pigs and calves. 

Raw hone meal, — ^This product, as the name indicates, consists of 
ground bone. It may be used, according to Henry and Morrison, to 
supply mineral matter particularly. needed by young and growing 
ammals when their rations are deficient in lime and phosphoric acid. 
These writers consider, however, that ground rock phosphate, which is 
usually cheaper, is probably just as effective as ammeral supplement.'^^ 

Production. — The annual production of the packing-house by- 
products used as feeds for live stock can be only approxunately esti- 
mated, no actual figures being available. The estimates below of 
the production of tankage ana blood are based on the figures fur- 
nished in a previous investigation,'^ by F. S. Lodge, of the Armour 
Fertilizer Works, as showing the average quantity of tankage and 
blood recovered,' by good practice, per head of live stock slaughtered. 



Material. 


Cattle. 


Calves. 


Sheep. 


Goats. 


Swine. 


Tankaee (10 per cent moisture basis) 


Pounds. 

12 

7 

6 


Pounds. 
2.4 
.75 

1.2 


Pounds. 
1.2. 
.5 

.6 


Pounds. 

1.2 

.5 

.6 


Pounds. 
4.8 


Blood (10 per cent moisture basis) 


1.2 


Concentrated tankage (5 per cent moisture, 10 per 
cent coDneras. 14.5 ner cent ammonia) 


2.4 







These per head figures applied to the total number of ftnimRla 
slaughtered imder Federal inspection plus one-third of the estimated 
commercial slaughter not under Federal inspection show the following 
estimated production in tons of abattoir tankage and dried blood 
for the calendar years 1913-1919: 

Table 13. — Estimated production of tankage and dried blood, by years, 1913-1919, 

inclusive. 



Year. 



1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 



Tankage. 


Dried 
blood. 


Tons. 

247,000 

237,000 

261,000 

294,000 


Tons. 
41,000 
40,000 
43,000 
48,000 



Year. 



1917 
1918 
1919 



Tankage. 



Tons. 
274,000 
323,000 
311,000 



Dried 
blood. 



Tom. 
48,000 
56,000 
52,000 



While the above figures show the approximate production of ani 
mal tankage and blood, it is not definitely known what proportion of 



"^ Federal Trade Commission, Report on the Fertilizer Industry, pp. 66-67. 

^ Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 184. 

** Federal Trade Commisaion, Report on the Fertilizer Industry, pp. 70-72. 
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these amounts were used as animal feed. However, a survey of the 
fertilizer industry made bj the Department of Agriculture showed, 
according to returns received from 386 firms reporting and which 
market the bulk of the tankage and blood produced, that of 182,320 
tons of high-grade tankage sold by these firms in 1918 for feed and 
fertilizer 43 per cent was sold for feed arid 67 per cent as fertilizer. 
About 17.5 per cent of the 32,578 tons of driea blood handled went 
for feeding purposes.'* 

The demand for tankage for feeding purposes centers largely on 
that guaranteed to contain a minimum of 60 per cent protein, and a 
late estimate '* rives about 70 per cent of the production of high-grade 
tankage by the large packing nouses as used for hog feed. 

Fish scrap and fish meal. — Fish scrap has long been used as a 
fertilizer. Fish meal, which is used for feed, is made by the same 
general methods as are now used in preparing dried fish scrap for 
fertilizer, namely, steam cooking of the raw materials, pressings drying, 
and grinding. Fish meal compares favorably with high-gradfe digester 
tankage in protein content, bemg usually sold on a mmimum guaranty 
of 55 per cent as against 60 per cent for high-grade tankage. 

The amount of fish meal used in this country for feeding piu*poses 
is small as compared with packing-house by-products. In recent 
years the Department of Agriculture has maae efforts to develop 
the production of this commodity and to secure its increased use as 
a feed. As a result of experimmits made by the department the 
conclusion was reached that ''the universally favorable results 
obtained in the feeding of fish meal appear to warrant its extended 
use as a supplementary feedings tuff." 

The following conclusion is also stated by the department: 

Where fish meal can be obtained conveniently at a reasonable price and in suitable 
quantity, it has a very considerable value in pig feeding. When given a fair trial 
and used in proper proportions it should become one of the most popular as well as 
most remunerative protein supplements for pig feeding. ^^ 

Fish meal is also a valuable poultry feed, being used to a considera- 
ble extent in poultry mashes. It may also be fed to horses and 
cattle to a limited extent.'' 

Productwn, — The following tabulation gives .the production of 
dried fish scrap by the menhaden industry on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coast and the production of fish scrap for fertihzer purposes and 
filsh meal by the canners on the Pacific coast, by years, 1913 to 1919: 

Table 14. — Production of fish scrap and fish mealy by years, 191S-1919, inclusive. 





Menhaden 

industry 

fish scrap. 


Pacific coast. 


Year. 


Menhaden 
industry 
fi.sh scrap. 


Pacific coast. 


Ymr. 


Fertiliser 
fish scrap. 


Fish meal. 


Fertilizer 
fish scrap. 


Fish meal. 


1913 


Ton». 
36,680 
24,206 
21,414 
22,468 


Tons. 

3,000 

2,090 

1,032 

776 


T(yM. 


1917 


Tom. 
20,825 
16,047 
15,103 


Tons. 
1,390 
802 


Tom. 
5,297 


1914 


1,284 
2,863 
2,640 


1918 


7,773 


1915 


1919 


a 11, 795 


1916 













a Fertilizer and fish meal. 

n 17. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 798 (1919), p. 8. 

74 National Provisioner. Apr. 17, 1920. 

*• U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 378, pp. 16-20; and Bulletin No. 610, p. 9. 

T«WoU,p.^. 
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The menhaden industry affords one of, if not, the greatest prospec- 
tive source of supply of fish meal. It is only recenUy that grinding 
machinery has been installed by some of the fish factories centering 
on Chesapeake Bay. Five concerns, including two of the largest, are 
now equipped for making fish meal. About 3,500 tons of fish meal were 
sold from the 1919 production b v one concern handling the greater part 
of the output of the menhaden fish factories. A number ofmixed-ieed 
manufacturers have for several years purchased considerable quanti- 
ties of dried fish scrap and converted it into fish meal in their own 
factories. The production of fish meal on the Pacific coast has 
increased from 1,284 tons in 1914 to 7,773 tons in 1918, and to about 
11,000 tons in 1919, while the fish scrap for fertilizer has steadily 
decreased. Two concerns in British Columbia in 1919 produced 
more than 1,000 tons of fish meal in addition to the 11,000 tons 
domestic production. 

Other potential sources of fish meal are the shrimp fisheries of the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States and the fish canneries of the North 
Atlantic States. 

Section 8. Miscellaneous straight feeds. 

In addition to the feeds which have been described in the preceding 
sections there are a great many commodities which are used as 
feeds for Uve stock and which to some extent are articles of conamerce. 
It may be repeated here that no»attempt is made in these pages even 
to mention by name the very large number of products which are used 
on the farms for feeding animals but which do not enter the channels 
of commerce except pemaps occasionally or only locally. 

Probably the only really 'important product so far as present use 
is concerned which has not already been included in the groups dis- 
cussed above is alfalfa meal. Other miscellaneous feeds which have 
come into limited use in recent years and which rank as valuable 
feeds, though not so far sold in large quantities, are dried buttermilk 
and velvet bean meal. Another feed which is interesting, particularly 
on account of its source, is a product recovered after the polishing 
process in the manufacture of tin plate, which is known as palmo 
midds or palmo meal, according to tiie ingredients used. 

Among the numerous misceflaneous commodities which are used 
as feeds or ingredients in feed mixtures the following may be men- 
tioned as illustrating sources of supply. Some of these are perhaps 
hardl}^ to be considered seriously as commercial products but rather 
as possibilities in the line of feeds. At any rate the mere fact that 
some of these articles are suggested as useful for stock feeding is 
significant of the extent to which the conservation movement lias 
been carried in this line. The following is a partial list of minor 
f eedingstuffs : Clover meal, cocoa shells, cull beans, ivory nut turnings, 
shea nut meal and morah nut meal, tomato seed waste, vegetable meal 
(dried ground garbage from which the oil has been removed)/^ 
and watermelon pulp. 

Alfalfa meal. — Ground alfalfa hay is called alfalfa meal. It 
varies in fineness from a product nearly as fine as corn meal to a 
coarsely chopped or shredded material, containing pieces half an 
inch in lengtn. As a substitute for alfalfa hay it has the advantage 

 ' '■  ■■■-■■ —   M .^   ^^■^— 11 ^— ^^^^l^^—^l» ■!■ 1 ■»^»^^^^^»^p^^»^^»^^^— »   II  I Ml  III  ■! I — 

T'Bull, p. 230. 
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of being easier to ship long distances and of somewhat less waste in 
feeding.^* 

Henrr and Mofrison (17th ed.), give the average of 176 analyses 
of alfalfa meal, as showing, 14.3 per cent crude proteiii, 2 per cent 
fat, and 35.8 per cent nitrogen-free extract, of which 30.1 per cent 
is crude fiber. The average ash content is 9 per cent. 

The following statement of the qualities of alfalfa and alfalfa 

meal has been made by the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 

Station: 

The fact should be borne in mind that alfalfa either in the form of meal or in the 
bale is simply an excellent kind of roughage (a hay rich in protein^ and does not 
compare eimer in digestibility or net available energy with the cereal grains.^ 

Production. — ^No statistics are available showing the exact annual 
production of alfalfa meal nor the amount used by the manufacturers 
of ready mixed feeds. Several of the largest producers and distrib- 
uters of the product, however, estimated that about 400,000 tons 
were produced in 1919, practically all of which was used by the 
manufacturers of ready-mixed feeds, particularly in molasses feeds. 

Velvet bean meal. — ^Velvet beans are regarded by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as one of the most important crops of recent 
introduction and as a determining factor m developing the live- 
stock industry in the South. 

The velvet bean first came into notice as a forage and fertilizing 
crop about 1890, at which time it was grown almost exclusively in 
Florida, Later its culture was extended northward into Virginia 
and Tennessee. The area covered by the crop in 1917 was estimated 
at 5,000,000 acres. This product is of interest in this connection 
only as it figures as a commercial feed in the form of velvet bean 
meal. The F(^owing statement with reference to this feed is made 
by the Department of Agriculture.** 

Velvet-bean meal is rapidly becoming a standard feed for live stock, and especially 
as the concentrated part of the many mixed feeds oSered for sale on the market. 
In the mann^ture of this meal the hard beans and tough pods are ground or^ rather, * 
crushed together by machinery especially designed for tiand ling such material. No 
standard of fineness for grinding meal has been established, but up to a very recent 
period most of it was ^und so as to pass through sieves having meshes one-fifth to 
five-eighths of an inch in size. The trade is now demanding a finer ground meal, and 
many mills are fi;rinding it as fine as com meal. This meal is preferred for the manu- 
^ture of mixed feeds. It is questionable whether it is necessary to grind the beans 
and pods when they are to be fed to cattle at home, as practically equal feeding re- 
sults will be obtained from the use of the unground pods. At most, cracking the 
beans is all that is required, as they absorb water very quickly when the seea coat 
is broken. It is impossible to grind velvet beans finely unless mey are well matured 
and thoroughly dry. On this accoimt some mills kiln-dry all beans before grinding. 
This adds considerably to the cost of manufacture, but it is necessary early in the 
season in order to prevent the meal from spoiling. 

Velvet beans may be ground alone or with other feeds, but when ground alone the 
meal should be fed in combination with other feeds. A common mixture is to grind 
velvet beans and com in the shuck together. In accordance with the use to be made 
of the feed, velvet-bean meal is used in varying proportions in the manufacture of , 
mixed feed . In horse leed it seldom forms more than 25 per cent of the entire mixture , 
while in mixed feeds for dairy cows it may run as high as 70 per cent. A popular 
mixed feed for dairy purposes is composed of 15 per cent cottonseed meal, 45 per cent 
com-and-cob meal, and 40 per cent velvet-bean meal, while a popular horse feed 
contains in addition to the velvet-bean meal, com, oats, and ground hay or straw. 

™ Henry and Morrison, 17th ed^ p. 229. 

^ Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 11, Control Series, November, 1919, 
p. 23. 
^ U. S. Department of Agriculture Farmers' Bulletin No. 962, pp. 3 and 28. 

42976°— 21 5 
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Dried buttermilk, — ^A comparatively new and not very widely 
used feed is dried buttermilk, which is manufactured by only a 
few concerns. Dried or evaporated buttermilk is used both as a 
human food and as a feed for animals. The product which is used 
as an animal feed is made by the hot-roll process, by which the 
buttermilk is dried by means of hot rolls and heated metallic plates, 
after which it is groxmd. The product for human use is ground 
finer and then bolted. 

One manufacturer of dried buttermilk gives the average analysis 
as follows: CJrude protein, 25 per cent; crude fat, 7 per cent; nitrc^en- 
free extract, 25 per cent- fiber, none. 

It is used lamely in nog feeds and laying mashes for hens, but 
some is disposed of for crate fattening of chickens. 

Semisolid buttermilk. — ^Another form in which buttermilk is 
sold for feeding purposes is in a semisolid condition. It is shipped 
in liarrels. This product has apparently only recently come on the 
market and the quantity sold is comparatively small. 

Palmo MiDps AND PALMO MEAL. — In the manufacture of tin 
plate the metal sheets pass through a palm-oil bath. The plate 
covered with this oil coating then passes between rollers covered 
with sheepskin, and as the tinned plate emerges it is showered with 
fine-groimd wheat middlings or peanut hulls, m order to absorb the 
oil and polish the plate. After passing between rollers again it 
receives another shower of middlings or ground peanut hulls, until 
all the oil is absorbed. A process has been discovered by which this 
polishing material is freed from the particles of metal which it has 
taken up and is made fit for use as feed. This is done by passing it 
through an air blower, screening it, and passing it over a magnetic 
field, until aU traces of the metal are removed. The company which 
handles this product states that it has been analyzed by many State 
chemists, who report that they have foimd no injurious matter after 
the reclaiming process. 

* The reclaimed middlings are sold under the name of palmo midds, 
the guaranteed analysis being crude protein, 16 per cent; crude fat, 
7 per cent; crude fiber, 9 per cent. A recent analysis by the Indiana 
State chemist showed crude protein, 17.6 per cent; crude fat, 8.7 
per cent; and crude fiber, 7.7 per cent. The ground peanut hulls 
are also reclaimed and put on the market as palmo meal, with a 
guaranteed analysis as follows: Protein, 7 to 10 per cent; fat, 6 to 
10 per cent; fiber, 30 to 55 per cent. 

It has been said that most of these reclaimed middUngs and 

Eeanut shells are produced entirely by one concern. It was stated 
y an oflSicer of this company that palmo meal is sold entirely to 
manufacturers of mixed feeds, while the reclaimed middlings are 
sold as straight feeds to brokers and others, and that not more than 
2 per cent goes into manufactured mixed feeds. It was also stated 
by the representative of this company that a very high grade of 
middlings is used in polishing tin plate, and that the reclaimed product 
is better for feeding purposes than the original middlings on account of 
the oil taken up in the polishing process. 

It will be noted that the palmo meal carries a hieh percentage of 
fiber, owing to the character of the basic materi^, peanut sneUs. 
It should dso be noted that peanut shells are conceaed to have a 
very low feeding value, and if used in mixed feeds are classed as aa 
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adulterant in several States. While this product goes almost exclu- 
sively into mixed feeds, it is so far of comparatively small impor- 
tance on accoimt of the small quantity sold. 

The remaining miscellaneous feeding stuffs are not of sufficient 
importance to require special definition or description. 

Section 9. Proprietary or ready-mixed feeds. 

Introductory. — ^The commercial mixed feeds are generally 
divided into two groups, viz, the so-called sweet feeds, which contain 
molasses, and the dry feeds, which do not have molasses as an 
ingredient. The trade recognizes the following seven distinct classes 
of ready-mixed feeds : 

1. DaiiT feeds. 

2. Stock feeds. 

3. Horse and mule feeds. 

4. Hog feeds. 

5. Pomtry feeds. 

6. Calf meals. 

7. Condimental stock remedies or tonics. 

Some of these classes may also be divided, as for example, under 
poultry feeds would be listed the scratch feeds, growing mashes, 
e^ mashes, etc. 

Manufacturers frequently make the complete line of mixed feeds. 
This is advantageous, in that it enables them to supply mixed cars to 
customers who are unable to buy a carload of any one kind of feed. 
Other manufacturers specialize on one or a very few kinds of feeds, as 
cattle fatteners or hog feeds. Most manyfacturers make several 
grades or qualities of each kind of feed they manufacture. Thus 
manufacturers producing dairy feeds usually make high, medium, and 
low protein content fee&. This enables tnem to meet the demands 
of all classes of piu'chasers. 

Mixed feeds are made for particular purposes, such as to produce 
milk, put on fat, or to promote the growth oi animals, etc. 

A mixed feed may contain only two ingredients, as the corn and 
oats choi)s and the smiple alfalfa molasses feeds, or as many as twenty 
or more ingredients, as do some calf meals. The number of ingre- 
dients in a feed depends upon the kind of feed to be made, the ideas . 
of the manufacturer as to what formula should or can be used and to 
some extent upon the availability of the different ingredients. 

The kind or quantity of the several ingredients in a mixed feed is 
rarely imiform over a long period. (See Chap. IV, sec. 12.) A few 
manufacturers, however, have maintained constant formulas for long 
periods, but the percentages of ingredients of most mixed feeds vary 
considerably from time to time. This variation is due to several 
causes, as pointed out in Chapter IV, section 12. So great is this 
variabiUty that any statement here of the ingredients in a dairy 
feed, for example, would be of little value. 

Different methods of manufacturing mixed feeds are employed.. 
Some feeds are ground very finely, as hog feeds; others coarsely 
ground, as horse and mule feeds; and still others, as scratch feeds, are 
not ground at all but consist merely of a mixture of grains and seeds, 
and at times grit. 

Dairy feeds. — These feeds are frequently high in protein and low 
in fiber, although there are numerous low protein dairy feeds on the 
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market. Dairy feeds, however, usually contain some of the higher 
protein feedingstuffs, as oil meal, com gluten feed, or brewers' grains. 

Stock feeds. — Ready mixed stock leeds are used for aU kmds of 
stock. They are usually lower in protein than the dairy feeds and fre- 
quently are high in carbohydrates. Thev generally contam consid- 
erable percentages of sround or crushed grains, as com, oats, and 
barley, and also very often contain oat feed and screenings. 

Horse and mule feeds. — The so-called sweet or molasses horse 
and mule feeds usually are mixtures of alfalfa, com, oats, and molasses, 
with other ingredients occasionally included. There are also horse 
and mule feeds which do not contam molasses and resemble the stock 
feeds previously mentioned. These feeds, both sweet and dry, are 
lower m protein than most dairy feeds. 

Hog feeds. — The ready mixed hog feeds are usually fairly high in 
protein and fat and low in fiber, the fiber content being much lower 
than that of most dairy feeds. Naturally such feeds contain the 
high protein f eedingstuflfs, as tankage, fish meal, and oil meal. Com, 
feed meal, wheat naiddlings, and almlfa meal are also frequently used 
in hog feeds. 

Poultry feeds. — Some poultry feeds, as scratch feeds, are simply 
mixtures of cracked com and whole grains, as oats, wheat, buck- 
wheat, Kafir,- etc. Grit is frequently included in scratch feeds. 
The mashes are composed of ^ouna material, as oil meal, com 
meal, meat scraps, bran, middhngs, fish meal, and numerous other 
ingredients. 

Calf meals. — These are usually high in protein and are designed 
to promote the growth of the young animal. They frequently con- 
tain many ingredients, some of which are never used in otner kmds of 
animal feeds. 

CONDIMENTAL STOCK REMEDIES OR TONICS. — ^Thc mixturCS kuOWn 

as condimental stock remedies or tonics were not included in the in- 
vestigation, since they are not considered as feeds, being used merely 
as tonics or conditioners. They contain many different ingredients, 
some of the more common ones being anise, capsicum, fenugreek, gin- 
ger, and nux vomica.®^ 

Methods of figuring ,costs of mixed feeds. — ^Many users of 
.mixed feeds believe that such feeds are sold on the basis of the cost 
of the highest priced ingredient in the feed. Thus, if a ton of mixed 
feed contained, among other ingredients, oil meal costing $60 per 
ton and screenings at $20 per ton, the screenings would be charged 
for at the rate oi the cost of the oil meal. 

This may be true in some instances, but in so far as the Commis- 
sion was able to ascertain, in figuring costs the ingredients in mixed 
feeds were reckoned at their cost, or market value, at the time of mix- 
ing according to their respective proportions. The following state- 
ment is made from the cost sheet of a mixed-feed manufacturer and 
shows the manner in which costs were figured for a dairy ration in 
May, 1920. The names of several of the commodities have been left 
out in order to avoid any possibility of identification. 

^The following Ingredients were guaranteed to be present in a well-known stock and poultry condi- 
tioner: Juniper berries, black mustard, rosin, coriander seed, gentian, fenugreek, valerian, elecampanCf 
blood root, mandrake, lobelia, poplar bark, ^nger, licorice root, sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, soaium 
oarbaiiate,siilphur,iron sulphate, black antimony, potassium nitrate, alum, flaxseed meal, linseed meal> 
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Name of com- 
modity. 


Cost 
(market 

price) 
I>erton 

day of 
mixing. 


Percent 

used 
per ton. 


Amount 
charged 
per ton. 


^ame of com- 
modity. 


Cost 
(market 

price) 
per ton 

day of 
mixing. 

• 


Percent 

used 
per ton. 


Amount 
charged 
per ton. 


Oat feed 


$46.00 
68.00 
71.00 
56.00 
72.75 
77.00 
66.67 


17 
5 

24 

30 
5 
2 

"7 


$7.82 
3.40 

17.04 

• 16.80 

3.64 

1.54 

4.67 


1 


170.36 
12.00 


8 
1 

1 


15.63 


OilmeEiI 




.12 


Cottonseed meal 


Salt 


.09 


Bran 


Bags, milling, and 
overhead 






Gluten feed 


9.20 


Peanut oil meal 


Total 












60 05 













This feed sold for less than $80 per ton f. o. b. mill. 

The method of figuring costs just outlined is, according to the best 
information obtainable, quite general. In some instances it is varied 
by charging for the ingredients at the actual cost to the manufacturer 
and not at the market price. At times manufacturers who have 
made fortimate purchases have charged the ingredient into cost at 
a price above actual cost but below the market price on date of 
mixing, competition usually being the factor which (lecides the course 
taken. 

Factors considered in purchasing mixed feeds. — ^The ready 
mixed feeds are commonly purchased by brand. A few farmers buy 
such feeds because of the chemical analysis or list of ingredients. 
The recommendation of a neighbor also frequently influences the 
selection of a feed. Odor and appearance are also taken into account. 

The matter of price is a very important factor in the selection of a 
feed. Farmers <io not always seek quality but will frequently pur- 
chase the lower grades of feeds because they are cheaper in terms of 
money. 

The extensive advertising campaigns conducted by most mixed- 
feed manufacturers imdoubtedly influence the sale of these mixed 
feeds. 

Sectional demand for mixed feeds. — ^As previously stated, the 
mixed-feed business is growing rapidly. (Chap. II, sec. 1.) These 
feeds are used quite extensively in tne New England and other Eastern 
States, where relatively little feed is produced. These States pur- 
chase large quantities of the ready-mixed dairy and poultry feeds. 
The Soutnern States are large purchasers of ready-mixed feeds, par- 
ticularly horse and mule feeds and stock feeds. The prairie States 
do not use as much ready-mixed feeds as do other sections. How- 
ever, in recent years the use of this type of feeds in this section has 
increased very greatly, particularly the use of cattle f atteners. 

The total production of mixed feeds could not be readily ascer- 
tained. No attempt has been made by any organization to secure 
this information, and after a preliminary survey of the industry the 
Commission concluded that the expense of gathering these figures 
would be entirely out of proportion to their value. 



Chapter IV. 
THE LOW-GRADE FEEDS. 

Section 1. Introductory. 

The low-grade feedingstuffs are generally known or classed as 
roughages. As previously stated, roughages may be loosely defined 
as the coarser feedingstuffs which are mgh in fiber and supply a 
lower percentage of digestible matter/' * than the concentrates. 

Authorities are quite agreed regarding most of the feeds which 
should be classed as rou^ages. There are, however, a few feed- 
ingstuffs, such as screenings, which are usually called roughages and 
yet certain parcels of them are at times actually concentrates. A 
recent feedingstuffs law enacted by the State of New York includes 
dried beet pulp among the roughages, although many authorities on 
feedingstuns regard this commodity as a concentrate. 

Roughages are used for different purposes. Frequently when it 
is desired simply to carry live stock through the winter they are fed 
only roughages as a maintenance ration. Animals not at work or 
those not expected to produce or to put on fat are as a rule fed rough- 
ages only. jRoughages are used as a source of carbohydrates in a 
ration, and since they are generally bulky they are used to lighten 
or give bulk to the feed, whether home or factory mixed. 

Feedingstuffs commonly classed as low grade. — ^The feed- 
ingstuffs most frequently classed as low grade, or as roughages, are 
some screenings, rice hulls, charred humus or peat, dried and ground 
hays and straws, oat feed, elevator sweepings or dust, oat hulls, 
sorghum bagasse, ground corncob, peanut hulls, (Cottonseed hulls, 
clipped oat by-product, ground cornstalks, barley hulls, flax feed 
or flax screenings, flax plant by-product, buckwheat huUs, and 
cocoa shells.^ 

The question of the value of roughages as feedingstuffs is the one 
around which most agitation and discussion centers. The problem 
is complicated by lack of sufficient reliable data, such as reports of 
official feeding tests, concerning many of these feedingstuffs. An 
additional difficulty encountered is that there are on both sides of the 
question those who argue chiefly from selfish motives. This makes 
it exceedingly difficult to draw satisfactory conclusions about several 
of these products. 

It has been pointed out elsewhere that the Commission is not 
equipped to study the feedingstuffs problem from a chemical stand- 
point. In discussing the different low-grade feeds, or roughages, 
advantage has been taken of such scientific studies as the Commis- 
sion has been able to secure. To these studies have been added the 
data developed by the Commission regarding the competitive features 
of the industry and certain deductions made from a study of a large 

» Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 10. 

> In addition to most of the roughages enumerated the lists prepared bv some authorities frequently 
contain the clause ''Other materials of a similar character/' (New York State law.) 
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mctss of data of both a general and specific character, obtamed from 
interviews with representatives of all branches of the business. 

Section 2. Eoughages not commercially important. 

Miscellaneous. — ^A number of the products given as roughages are 
not important enough commercially to require extended discussion. 
Ground cornstalks do not enter into commerce to any extent, al- 
though they are used as feed by some farmers proaucing them. 
Barley hulls are not important in the Eastern States, though they 
are used as an ingredient in some mixed feeds. It is understood that 
on the Pacific coast, where barley is used extensively as feed, the 
hulls are probably an important commodity. It has been pointed 
out elsewhere (Cnap. I, sec. 1) that a study of conditions on the 
Pacific coast was not included in this investigation. 

Buckwheat hulls and cocoa shells have been used as feeds but are 
not important commercially. An official of a large buckwheat mill, 
reputed to be the largest buckwheat milling company in the world, 
stated that the great bulk of the buckwheat hulls produced by his 
company is sold to concerns which use them for packing purposes. 
A few years ago the hulls were either burned or given to farmers. 
This company has at times sold smaU quantities of ground buck- 
wheat hulls to feed manufacturers for use as an ingredient in mixed 
feeds, but the total quantity thus disposed of in any year has not 
exceeded 10 per cent of its output. 

SoEGHUM BAGASSE. — ^A product produccd principally in the South, 
is a residue or pulp from the grinding or crushing of sorghum stalks 
for sirup with tne addition of the groimd leaves and tops, and known 
as sorghum bagasse or sorghum pulp meal. In appearance it is 
somewhat like brown alfalfa meal. It has not, evidently, been 
widely used commercially as a feed, although it was offered for sale 
as a ^' cheap filler'' for mixed feeds in 1918. It has been used by at 
least one mixed-feed manufacturer as an ingredient in mixed feeds. 
It is interesting to note that this manufacturer is an opponent of 
many of the low-grade feeds in so far as they enter into commerce. 
He (ioes not, however, defend sorghum bagasse, alleging that he uses 
it because competition with other manmacturers usmg low-grade 
products forces nim to do so. 

Flax-pIant by-product. — In the manufacture of rugs from 
flax there is produced a commodity known as flax-plant by-product. 
It is a fibrous material and is stated by many autnorities to be low 
in feed value. The composition of this feedingstuff is approximately 
75 per cent stems, 15 per cent flaxpods, and 10 per cent flaxseeds. 
According to the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station ^ it is 
very dusty and disagreeable to handle. 

Ill 1912 this experiment station conducted a digestibility test of 
flax-plant by-proauct, the results being published in a bulletin.* 
The composition of the feed used in the test was as follows : Protein, 
8.29 per cent; fat, 3.93 per cent; fiber, 35.63 per cent; and N. F. E., 
35.61 per cent.^ 

» BuUetin 168, p. 5, July, 1912. 

< Bulletin 168, p. 11. 

6 A sample of nax-plant by-product secured by the Commission in June, 1920, was analyzed by the Bureau 
of Chemistry and showed the following composition: Protein, 8.0Q per cent; fat, 2.22 per cent; fiber, 38.02 
per cent; and N. F. E., 33.6 per cent. 
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The experts who made this test reached the following conclusions: 

Flax-plant by-product furnished on the average about the same amount of digestible 
nutrients as timothy hay. It furnishes nearly twice as much digestible protein and 
fat as is furnished by timothy hay. Flax-plant by-product furnishes more digestible 
nutrients than com fodder, but not as much as clover hay. (Md. Agr. Sta. Bui. 168, 
p. 11, July, 1912.) 

There are only a few concerns in the United States producing this 
product. Practically the entire production of flax-plant by-product 
IS sold to mixed-feed manufacturers who use it as a filler in mixed 
feeds. 

Ground peanut hulls.® — Groimd peanut hulls as such are sold 
to some extent to mixed-feed manufacturers. They are also used 
as an adulterant in peanut-oil meal and peanut-oil feeds. 

Authorities differ regarding the feed value of peanut hulls. The 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station ^ in connection with the 
results of feeding tests oi peanut meal stated: 

Peanut meal having a larjger quantity of hulls would have a correspondingly lower 
digestibility and lower feeding value, since the hvlU have no vahie as a feed} 

This view, that peanut hulls have no value as a feed, is not general, 
but there are no authorities who claim more than a low feed value for 
this product. 

Hand-separated peanut hulls have a lower combined protein and 
fat content and a higher fiber content than commercial peanut huUs, 
due, probably, to small particles of peanut meats being present in 
the commercial hulls. 

The composition of commercial peanut hulls as compared with the 
average composition of hand-separated hulls (from Texas peanuts) 
is shown in tne following statement: ® 





Number of 
samples. 


Protein. 


Ether 
extract. 


Crade 
fiber. 


- N. F. E. 


Ash. 


Commercial 


«58 


Per cent, 
6.05 
6.76 


Per cent, 
2.83 
1.10 


Percent. 
54.03 
60.83 


Per cent. 
15.50 
19.64 


Per cent. 
« 13.54 


Hand-viApiM^tM 


4.19 







1 Unknown. 

s The high ash content of the commercial hulls is due to dirt adhering to the hulls or with them. 

Flax feed or flax screenings. — Flax feed consists of flax 
screenings and is sometimes sold as a straight feed, but more often 
it is J as an ingredient in mixed feeds, ^t is a Variable product, 
containing inferior flaxseed, weed seeds, stalks, leaves, pods, and 
other refuse from the flax plant. As in the case of other screenings, 
it is recommended that it be finely ground to destroy the viability of 
all weed seeds. This product is sometimes sold xmder trade names 
such as ''flax flakes,'' etc. It contains only half as much crude pro- 
tein as linseed meal and often has a decidedly bitter taste on account 
of the weed seeds present.^^ 

f — -  .. -  —  -  - — —   ,-■■■■■ —-..  . — - -^ . - . - .^  ■■■—-■ ■■^ -   

The outer husks or shells. 

7 Bulletin 245, pp. 14 and 15. 

^ Italics by the Commission. 

» Tex. Agr. Exp. Sta., Bulletin 222, p. 11. 

10 Henry and Morrison, 17th ed., p. 177. 
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According to the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station ^^ the 
chemical analysis of this product is as follows: Protein, 9.5 per cent; 
fat, 10.6 per cent; fiber, 14.3 per cent; and N. F. E., 48 per cent. 

Ground corncobs. — ^The use of ground corncobs as a feed is 
common with many farmers who grind the cob with the com and feed 
it as a part of home-mixed rations. There are some concerns which 
grind corncobs and sell the ground product to mixed-feed manu- 
lacljurers, who use it as a filler in their mixtures. Commercially 
ground corncobs have the appearance of sawdust. The average 
analysis is as follows: Protein, 2 per cent; fat, 0.4 per cent; fiber, 31.8 
per cent; and N. F. E., 54.3 per cent." 

The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station conducted several 
digestion tests with groimd corncobs. Commenting on these tests 
the station states that ^^ — 

The corncobs do not contain any digestible protein, but the digestibility of the crude 
fiber and of the nitrogen-free extract compare favorably with the digestibility of hays 
and some other roughages. The feeding value of groimd corncobs is apparently high 
for feed of this character, and compares favorably with prairie hay. The productive 
value seems to be higher than that of some varieties of prairie hay. It apparently has 
a value of about 83 per cent of alfalfa hay, and 180 per cent of cottonseed hulls. It 
seems to be a better feed than has generally been supposed. 

Section 3. Grain screenings. 

It is in connection with the remaining products, generally classed 
as low grade, that the question of value becomes most complicated 
and the discussions and arguments extended and at thnes bitter. 
Most of these materials are by-products and are produced in large 
quantities and some of them in many sections of the country. 

The term *' screenings'' is used to denote a product which varies 
greatly in both chemical and physical composition. There is no 
grade or standard for screenings and they are always sold by sample 
and not tinder any guaranteed chemical analysis. This product 
varies so widely in composition that some parcels of screenings might, 
as previcTusly stated, well be designated as concentrates because of 
their high percentage of digestible matter. Such screenings are 
usually composed of small, broken, or immature kernels of grain, 
comparatively little of the chaff, sticks, straw, weed seeds, dirt, and 
other materials usually foimd in screenings. In his examination of 
wheat screenings Dr. J. K. Haywood, of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
-  - - -^ of Ai " - - - - - - 



United States Department of Agriculture, has found samples having 
a fiber content aoout as low and digestible matter about as high 
as is found in wheat bran. Such screenings obviously should not 
be classed as a roughage. The Commission secured a '' running '' 
sample of ground and bolted screenings from a mixed-feed manufac- 
turer as the product entered the mixing machine. This was analyzed 
by the Bureau of Chemistry and showed the following: Protein, 15.53 
percent; fat, 7.76 per cent; fiber, 10.8 per cent; and N. F. E., 49.61 
per cent. 

This Mialysis compares favorably with the average analysis of 7,742 
samples of wheat bran as shown oy Henry and Morrison (17th ed., 

u Bulletin 223, p. 89. 

w Tex. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bui. No. 245, p. 9. 

u Bulletin 245, pp. 13 and 14. 
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p. 634), namely: Protein, 16 per cent; fat, 4.4 per cent; fiber, 9.5 per 
cent; and N. F. E., 53.7 per cent. 

However, it must not be understood that the above statements and 
analysis apply to all screening or that the average nm of screenings is 
equal to the sample from which the above analysis was made. There 
are lai^e quantities of screenings sold each year which are very much 
inferior to the sample analyzed for the Commission. These mferior 
screenings are usually composed of chaff, stems, hulls, weed seeds, 
and a very small percentage of broken or immature grain kernels. 

TTie following statement shows the variations f oxmd in the chemical 
composition o? grain . screenings. The analyses were made bjr a 
private chemist for mixed-feed manufacturers and cover a sufficient 
number of samples to be fairly representative: 

Crude protein: Per cent. 

High 16.1 

Low , 10.3 

Crude fat: 

High 9.7 

Low , 2.7 

Crude fiber: 

High 21.9 

Low 11.3 

Sources of screenings. — There are a few grain farmers in the 
United States who clean the grains they produce before offering them 
for sale. The screenings resulting from this cleaning are generally 
used by such fanners as feed for their stock. The amount of grain 
thus cleaned by farmers is, however, small. 

Many of the country elevators are equipped with grain-cleaning 
machinery. These elevators frequently clean much of the grain 

Eurchased by them and either return the screenings to the farmer to 
e used as feed, retain them for sale, usually at a terminal market, or 
in a few instances destroy the screenings as being of little va^ue or 
because of the presence of a considerable percentage of noxious weed 
seeds. 

The bulk of the coimtry's grain, however, reaches the terminal 
markets or the consuming converter, such as flour mills, uncleaned. 
The elevators and converters at these terminal markets are, as a rule, 
equipped with elaborate machinery for cleaning all kinds of grain. 
It is here that the bulk of the screenings are produced. The grain 
elevators sell the screenings by sample, frequently on the trading 
floors of the grain exchanges. Flour mills usually dispose of their 
screenings by adding them to the flour offal. If the amount of screen- 
ings thus added does not exceed the amount present in the lot or 
{)arcel of wheat from which the offal was produced, the mixture is 
abeled as containing screenings ''not to exceed mill run." If more 
. than the mill run of screenings is used, the label must state the name 
of the offal, as *'bran and screenings.'' 

In addition to the screenings obtained in this country, feed manu- 
facturers use large quantities of Canadian screenings. 

Separation of screenings. — ^At several of the larcer terminal 
grain markets are firms specializing in OTain screenings. Some of these 
concerns operate elevators at which the screenings are separated. 

A car of screenings is put through several processes at a screenings 
elevator. The wheat kernels — soxmd, broken shriveled, etc. — are 
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removed. The remainder is also divided by cleaning machines 
into different lots. Thus, at a large elevator of this type at Minne- 
apolis, screenings were separated into the following: Shrunken or 
broken wheat, wild oats, wild mustard, wild buckwheat, weed seeds, 
and chaff. 

These different materials are then disposed of in various ways. 
The mustard seed, for example, is sold to crushers for its oil content; 
the chaff, weed seeds, and wild buckwheat are frequently groimd, 
bolted, and then sold to feed manufacturers. The shrunken and 
broken wheat is usually sold for chicken feed, mixed-feed manu- 
facturers using large quantities in their poultry feeds. 

There are, nowever, large quantities of unseparated screeniijigs 
purchased by mixed-feed manufacturers. Most of these, manu- 
lacturers are so equipped that they can either make the separations 
and ^ind the weed seeds, or they can grind the entire product. Com- 
paratively few manufacturers of mixeaf eeds use ungroimd screenings 
except in poultry feeds. 

Principal uses of screenings. — The two principal classes of 
consuming purchasers of screenings are mixed-feed manufacturers 
and stock feeders, the former being bv far the more important. 
Stock feeders do not buy the poorer grades of screenings. 

The percentage of screenings used in mixed feeds varies with 
different companies. They are frequently the base for many feeds; 
in others they are used only in small quantities. An important 
manufacturer of mixed feeds during the year ended April 30, 1919, 
used approximately 98,000,000 pounds of different materials in his 
mixed feeds, of which about 49,000,000 pounds were screenings. In 
fact, this manufacturer has built up his business almost entirely on 
feeds m which grain screenmgs are the most important single ingre- 
dient quantitatively. The following statement snows the amounte of 
materials used by this concern during the years 1917-1919, inclusive, 
together with the amounts of screenings and the percentage of the 
screenings to the total amoimts of materials : 



Year. 


Screenings. 


Total 
materials. 


Per cent of 

screenings 

tototaT 

materials. 


1917 


Pounds. 
60,300,666 
66,675,157 
48,925,655 


Pounds. 

87,487,064 

110,032,426 

97,599,876 


68.9 


1918 


60.6 


1919 


50.1 






Total 


175,901,478 


295,119,365 


60.6 







Viability of weed seeds. — One of the principal objections to 
the use of screenings as a feed Which does not apply to other feeds 
is that grain screenings usually contain more or less weed seeds. In 
some screenings weea'seeds are present in lar^e quantities. 

Considerable apprehension is lelt by agricultural authorities con- 
cerning the spreading of weed seeds and the consequent contamina- 
tion of farms by the use of screenings. Many agricultural experi- 
ment stations have conducted experiments with weed seeds from 
screenings to test their viability, and the results have often shown 
that screenings contain many weed seeds which germinate and 
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grow rapidly. Laws have been passed by a number of States pro- 
hibiting the sale of mixed feeds ii they contain weed seeds in excess 
of a stated amount— 2 per cent by weight in the case of Vermont.** 

Some States, as South Carolina/* have refused to register feeds 
containing weed seeds ev^n when ground. 

The bulk of the screenings sold direct to feeders go to hog and 
sheep raisers. The weed seeds contained in these screenings are 
unlikely to germinate, inasmuch as sheep and hogs grind very finely 
and asshnilate such seeds, and their viabiHty is thus destroyed. 
On the other hand, cattle and horses fed grain screenings containing 
weed seeds do not always destroy the growing properties of weed 
seeds entirely, as has been shown in numerous tests. However, 
the amount of screenings fed as such to cattle and horses is com- 
p^atively small. 

One cause of complaint against mixed feeds originated in the 
fact that some of these feeds contained grain screenings in which, 
weed seeds were present, and it was further asserted that the viability 
of these seeds had not been destroyed. This was undoubtedly true 
of many feeds, and the trouble was due to the faulty grinding and 
bolting of such seeds or to an utter lack of such treatment by some 
mixed-feed manufacturers. Other manufacturers are equipped with 
efficient machinery and can and do destroy all life in the weed seeds 
by grinding and bolting and, in rare instances, by heating or cooking. 
Then, too, some of the larger dealers in screenings' are equipped 
with faciUties for devitahzing weed seeds, and many mixed-feed 
manufacturers buy their screenings from these dealers. 

The use of modem machinery has reduced the risk of contaminat- 
ing farms with weed seeds, as is attested by the following statement 
of the Massachusetts station: 

Formerly one objection to their use [molasses feeds containing screenings] was 
due to the fact that they contained many whole weed seeds which would pass through 
the animal without having their vitality impaired and become a source of weeds on 
the farm. With the improved process of manufacturing molasses feeds, the screen- 
ings are finely ground and their germinating property destroyed.^® 

Habmful weed seeds in screenings. — Occasionally screenings 
contain weed seeds which are injurious to animals. This fact has 
been used as an argument against the use of screenings but has not 
been seriously considered by authorities. Rarely, if ever, are suffi- 
cient deleterious weed seeds present in a parcel of screenings to 
cause harm. It would seem, therefore, that this objection may be 
disregarded. 

Illegal use of screenings. — It has been alleged that the use 
of screenings in mixed feeds makes deception easy on account of the 
many products generally present in the screenings. Elevator dust 
or sweepmg;s may be added to ground screenings without fear of 
detection, since the two are very similar. Other fibrous materials 
may also be used to adulterate screenings. It is not required that 
the names of the ingredients in the screenings be stated, and this 
makes it possible to practice deception. It would be impracticable, 

^* A provision, however, contained in the Vermont law reads "unless a statement of such use of wheat 
screenings or materials containing weed seeds is plainly marked or indicated upon the packages containing 
the same,'' etc. (Sec. 4987 Public Statutes as amended.) 

^ Annual Report S. C, 1916, p. 97. 

i« Mass. Bulletin 142 (1912), p. 46. 
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licwever, to compel such a declaration because of th^e wide and 
constant changes in the composition of screenings. 

Opinions of brokers as to the value of screenings. — Screen- 
ings from grains are handled largely by brokers, grain commission 
men, and jobbers. Many of them have only in recent years begun 
to buy and seH screenings as a side line to their regular business, 
usually grain. 

Only a few of these dealers in screenings that were interviewed 
by the Commission's agents had any knowledge of the feed value 
of screenings or had even seen analyses of them. Most of them 
condemned the use as feed of much of the material sold as screenings. 
.Some of these dealers stated that they did not beheve in the traffic 
but had bought and sold screenings because there was a market 
for them. It is evident that this impression was gained merely 
from the general appearance of the product and not from any actual 
data in regard to its chemical composition. The physical appear- 
ance of many lots of screenings is uninviting ana conveys to the 
uninitiated an impression of worthlessness, which, however, is not 
always justified. 

Section 4. Elevator dnst. 

A product resembling ground screenings in appearance, and almost 
as variable in its composition, is that known by some as elevator 
by-product, but mpre widely known as elevator dust or sweepings. 

In most of the large grain elevators and mills the dust from tne 
grains is collected by suction as the grain is dumped into the ele- 
vator garners. Dust is also collected from the various cleaning and 
separating machines. It is then blown to a collector in the dust 
house. Formerly it was not saved but was blown into the air out- 
side of the elevator. Aside from this dust there is a constant accumu- 
lation of other dust about the mill or elevator, on floors, walls, and 
superstructure, which is also gathered and finally sold. This clean- 
ing of the mills and elevators is due to two reasons, (1) it is dangerous 
to allow the dust to accumulate because of its highly explosive and 
inflammable character; (2) the dust has a commercial value as an 
animal feed. 

Elevator dust is light and fluffy and uninviting in appearance. 
It is largely composed of grain dust, with an occasional kernel of 
grain and some light chan and hulls. Since floor sweepings are • 
mcluded, it also contains a percentage of actual dirt. Dust fiom a 
flour mill is of much greater value than that collected at a grain 
elevator. The mill dust contains a small quantity, of flour. The 
mills in most instances dispose of their dust by adding it to the 
feeds produced by them as by-products from tne manufacture of 
flour. 

The feed value of ^levator dust is by no means constant. A 
sample of this product obtained by the Commission was submitted 
to the Bureau of Chemistry for analysis with the following result: 
Protein, 15.12 per cent; fat, 2.63 per cent; fiber, 16.89 per cent; and 
N. F. E., 43.97 per cent. 

The above analysis is not presented as the average for this product. 
It is merely given as the analysis of a sample from a lot or parcel 
of elevator dust about to be added to a mixed feed. It is not un- 
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likely that some of the odium attached to the product is due to ite 
name. 

Elevator dust is sold to mixed-feed manirfacturers. Many of these 
manufacturers collect the dust from their own plants and add it to 
their feeds. A mixed-feed manufacturer making feeds of very high 
reputation stated that he used elevator dust from his own plant as 
an in^edient in his feeds. 

While elevator dust is extensively used as an ingredient in mixed 
feeds its presence is rareljr declared by manufacturers. This is, of 
course, misbranding, but since it is a very difficult matter to detect 
its presence, few if any penalties have been imposed. 

Section 5. Clipped-oat by-product. 

Clipped-oat by-product comes from grain elevators and oatmeal 
mills. It is produced by clipping oats to inciease their weight per 
bushel, since heavy oats usualfy command a better price. By 
means of machines known as ''oat clippers' ' the light ends and some 
of the hulls are broken off. By this process oats may be raised in 
weight from, say, 32 pounds per bushel to 38 pounds per bushel. 
The light ends, hulls, chaff, and other residue from the cUpping 
process are collected, and it is this product which is known as clipped- 
oat by-product. 

This product is li^t, bulky, and of a chaffy and fibrous character. 
An analysis by the Bureau of Chemistry of a sample secured by the 
Commission was as follows: Protein, 7.28 per cent; fat, 1.90 per cent; 
fiber, 27.68 per cent; and N. F. E., 43.98 per cent. 

Large quantities of clipped-oat by-product are produced annually, 
and practically the entire output is used in mixed feeds. Because 
of its light, bulky character it serves to lighten a ration. It is 
used frequently in feeds containing molasses, as it is a good absorbent. 
Usually the product is ground and bolted before being added to 
feeds. It is one of the products the use of which as a feed is fre- 
quently criticized. 

Section 6. Bice hulls. 

The outer .coating or hull of the rice grain is a tough, fibrous sub- 
stance. At intervfifls on the surface are minute spines, transparent, 
Uke glass, and composed of silica. The jagged edges of the hulls fed 
rougn to the fingers. 

In the milling of rice for human consumption the hulls are removed 
from the rice grains. The quantity of hulls produced is enormous, 
and their disposal presents a serious problem to the rice millers. 
Rice hulls are used as fuel, for packing crockery, as a filtrant, in the 
manufacture of explosives, as an adulterant of rice bran, and as an 
ingredient in mixed feeds. It is with the last two uses that this 
investigation is concerned. 

Most authorities agree that rice hulls have a very low feed value 
and if fed in too large quantities are injurious and may prove dis- 
astrous to the animal. 

The general belief that rice hulls are injurious to animals has led 
to the prohibition of their sale as feeds in a number of States. Several 
States, as Texas and California, permit the use of this material 
provided the tags and labels show the actual percentage of hulls 
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present. The Texas officials hold that ground rice hulls in small 
quantities have not been proved to be deleterious, and therefore their 
sale in that State has not been prohibited. The Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station *' states that the results of a digestion experi- 
ment with two sheep showed that ''the feeding value of rice nulls 
is very low, being about 48 per t;ent of cottonseed hulls and 23 per 
cent of alfalfa. '' The average analyses of 14 samples of rice hulls 
by the Texas station showed: Protein, 3.56 per cent; fat, 0.93 per 
cent; fiber, 39.05 per cent; N. F. E., 29.38 per cent; and ash, 18.59 
per cent. Dr. Dalrymple, of the Louisiana State Agriculture College, 
says that he would not reconmiend any proportion whatever in a 
feed, since it would have about the same effect as feeding the animal 
so much ground glass. 

Rice bran contains a small amoimt of rice hulls and its sale is 
permitted in most States. While the addition of hulls to the bran 
improves its keeping qualities and thus affords some pretext for 
adding hulls, it has suso led to adulteration. If, however, rice bran 
contains an undue amount of fiber (more than 13 per cent) it is an 
indication that the bran has been adulterated. The fiber content 
is thus used as an inde»of the quality of the bran. 

Aside from the feeds sold in Texas and California, rice hulls do 
not appear to be extensively used in animal feeds. The formulas of 
two mixed feeds manufactured in Texas showed that each of them 
contained slightly over 700 pounds of rice hulls in each ton of feed. 

Prior to 1914 large quantities of ground rice hulls were^ exported to 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, Cuba, and Belgium. It is stated that 
these hulls were to be used as feeds. This export trade wholly 
ceased during the war and has not been resumed. 

According to most authorities rice hulls are the one product com- 
monly classed as a roughage that is possibly injurious to animals. 

Section 7. Peat. 

According to Webster's New International Dictionary (Merriam), 
1920, peat is " a carbonaceous substance formed by partial decompo- 
sition in water of various plants, especially mosses of the genus 
Sphagnum.'' 

This substance is the same as that used for fuel with the excep- 
tion that for feeding purposes the peat is not in such an advanced 
state of decomposition as that used for fuel. Before being used as 
a feed it is prepared by drying and charring. The composition of a 
sample of peat analvzed by the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station^® was as follows: Protein, 17.12 per cent; ether extract, 
0.83 per cent; crude fiber, 10.01 per cent; N. F. E., 34.9 per cent; and 
ash, 27.05 per cent. 

Peat has been used abroad as an animal feed for a good many 
years. It is comparatively recently, however, that peat has been 
used as a feed in this country, and most authorities do not look with 
favor upon its use in a ration. 

There are few tests of the feed value of peat. The peat for which 
the above analysis is given was used by the Texas authorities in a 

»BuUetin245,p.l5. 
UBa]letin203,p.8. 
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digestion experiment. The experts who made the test stated the 
Mowing conclusions: 

This peat was furnished bv the Weidmer Chemical Co., of St. Louis, and is a natural 
deposit which is dried and heated to a comparatively high temperature. The manu- 
facturers do not claim a feeding value for this material, but claim that it acts as an 
absorbent to take up or counteract the bad effects of molasses or sweetened animal 
food. The material was labeled ''humus for fertilizer and stock food." It had the 
appearance somewhat of fii^ely ground charcoal, except that it contained some finely 
divided brown to gray material. 

The digestion experiment showed that this material was not only not digested but 
that it apparently decreased the digestibility of the al^fa hay with which it was fed." 

Bull ^^ states that " Peat has a nutritive value about half that of 
straw.'' 

On the other hand^ some cattle feeders assert that a small amount 
of charred peat is beneficial in that it aids digestion. Many feeders 
allow their cattle access to charred peat at all times in the same 
manner as salt is kept available. The manufacturers using peat as 
an ingredient in their mixed feeds assert that it serves a very useful 
purpose in counteracting the acidity of the molasses with wmch it is 
almost always used. Manufacturers using this product allege that 
if the use of peat as a feed is prohibited tte prices of then* feeds 
would increase, as they maintain they would be obliged to use char- 
coal, which is more costly. Another reason for its use is that it is 
said to be a good absorbent for molasses. 

The fact that much peat comes from the sphagnum moss plant ac- 
coimts for the occasional appearance of the name ''sphagnum moss" 
in the lists of roughages or low-grade feeds, microscopists commonly 
identifying peat as sphagnum moss. The sphagnum moss plant is 
not, according to the best information available, used in feeds until 
it has changed to peat. 

Section 8. Cottonseed hnlls. 

Cottonseed hulls are produced in the process of extraction of oil 
from the cotton seed when the kernels and hulls are separated. Such 
hulls contain numerous small particles of the kernels and some small 
or immature* seeds. The hulls are thick, black, and hard, and are 
high in fiber content. It is undoubtedly true that much of the pro- 
tem and fat in a parcel of hulls is supplied by the small particles of 
kernels or meats and the small entire seeds. 

Henry and Morrison ^^ give the following as the average percentage 
composition of cottonseed hulls as determined by 66 analyses: 
Protein, 4.6 per cent; fat, 1.9 per cent; fiber, 43.8 per cent; and N. F. 
E., 37.3 per cent. 

The prmcipal uses of cottonseed hulls as feeds are, to make cotton- 
seed feed, to "adulterate^' cottonseed meal, as a roughage, and as a 
filler in mixed feeds. 

Cottonseed feed, as defined by the Association of Feed Control 
Officials of the United States, is a mixture of cottonseed meal and 
cottonseed hulls containing less than 36 per cent of protein (see 
Appendix 2) . Inasmuch as there is no provision regulating the mini- 
mum amount of protein, cottonseed feed varies widely in its composi- 
tion. Henry and Morrison ^^ give the following as the average per- 

"BiiUetin203.p. 16. 

« Principles of Feeding Farm Animals (1916), p. 300. 
^ ni7tliea.,p.636. 
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centage composition of cottonseed feed, as determined by 406 analy- 
ses: Protein, 24.5 per cent; fat, 6.3 per cent; fiber, 21.4 per cent; and 
N. F. E., 34.6 per cent. 

The use of tne hulls as an adulterant in cottonseed meal is a soiu'ce 
of much trouble to State and Federal feed-control officials. It is 
alleged that the cottonseed crushers frequently add a quantity of 
hul£ to the meal in order to dispose oi the hulls. Many of the 
crushers maintain that they return to the meal only the proportion 
of huUs found in the uncrushed seed. Other crushers allege that the 
hulls are added because farmers do not demand high-grade meals. 
Moreover many mixed-feed manufacturers prefer to purchase the 
lower protein content meals. This practice oi adding hulls to cotton- 
seed meal is not confined to the oil crushers. Many of the larger 
dealers of the Southern States handling cottonseed meal buy cotton- 
seed hulls, grind them,/ and add them to their meal, and thus reduce 
the protein content to any point they desire. (See also Ch. Ill, 
sec. 5.) This adding of hulls, of course, reduces the protein and fat 
content and increases the amoimt of fiber in the meal. 

In Southern States cottonseed hulls are used extensively as a 
roughage for stock, and in fact are highly regarded in that region for 
this purpose. Many feeders buy the straight hulls from the oil 
crushers, and when delivering seed to the crushers many cotton 
growers demand the return of the hulls and use them for feed. 

Cottonseed hulls are used as a filler or ingredient in some mixed 
feeds. While it has been frequently asserted by some mixed-feed 
manufacturers that much of the cottonseed meal on the market con- 
tains imduly large percentages of cottonseed hulls, some mixed- 
feed manufacturers evidently do not find the '^ adulteration?' suffi- 
cient. Several State bulletins show the liberal use of straight cotton- 
seed hulls as an ingredient in mixed feeds which also contain cotton- 
seed meal. 

Section 9. Oat teed and oat hnlls. 

Introductory. — In the manufacture of oatmeal and other break- 
fast foods from oats there are produced three by-products — oat hulls, 
oat shorts, and oat middlings. According to the definitions of 
feeding stuffs adopted by the ^sociation of Feed Control Officials of 
the United States these three products are defined as follows: 

Oat hulls are the outer chaffy coverings of the oat grain. 

Oat middlings are the floury portions of the oat groat obtained in the milling of 
rolled oats. 

Oat shorts are the covering of the oat grain lying immediately inside the hull, being 
a fuzzy material carrying with it considerable portions of the fine floury part of the 
groat obtained in the milling of rolled oats. 

In the manufacture of oatmeal the oats, after being cleaned and 
heated, are sent to the hulling stones, which consist of two circular 
emery stones parallel to earn other, the top one revolving and 
the bottom stationary. These stones remove the hulls and aTso 
grind off some of the fibaer particles from the oat groat. FVom the 
nulling stones the entire mass goes to the bolting reels, where the 
finer particles removed by the hulling stones are separated from the 
groats and coarse hulls. 
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This finer material is then conveyed directly to a feed house and 
binned. The groats and coarse hulls go to aspu*ators or air machines 
which separate the coarse hulls from the groats. The coarse hulls 
are then sent to the feed house, where they are ground and then mixed 
with the finer material which has previously been conveyed to the 
feed house. 

Inasmuch as the shorts and middlings have a higher feed value and 
consequently a higher commercial vfiuue than the bare hulls, some 
oatmeal millers occasionally do not mix the finer particles with the 
ground hulls, hut bin them separately and dispose oi them as separate 
products. Other millers assert that they never dispose of these 
products separately. They maintain that the oat hulls and the 
finer particles are brought together in the feed house in exactly the 
same proportions as they existed in the original oats. The reason 
assigned by millers for making the temporary separation is that it 
permits them to grind more economically. 

These three by-products are generally mixed together by the pro- 
ducers. Some oat shorts and oat middlings are sold as sucn, but the 
quantity is relatively small. 

The combined by-products are now commonly called oat feed^ 
largely because a Federal court decision held tnat this term was 
permissible in connection with the total by-product of oatmeal 
milling.^*" However, this name is not always used in referring to 
this commodity. A nunlber of the producers and a few others fre- 
quently refer to it as '* oatmeal mill by-product.'' Those who oppose 
the use of this commodity call it oat hulls, a name which carries 
with it a suggestion of worthlessness. But this latter term is used 
even by a few producers. 

In this report when referring to the combined by-product from the 
manufacture of oatmeal the term oat feed is used. Feed-control 
officials in general recognize oat feed as describing the combined by- 
product from oatmeal milling. The term oat hulls, according to 
these officials, should not be applied to the combined by-product, 
since they recognize it as descriptive of the oat huUs without the 
shorts and middlings. 

It should be pointed out that these three terms — oat hulls, oatmeal 
mill by-product, and oat feed are very often loosely used as applying 
to the combined by-product from oatmeal milling. • 

If either of the names oat feed or oatmeal mill by-product is used 
in describing the combined by-product of the oatmeal mills when 
offered for sale, feed-control officials generally require that the tags 
or labels shall bear the descriptive phrase ^'oat hulls, oat shorts, 
and oat middlings'' immediately following the name used. 

Oat hulls.— The quantity of oat hulls sold in the United States 
is small as compared with oat feed. Oat hulls do not contain the 
shorts and middlings except the slight quantity which can not be 
economically separated. Oat hulls are lower in leed value than oat 
feed because of this separation. Since oat hulls proper are relatively 
unimportant as a commercial f eedingstuff, the discussion of the by- 

froducts of oatmeal milling has been largely confined to oat feed, 
t will be noted in the following discussion that the terms have not 
been used interchangeably, but to denote different commodities. 

no Notice of Judgment No. 990, issued Aug. 15, 1911, by the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Oat feed. — ^A great many analyses have been made of oat feed. 
The following table presents the results of a few of these analyses, 
which are fairly typical of all: » 

Table 15. — Results of chemical analyses of oat feed by variotLs chemists. 



Analyst. 


Number of 
analyses. 


Protein. 


Fat. 


Fiber. 


N.F.E. 


Henrv and MoTrison * 


16 

7 

46 

4 
6 


Percent. 
4.0 
5.2 
5.2 

4.6 
6.7 


Percent. 
1.7 
2.3 
1.8 

1.7 
2.0 


Percent. 
29.2 
29.5 
30.8 

27.8 
<34.6 


Percertt. 
52.8 


PiiW)0 chfiTniaf. , ...,.., , 




Quaker Oata Co.* 




New York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion'. 


t 


PuWic chemist -...,..,,. 






, 



1 17th ed., p. 634. Described as oat hulls. 
> Akron. Oluo, and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, plants. 
» New York Agr. Exp. Sta. BuL 455, p. 123. December, 1918. 

* The high average fiber content is due to tne excessive fiber content of two of the samples, viz, 43.6 per 
cent and 43.44 per cent, which were probably oat hulls. 

The analyses in the above table which show the highest average 
fiber content were made for a mixed-feed manufacturer who ha4 
started to use the product as an ingredient in one of his mixed feeds. 
The results of these analyses were so unsatisfactory that the manu- 
facturer discontinued the use of the product as an ingredient in his 
feed. In fact, this manufacturer believed that some producers of oat 
feed from whom he had secured his supplv had saved out the shorts 
and middlings and sold him only the hulls. A further reason ad- 
vanced by this manufacturer for not using the product was that it 
was produced by competitive mixed-feed manufacturers and that he did 
not care to run the nsk of playing into the hands of his competitors. 

It is claimed that heating the oats before they are hulled adds to 
the digestibility of the fiber in the oat hulls. Enorts are being made 
to increase the digestibility, which is now, according to Henry and 
Morrison,^^ about 60 per cent. Much of the feed value of oat feed 
depends upon the efficiency of the milling process, and this causes a 
marked diflFerence in the composition of oat feed produced by the 
various concerns. From a miller^s standpoint the more efficient the 
milling the lower the quality of the byrproduct. 

Fern value of oat feed. — ^Tlie value of oat feed as a feedingstuff is a 
very much disputed question. There are very few, if any, scientific 
data on the subject. There has been but one series of feeding tests 
made officially in recent years with this product. This series con- 
sisted of a maintenance test with three animals and a digestion test 
with one made by the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station 
in 1912.22® The results of these tests and the reasons for their being 
made are very interesting. A mixed-feed concern desired to have 
public tests made of oat hulls in order to have authentic data to use 
in decrying the value of this product as a feed. Because of lack of 
funds for making the tests the experiment station could not purchase 
the oat hulls and the manufacturer desiring the tests made, supplied 
them. The experiment station authorities, however, insisted that 
no matter what the results of the tests might be, they were to be per- 

»17thed., p. 647. 

**<» At the tune of these tests the product now known as oat feed was ooxnxnonly called oat hulls. 
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mitted to make them public. H. J. Patterson, of the Maryland Exper- 
iment Station, stated that in all tests made by the institution the 
right is always reserved to state whatever the experiments may dis- 
close. In the experiments with the oat hulls the men who made them 
did not know where the oat hulls came from or whether the institu- 
tion paid for them or not. Every precaution was taken by Dr. Pat- 
terson that the tests be made with the usual care exercised in such 
matters. 

The results of the tests made of the car of oat hulls were published 
in a bulletin.^' According to this bulletin the oat hulls used in the 
test "appeared to be light in weight, of good color, and extremely 
dusty.'' There were «3so considerable oat germs present. The 
analysis of this lot of oat hulls showed (p. 26) : 

Analysis as sampled.^* 

Per cent. 

Moisture 1 8.220 

Ash 6.300 

Protein 4. 318 

Fat or ether extract 3. 040 

Crude fiber 28. 750 

Other carbohydrates 49. 372 

In the first test of the oat hulls three animals were used — a young 
pig, a mature mule, and a mature Jersey bull. This was purely a 
maintenance test. 

The pig was fed on oat hulls for 41 days and at the end of that 
period nad lost 21 pounds, or a loss of 28 per cent. Commenting on 
this test the buUetm says (p. 23) : 

It will be seen, however, that the excessive loss was partially due to the limited 
amount consumed and not entirely to the poor food value in itself. At the end of 
the period, however, the pig was very weak and would probably have died in a short 
time on this exclusive diet. 

The mule was fed for 41 days and aside from the oat hulls received 
hay as a part of the ration. According to the bulletin (p. 24) : 

In this test it would seem that with hay the oat hulls would have supported the 
animal fairly well at light work. The general condition of the mide was gtxxi through- 
out the entire period. 

The comment regarding the test with the bull was as follows 
(p. 25) : 

At the end of the 41 days* period the bull had gained 29 pounds in weight. During 
the first nine days, however, he received hay in addition to oat hulls, and when hay 
was discontinued he had up to this lost apparently 15 pounds. This was an error, 
probably due to his having been watered shortly before the initial weighing. For 
the remainder of the time he gradually improved on an exclusive oat hull diet, and 
at the end of the period was in excellent condition in every respect. 

It has been asserted that the results of the above series of tests 
were so satisfactory that the manufacturer instituting them was 
unable to use the data to decry his competitors' feeds. 

Oatmeal millers and mixed-feed manufacturers who use oat feed 
in their feeds, commenting on these tests, stated that in their opinion 
the pig would have done much better had the oat hulls been finely 

ground. 

-- _ 

» Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station Bui. 168, July, 1912. 
M Cf. analyses p. 83. 
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Immediately after the maintenance test with the bull was finished 
a digestion test with the exclusive oat hull diet was carried on for a 
period of 16 days. Commenting on the results of this digestion test 
the station ^® states : 

It was determined, therefore, that this bull kept in condition and gained slightly 
in Weight on a ration consisting of: 
9.17 pounds dry* matter. 

.21 pound digestible protein. 
4.32 pounds digestible carbohydrates. 
.23 pound fats. 
Having a nutritive ratio of 1 : 22 : 6. 

Approximately 170,000 tons of oat feed were produced in 1919. 
(See Chap. Ill, sec. 2.) A comparatively small percentage of the 
total production is sold to feeders to be used as a part oi a home- 
mixed ration; the balance is used bv mixed-feed manufacturers as 
an iugredient in their feeds. It is the common practice to grind it 
to the desired degree of fineness before mixing.^ Oat feed is used 
for its carbohydrate content and to give bulk, or to lighten a ration. 

The following summary of statements of three Illinois feeders who 
jointly purchased a car of oat feed is of interest. The car of oat feed 
was purchased through a local dealer at $27 per ton, in sacks. 

The first feeder interviewed usually mixed and fed the following 
ration : 

100 pounds com ground with the cob. 

100 pounds bran. 

100 pounds ground oats and barley. 

Six of his best cows were selected and fed this mixture for one 
week. The milk and feed for each cow were carefully weighed during 
the test. 

Three days after the above test was made, and after all the above 
mixtiu*e was out of the cows' systems, he substituted 100 pounds of 
oat feed for the 100 pounds of bran and a similar test was made, 
covering one week. The new mixture was somewhat more bulky 
because of the lightness of the oat feed. 

A comparison of the results of the two tests showed that as good a 
flow of milk had been obtained from the mixture containing oat feed 
as from the other, in fact the feeder stated that the tests showed that 
2 pounds more of milk were produced during the week when the oat 
feed was used. The milk was not tested during either period so it 
is not known whether there was a difference in the quality. 

The saving per ton of feed to the feeder by using oat feed in place 
of bran was quite marked. He had paid $43 per ton for one parcel 
of bran and $47 per ton for another lot, while the oat feed had cost 
but $27 per ton. 

Notwithstanding the apparently good results obtained this feeder 
did not beUeve he would advocate the use of oat feed. He also 
doubted if he would ever use it again and stated he certainly would 
not ak a price higher than that which he had paid, nameljr, $27 per 
ton. He believed the product contained only nulls and mill sweep- 
ings and that the best part of the oat had been removed, but at the 
pnce he paid the product was worth the money. According to his 

« Bulletin 168, p. 27. i 

*9 The grinding depends upon the character of feed in which the oat feed is to be used. Thus, for hog 
^eed the product is ground more finely than for a horse feed. 
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belief oat feed was valuable principally as a filler when heavy feeds 
were used. He believed it to be as good as his average timothy hay. 

Just why this feeder would not use the product again is not clear, 
nor was he positive on the point. He stated that his cows would 
not eat oat feed when fed alone and that the product was so light that 
it wduld blow and scatter all over his farm. It is not improbable 
that the local cow testing official had had some effect on this feeder's 
judgment, since this official, who was also interviewed, was very 
much opposed to low-grade feeds in general and advised feeders, 
including the one interviewed, not to use them. 

A second feeder taking a part of the same car of oat feed, also used 
the product as a substitute for bran or middlings to lighten his feed. 
While he did not know but that the mixture contaming oat feed 
would produce as much milk as the one in which bran or middlings 
were used, he stated that he would never buy oat feed again. He 
did not believe that the oat feed could be as beneficial to the cow as 
bran. His cows, too, would not eat the oat feed alone, although they 
would eat the bran when it was fed alone. 

The farmer who had persuaded the two feeders just mentioned to 
join him in purchasing the car of oat feed, stated tnat in his opinion 
oat feed had proved to be just as satisfactory as bran. This leeder 
did not base his opinion on the one test but had used oat feed in the 
spring of 1919 as well as in the winter of 1919-20. Not only was the 
milk now as large as when bran was used, but from the appearance 
of the cows they were in as good condition. Furthermore, this 
feeder estimated that by using oat feed a saving of $20 per ton had 
been effected. 

When asked why the other feeders interviewed had discontinued 
usinff oat feed the third feeder stated that many people were preju- 
diced against oat feed and that even a carefiu test showing good 
results would not convince them that the product had value. 

An analysis of oat feed used by these three feeders is not available. 
Below is given the analysis of a sample of the same brand of oat feed 
as was used by these three feeders as determined by a state experi- 
ment station: Protein, 5 percent; fat, 2 per cent; fiber, 28 per cent. 

Another Illinois feeder who had tried 2 tons of oat feed stated 
that he could not be induced to use it again at any price. He called 
it a worthless product. However, this feeder used considerable 
quantities of a ready-mixed feed (about two carloads per year) 
which contained on an average over 25 per cent of oat feed and he 
believed it to have been ''worth the money.'' 

Manufacturers of mixed feeds containing oat feed claim that in 
making their feeds the properties and values of the oat feed are 
recognized and properly used in their mixed feeds. They supply the 
carbohydrates and lighten the rations in which they are usea. 

The percentage of oat feed used by manufacturers in their mixed 
feeds differs wim the various feeds. It is, however, used in a more 
constant quantity in these mixtures than most of the other^nngre- 
dients and is varied only when absolutely necessary since it is the 
product used as the base, or filler, in most of the mixtures in which 
it is found. It is for this reason that the manufacturer varies the 
proportion of the other ingredients rather than the amount of oat 
feed. However, changes in the percentage of oat feed in mixtures 
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are frequently necessary. Oat feed is present in some feeds in as 
small an amomit as 5 per cent and in others in an amoimt as high as 
28 per cent. In one mstance, at least, as high as 40 per cent was 
used in a dairy feed for a short time and then tne amount was reduced 
to the usual percentage, about 25 per cent. 

Illegal use of oat hulls and oat feed. — Oat hulls and oat feed 
are at times used as adulterants. They become adulterants, for 
example, when the mixture is said to contain crushed oats when as 
a matter of fact only the hulls or oat feed is present. It is also an 
easy matter, in so far as detection is concerned, to omit these products 
from the statement of ingredients of a feed which contams both 
crushed oats and oat hulls or oat feed, provided the quantity; is not 
unduly excessive. Since it is difficult and frequently impossible to 
determine the fact that a feed is adulterated with oat hulls or oat 
feed, the extent to which this practice exists can not be stated, 
though it is probable that most manufacturers do not follow it. 

The difficulty of detecting this form of adulteration is illustrated 
by the case of a manufacturer who through an error in his registra- 
tion of a feed for sale in Texas declared omj one-half the quantity of 
oat feed actually present in the feed. This feed was shipped mto 
Texas for a year under this erroneous registration, and although 
inspected and analyzed, the presence of the excess of oat feed was 
evidently not detected, since the manufactiu^er was not penalized. 

Critics and defenders of oat feed are found among all branches of 
the business. The criticisms range from the unsupported assertions 
that it is a worthless product, to the carefully guarded statements 
of scientific men that oat feed is of value if sold at a proper price. 
Those who defend the product do not contend that it is unequalled as 
a feed or that it is a fully efficient feed of itself, but rather that it is a 
valuable commoditv especially as a source of carbohydrates, and as 
such serves a useful purpose and has been grossly maligned. 

Section 10. Controversy over nse of oat feed. 

CEmciSMS OF OAT FEED. — The feeling against oat feed is often 
expressed in very bitter terms. Manufacturers of feeds that do not 
contain this product frequently refer to it as '^junk,'' "trash," 
'^ worthless," or ''adulterant." Many feed manufacturers advertise 
that their feeds do not contain ''cheap fillers (roughage), such as oat 
huUs, ground screenings, etc." One manufacturer stated in an 
advertisement : 

We do not buy nor use any oat hulls, cottonseed hulls, rice hulls, or other low-grade 
feeding materials of any description. 

It is interesting to note that this manufacturer used as an ingredient 
in a mixed feed unhuUed peanut meal which contained peanut shells, 
a product admittedly much inferior to oat feed. 

Feeders frequently voiced their opinions of oat feed in strong 
terms, similar to the above. A^icultural college authorities, feed 
control ofiicials, and representatives of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
were not as a rule as outspoken. Men of this last group more often 
called it a "cheap "^^ or "low-grade" product, but few would say 
that its use should be prohibited. Practically all such authorities 
believe oat feed to have a place provided the product is sold at prices 

^ "Chdap ' ' In that it is of Uttle feed value. 
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commensurate with its feed value and in proper relation to the prices 
of the recognized hieh value feeds. In fact, the severest condemna- 
tion of oat feed made by most agricultural authorities was that the 
price at which the product sold was out of proportion to its feed 
value. This situation has existed, apparently, for many years, 
since in November, 1898, the Massachusetts Agricultural CJollege 
stated that "Such feeds have a very inferior feemng value and are 
not worth over one-half as much as com meal."** 

Prof. L. A. Maynardv of the New York State College of Agriculture, 
in an address before the Association of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States, November 19, 1920, said: 

The New York farmer * * * can not afford to buy oat hulls until he has fed all 
his oat straw, and rather than feed his dairy animals on either one he had better get 
rid of ^em, for he is losing money. 

However, one of the large producers of this product takes issue 
with such statements and submits data compiled by his company 
showing the relative prices of 12 leading feed materials, including 
several mixed feeds, based on total digestible nutrients. According 
to these data oat feed,^®* from January 1, 1914, to October 1, 1919, 
was frequently the cheapest source of digestible nutrients among 
the feeds listed and seldom worse than the second or third cheapest 
in the list. A mixed feed containing oat feed averaged about the 
fifth cheapest on the list. 

The opposition of at least some feed manufacturers to oat feed 
must be viewed with suspicion. Undoubtedly one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for opposition from this source to the use of oat 
feed is the fact that the larger producers of this product use it in 
mixed feeds and that they can and do sell these mixtures at prices 
which are frequently below those of competing manufacturers. Add 
to this the fact that mixtures containing oat feed have the largest 
sale of any mixed feeds, and it is readily understood why the opposi- 
tion to the product is So widespread and persistent. 

Some of the manufacturers who are opposed to the use of oat feed 
have advocated that its shipment andt sale be prohibited. These 
manufacturers, however, have admitted that the product could be 
utiUzed to good advantage by feeders and farmers near the source of 
supply — ^in this instance the oatmeal mills. In other words, a farmer 
near Cedar Eapids, Iowa, could haul oat feed from a large mill near 
that point to his farm and feed it to good advantage. But these 
manufacturers contend that it is a great economic waste for a 
farmer located in Virginia or any point far removed from an oat- 
meal mill to buy and transport oat feed from such distant points, 
because the feed value of the oat feed is relatively too small to stand 
the transportation costs. 

Defense of oat feed. — ^Those who defend the product point to 
the series of tests made by the Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station as partial proof of the value of oat feed. Thev also compare 
the chemical composition and digestibility of oat hulls with that of 
timothy hay, as presented in the following table, and ask why oat 
feed, which is better than oat hulls, should be condenmed and not 
timothy hay. 

"BuUetIn56,p. 19. 

»•• The price figures were taken from the Boston Chamber of Commerce statistics for ''regroimd oat 
hulls," which are probably the same as oat feed. 
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Tablb 16. — Average chemical composition * and digestiMlity ' of oat hulU as compared 

wil^ timothy hay.^ 



* 


Pro- 
tein. 


Digest- 
ible 
pro- 
tein. 


Fat. 


Digest- 
ible 
fat. 


Fiber. 


Digest- 
ible 
fiber. 


N.F.E. 


Digest- 
ible 
N.F.E. 


Total di- 
gestible 
nutrients 
per 100 
pounds. 


Oat hulls 


Perct. 
4.0 
6.2 


Peret, 
50 

48 


Perct, 
1.7 
2.6 


Perct. 

77 

,60 


Perct, 
29.2 
29.9 


Perct. 
60 
60 


Peru. 
52.8 
45.0 


Perct. 
53 
62 


Per cent. 
50.1 


Timothy hfty , . , 


48.6 







^ Average of 16 analyses of oat hulls and 221 analyses of timothy hay. 
> One test of oat hulls and average of 58 tests of timothy hay. 
< Henry and Morrison, 17th ed. \ 



Users of oat feed contend that, in the interest of conservation, all 
products having a feed value should be utilized. They state that 
it is more economical that oats be milled and the offal, or oat feed, 
fed to stock and the oatmeal to mankind than that whole oats should 
be fed to stock. In support of this contention these supporters of 
oat feed cite Dr. Henry rrentiss Armsby, director of the Institute 
of Animal Nutrition of the Pennsylvania State College. In his 
book, The Conservation of Food Energy, Dr. Armsby gives the per- 
centage recovery of energy from feeding whole oats direct to stock 
as compared with the percentage recovery of energy from miUmg 
oats and feeding only tne offal, or oat feed, to stocK and using the 
oatmeal as human food, as follows : 



« 


Recovery of energy. 




Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Hogs. 


Dairy 
cows. 


Oats fed direct 


PtT cent. 
15 

58 


Percent. 
17 

58 


Percent. 
38 
64 


Perceru. 
42 


Oftts millftrt ^ 


64 







As a final argument for the use of oat feed the mixed-feed manu- 
facturers using it point to the many thousands of testimonials from 
satisfied customers who have used mixtures containing oat feed for 
years and who have obtained satisfactory results. Many of these 
were entirely unsolicited. Owners of prize herds frequently tell in 
these testimonials of the beneficial results secured from mixtures con- 
taining oat feed. 

Section 11. The problem of low-grade feeds. 

The use of the low-grade materials previously discussed as feed 
for animals has been t& cause of a great deal of controyersy . The 
more important angles of the controversy are set forth in the fol- 
lowing sections, and such conclusions and recommendations as the 
Commission believes pertinent are also given. 

Apparently little has been done to determine definitely the merits 
of the arguments. It must be concluded that scientific data regard- 
ing the utility of these materials do not exist, since even the most 
outspoken opponents of low-grade feeds were unable to furnish or 
even suggest the source from which proof for their assertions might 
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be secured. Similarly^ the most ardent supporters of these low-grade 
feeds were in most instances without authoritative data with which 
to support their claims. Much of the material secured by the Com- 
mission consisted largely of criticisms based on sel£sn grounds. 
This was particularly true of some of the information given by 
manufacturers. It is natural that producers of these materials 
would vigorously defend them, but the bitterness with which some 
manufacturers attacked their use was startline, especially so as 
many of their criticisms were not substantiated. In view of the 
fact that the business is highly competitive, the Commission has 
concluded that much of the opposition to the low-grade feeds is 
due to "this competition. 

Aside from the above factors personal prejudices have much to do 
with the attitude taken, and this is particularly true in the case of 
farmers. Locality also has much to do with the opinions held by 
various opponents of the so-called low-grade feedings tuffs. Feeders 
and agricultural experiment station authorities in New England are 
practically agreed that cottonseed hulls should not be fed in that 
section oi the country. They hold that since this product has a 
very low feed value the transportation charges from the South to 
New England make it a very expensive feed, aside from the initial 

Erice of the product. On the other hand, cottonseed hulls are very 
ighly prized as a roughage by southern feeders, and their use is 
advocated by most southern agricultural experiment station authori- 
ties, provided the price at which they can oe secured is sufficiently 
low. Southern manufacturers, as a rule, are not willing that the 
sale of this product should be prohibited. 

The use of ground corncobs in a mixed feed, for example, is opposed 
by many feeders, agricultural experiment station authorities, and 
some manufacturers. Yet these same feeders and agricultural 
authorities believe farmers should grind their com with the cob and 
feed both as a part of a home-mixed ration, as is frequently done. 
The criticism in this case is that when buying a mixed feed containing 
corncobs the farmer is purchasing a roughage of which he frequently 
has, or should have, a sufficient supply, if not a surplus, and that he 
may be paying an unduly high price for this roughage. 

Kelation of prices to feed values. — It is often alleged by those 
opposing the use of low-grade feeds that the prices at which they are 
sold are entirely too high, feed value considered. It is, of course, im- 
possible to state the actual feed value of these low-grade feeds since 
there are no recognized scientific data upon which such statements 
may be based. However, while the charge is one that might be 
expected during the past few years of high prices, this complamt has 
existed for many years. Since most of these low-grade feeding stuflfs 
are by-products, it is maintained by some that to have sold tnem at 
lower prices would have meant higher prices for the principal product. 

It is frequently alleged that purchasers of mixed feeds contaming oat 
feed, or any otner of the products commonly listed as roughages, 
pay for the oat feed or other feed of a similar nature at a rate per ton 
equal to the price of the mixture. Thus, if a mixture containing oat 
feed sold at $50 per ton, many believe they would be paying $50 per 
ton for the oat feed. It may be stated with absolute assurance that 
such is rarely, if ever, the case. Competitive conditions in the in- 
dustry will not permit following sucn a practice. Reference to 
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Chapter III, section 9, will show the method followed by practically 
all manufacturers in figuring their costs. 

If the chemical analysis were a proper standard by which the feed 
value of a feed could be measured it certainly would substantiate the 
assertions that some of these low-grade feeds, or roughages, have 
• been sold at comparatively high prices. For example, oat feed, , 
which analvzes low in pro tern and fat and high in fiber, at $50 per ton 
would be, for some purposes at least, a poor purchase compared with 
com gluten feed, wnich analyzes much nigher in fat and jprotein and 
much lower in fiber, at $80 per ton. But oat feed is not intended as a 
substitute for com gluten feed and is not sold or used as such. The 
defenders of oeA, feed contend, and rightly so, that for some piu'poses 
com gluten feed would be valueless and oat feed would meet the 
requirements. 

IJSE OF LOW-GRADE MATERIALS AS ADULTERANTS. — It is alleged by 

some that the low-grade materials are frequently used as adulterante 
in mixed feeds. Since these materials are usually cheaper than 
. high-grade products, it is to be expected that when adulteration is 
practiced the former or cheaper materials would be used. 

The adulteration of feeds is discussed elsewhere in this report. It . 
may be stated here, however, that the reply made by mixed-feed ' 
manufacturers to the charge of adulteration is that manufacturers 
can not afford to adulterate their products; that they are in business 

?ermanently and can not imperil tneir investments by such practices, 
hey admit using some low-grade materials in their mixtures, but 
not as adulterants, contending that such ingredients are used for 
other specific purposes. 

Advisability op farmers buying roughages. — ^Agricultural au- 
thorities maintain that farmers should produce and not purchase 
their roughages. Many of these authorities contend that a farmer 
who does not produce sufficient roughages to meet his requirements 
is not farming efiiciently. 

Although it might be better if farmers produced all the roughages 
necessary to feed their stock, the fact remains that there are many 
who do not and who therefore must purchase them. Liverymen ana 
dwellers in and near cities owning a lew animals are often practically- 
forced to purchase all, or nearly all, their feeds, including roughages. 
This is also true of many large dairymen, particularly those in the 
Eastern States, where farms are small and cities and towns are numer- 
ous. Dr. Patterson, of the Marvland Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, has stated that in Maryland there are many such aairymen, and 
in his opinion the same condition exists in practically all the States 
of the northeast section of the coimtry. ^ 

Use of low-grade materials in mixed feeds. — ^While as has 
been previously pointed out, there is a manifest lack of scientific or 
authoritative data to support many of the criticisms of low-grade 
feeds, the agitation against their use in mixed feeds is to be expected 
when the formulas of some mixed feeds are examined. It is true that 
most of such feeds are made to meet a demand and that they probablj 
are used for specific purposes, which they fill. Nevertheless, if it is 
necessary to manufacture mixtures containing 50 per cent, 60 per 
cent, 70 per cent, and even 80 per cent, of these low-grade materials to 
meet the demands of certain purchasers, it would seem desirable so to 
label these mixtures as to prevent the purchase of them by those who 
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are inclined to believe that such mixed feeds are not economical or 
fit for their purposes. 

It is, evidently, mixtures containing low-grade ingredients to the 
extent shown below that have had much to do with the opposition 
to mixed feeds. Clipped o£^t by-product 30 per cent ana ground 
flaxseed screenings 40 per cent, a total of 70 per cent low-grade 
ingredients; screenings 44 per cent, oat feed 30 per cent, a total 
of 74 per cent; clipped oat by-product 50 per cent, and 30 per cent 
of flaxseed screenings, in all 80 per cent of low-grade materials, are 
but a few instances of many mixed feeds sold which have undoubtedly 
been responsible for much of the opposition. Lacking any other 
standard of measurement it would seem that mii?tures^with such hi^h 
percentages of low-grade materials as are given above might well oe 
called low-grade mixed feeds. 

In buying some mixed feeds the purchaser does not know what he 
is buying. It is claimed that it is his right to know how much of 
each ingredient the mixture contains. Mixed-feed manufacturers 
freq^uently answer such assertions with the reply that it is asking 
for mformation which would be of no benefit to the farmer because, 
they say, he is too ignorant, usually, to know what he needs. Such 
answers are, of com^e, beside the point, unjustifiable, and unworthy 
of consideration. A knowledge of the percentage of ingredients in a 
mixture may not interest some purchasers of mixed feeds. Others, 
however, may need this information if for no other reason than to 
enable them to discriminate in purchasing such products. 

Section 12. Proposals for settlement of the low-grade feed problem. 

It is to be expected that numerous solutions would be advanced in 
a matter over which there is so much controversy. The most fre- 
auently proposed solutions are given below in brief form and each is 
aiscussed later. None of the solutions is advanced by the Commis- 
sion. They have been proposed by men directly interested in the 
animal feeds business. 

1. To prohibit the shipment and sale of the low-grade products. 

2. To limit the shipment and sale of the low-grade products to a 
short distance from the point of production. 

3. To require mixed-teed manufacturers using any of the low-grade 
feeds in then* mixtures to state on tags and labels one of the following : 

(a) The percentage of each of the low-grade ingredients in tfee 
mixture. 

(b) The percentage of each in^edient in the mixture. 

(c) To use a tag of a distinctive color, as yellow, or red, on each 
parcel of feed containing certain low-grade materials. 

(d) A combination of (a) and (c) or (h) and (c) . 

(e) To list the ingredients in the order of their preponderance. 
The first solution given above is not highly regarded even by most 

of the opponents .of the low-grade products. It would not be possi- 
ble to prevent the shipment and sale of these low-grade commodities 
without a great change in the existing laws. It is advanced by only a 
few factors in the busmess, and in the absence of proper data as to the 
feed value or lack of feed value ot low-grade feeds can not be success- 
fully maintained. This proposal is usually advanced for competi- 
tive reasons and is given here merely to show how extreme are the 
positions taken. 
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The suggestion that the sale and shipment of certain commodities 
listed as roughages be limited to a territory near the point of produc- 
tion is equafly open to objection. Briefly stated, the proposition is 
that it is uneconomic to add the burden of any appreciable transpor- 
tation charges to the first cost of some of these low-grade products. 
In other words, it is contended that there is a point beyond which 
their shipment should not be permitted. 

Even if it were legal thus to limit the shipment of these materials, 
it would be practically impossible to draft such a law because, as 
has been so frequently pointed out, the feed value of these feeding 
stufiFs has not been dfennitely determined. A Federal law, for ixi- 
stance, which would prohibit or restrict the use of certain roughages 
or low-grade feeds would certainly meet with strenuous opposition 
in many States. 

The solution of the low-grade feeds problem whi6h has been most 
frequently advanced has taken form in the various plans for statins 
the percentages of the ingredients in mixed feeds. A number m 
laws, both Federal and State, have been proposed embodying one 
or* another of the several plans. There are at the present time laSvs 
embodying some of these features in effect in several States. 

One of the reasons advanced for requiring the statement of the 

f percentages of ingredients is that such a provision would enable 
armers to discriminate in their purchases of mixed feeds. It is be- 
lieved by some that if a farmer knew that a feed contained a high 
percentage of roughages or low-grade feeds he would not purchase 
it, and that this in itself would tend to curtail the sale and use of 
the low-grade feeding stuffs. It is also the belief of those favoring 
such a plan that it would give to the feeders and farmers information 
to which they are entitled. 

The statement of the percentages of the ingredients in a mixed 
feed would not necessarily diminiSi the sale of feeds containing low- 
grade commodities. There is no indication that the sale of mixed 
feeds containing low-grade commodities is decreasing to a great extent 
in the States where such feeds must be sold under an open formula. 

The objections to the percentage of ingredients proposals are 
numerous, and some of them of such importance as to justify careful 
consideration. The feed manufacturers who use some low-grade 
products in their mixtures urge that it would be unfair to them to 
require the statement of the percentages of only low-grade products, 
since it would tend to center attention on these products at the 
expense or to the disadvantage of any high-grade ingredients used 
in the mixture. They believe that if the percentages of any ingre- 
dients are to be stated, then the statement should cover all the 
ingredients and should apply to aU mixed feeds. 

Many feed-control officials agree with the feed manufacturers 
that it is not feasible to state the percentages of the ingredients in 
mixed feeds. A law requiring such statements is objected to on 
the following grounds: 

(1) It sets up a double standard, which can not be met by the 
manufacturers. 

(2) It would increase the price of feeds to the consumer. 

(3) It would be placing a penalty on the honest feed manufac- 
turers. 

(4) It could not be enforced. 
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If manufacturers of feeds are jequired to guarantee the percentages 
of each ingredient in a mixture, it is asserted that they will not oe 
able to mamtain that guaranty and at the same time maintain the 
^aranteed chemical analysis of the feed. This is due to the fact 
that few, if any, feeding stuffs are constant in their chemical analysis. 
Several are of fairly imiform composition, analyzing within a narrow 
range at practically all times. Most feeds, however, vary widely, 
and this variation is found in the high-grade products as well as m 
the low-grade products. These variations are due to several causes, 
the chief ones being the fact that many of the raw materials from 
which the feeds are produced vary m composition. Then, too, 
the efficiency of the conversion processes influences to a great degree 
the chemical composition of a product, with the result mat a given 
product from one plant may dinel* materially from that from another. 

If a mixed-feed manufacturer guaranteed one of his feeds to 
contain 20 per cent protein and he customarily used, for example, a 
41 per cent cottonseed meal to secure the bulk of the protein m his 
mixture, he would of necessity vary the percentage of cottonseed 
meal in the mixture if he was unable to secure 41 per cent cotton- 
seed meal and was forced to use 36 per cent cottonseed meal, or 
meal containing 48 per cent protein. Such variations would, of 
course, mean a change in the percentages of the ingredients. If, 
on the other hand, the manufacturer did not change the percentage 
of cottonseed meal in his feed, the use of 36 per cent cottonseed meal 
would result in a violation of his guaranteed chemical analysis or 
necessitate constant changes in his registrations. 

That such variations as cited for cottonseed meal are foimd in 
other products is shown by the following statement, which is merely 
illustrative: 



Conmiodity. 



Protdn. 




Bran ^ with mill run of screenings . 

Linseed oil meal * 

G<»ii gluten feed * 

Tankage ' , 



12.40 
32.81 
23.13 
28.94 



Per cent. 
18.70 
48.75 
33.88 
69.88 



1 N. Y. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bui. 455, pp. 154-161. 
« Penna. Dept. of Agr. Bui. 342. 

Feed manufacturers attempt to maintain their formulas as constant 
as possible. They find it more economical from an operating statid- 

{)oint and for commercial reasons to have their product run uni- 
ormiy. Many concerns strive to use ingredients of as even compo- 
sition as possible, as, for example, some attempt to buy only 41 per 
cent cottonseed meal. There are some concerns that do not vary 
their formulas at all for long periods; in a few instances the feeds 
have been the same since their inception. Such feeds, as a rule, are 
composed of comparatively few ingredients. The majority of mixed- 
feed manufacturers find it necessary, or expedient, frequently to 
change their formulas. These changes are at times very marked. 
For example, in 1919 one mixed-feed manufacturer made at least 14 
changes of importance in one of his formulas. Even in prewar years 
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changes were frequent^ this same manufacturer making at least 10 
changes in 1913. 

The changes in the formula of a well-known dairy ration over a 
period of years were submitted to the Commission. The following 
table presents three typical changes in five of the years. Some of the 
ingredients are omitted in order to avoid making public the formula. 

Table 17. — Typical changes in the formula of a wdl-knotvn dairy feed, 1913-1915, 

1919-20. 





Pomids per ton. 


Coxmnodity. 


1013 


1914 


1915 


1919 


1920 




Jan. 

8. 

aoo 

335 
150 
700 


Feb. 
3. 

100 
585 
200 
500 


Feb. 
11. 

100 
635 
250 
450 


Aug. 
11. 


S^t. 


"m 

350 
300 
200 


100 
230 
300 
200 
250 


Oct. 

6. 

100 
180 
150 
400 
250 


Dec. 

8. 


Nov. 
6. 


Nov. 
29. 

275 


Dec 
19. 


Mar. 
4. 


Mar. 
11. 


A^. 


Wheat middlings 

Com 


"485* 
200 
450 
150 


150 
130 
300 
250 
200 


200 
80 
100 
450 
250 


50 


355 


405 


405 


405 


Cottonseed meal 

Com gluten feed 

Ground screenings. 


100 
400 


175 
10 


175 
10 


150 
100 


150 
100 


150 
100 


firoiiTid corn... 








280 

150 
100 
250 
670 


280 
240 
100 
250 
670 


280 
240 
20 
250 
670 


330 
200 
20 
125 
670 


405 

200 

20 

50 

670 


355 


Linseed-oil meal 




















200 


<^ronnd barley... 




















20 


Molasses. 








100 
615 


150 
820 


200 
770 


250 
670 


250 
670 


250 
670 


100 


All other ingredients. . . 


615 


615 


565 


670 



, It will be noted from the above that not one of the ingredients 
named was present in the same quantity throughout the period. 

Many of the changes shown were made to meet a situation when 
prices of some commodities were out of line with the prices of other 
materials of a similar composition. Most manufacturers of mixed 
feeds attempt to keep the prices of their feeds as low as possible because 
of competition. If the price of an ingredient in a mixture should 
increase to the point where it was out of line with the price of another 
similar commodity, the cheaper one would be used m the mixture. 
A few of the changes were due to scarcity of commodities, the most 
notable example being shown in the columns for November 29, 1919, 
and December 19, 1919, when only 10 pounds of com gluten feed 
were used to each ton of mixed feed. This scarcity of corn-gluten 
feed was due to coal strikes, which prevented the manufacturer from 
securing a supply of this commodity. The 10 pounds were used in 
order to meet the registration of the feed which claimed corn-gluten 
feed as an ingredient. This same reason probably explains the use 
of only 20 pounds of ground barley per ton. 

If tne manufacturer of the feed for which formula changes are 
shown had been required to maintain any one of those formmas, his 
mixture would have varied widely in its chemical composition and 
imdoubtedlv would have necessitated a much higher price being 
charged. As a matter of fact the guaranteed chemical analysis was 
maintained fairly constant. 

In view of the present limited ability of microscopists and chemists 
to determine the presence of the various ingredients in a mixed feed 
the opponents of legislation requiring the statement of the percentage 
of ingredients maintain that such a law is nonenforceable. It is 
conc^ed that the percentages of the ingredients in some mixtures, 
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as chop feeds or a mixture of two or three coarse commodities, may 
be detennined with a fair degree of accuracy. However, these ob- 
jectors maintain there are thousands of tons of mixtures sold which 
are groimd very fine and contain a large number of diff erent| ingre- 
dients. It is toward this latter class oi feeds that legislation of the 
sort under discussion is especially directed. They cite the fact that 
the science of microscopy has not developed to the point where even 
all the ingredients in a mixed feed can be detected, much less the per- 
centage of each ingredient. This objection is given further weight 
by the results of a recent test conducted by the Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agriculture. The details of this test, 

§iven below, are from the report on Feed Adulteration by Miss B. H. 
ilberberg, of the Bureau of Chemistry, submitted at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Ojfficial Agricultural Chemists in Novem- 
ber, 1919. Dr. C. L. Alsberg, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
stated that the list of collaborators on the horse-feed test, while not 
including all the chemists or microscopists engaged in this line of 
work, represented the most active and presumably most capable 
ones. It is also to be noted that samples of the horse feed were sent 
to two chemists who claimed to be enforcing a clause in their State 
laws requiring the declaration of percentages of ingredients in mixed 
feeds, and yet no replies were received from them. 

« 

REPORT OF REFEREE ON FEED ADULTERATION, ASSOCIATION OF 

OFFiaAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS, 1919. 

The phase of feed analysis which has been most prominent during the past year 
or two IS that of the quantitative determination of percentage of ingredients, par- 
ticularly of mixed feeds. It was therefore considered desirable to confine this year's" 
work under feed adulteration to investigations along this line. In this connection 
two samples were sent to the collaborators— one a cottonseed meal for determination 
of hulls, according to a method devised by the referee, and the other a molasses feed 
or horse feed. 

Paet I. — Cottonseed Meal. 

This was in a sense a continuation of the work done two years ago on hull determina- 
tion in cottonseed meal. The low results on hull content obtained by the collaborators 
at that time were thought to be largely due to the use of a rough mortar. The use 
of a glass mortar and pestle was therefore recommended and the directions were 
slightly revised. As was stated in the last report, an ordinary commercial sample 
was used, since it is impossible to simulate manufacturing processes under laboratory 
cotiditions. The exact hull content of the sample was therefore unknpwn. Of the 
16 collaborators some were using the method for almost the first time, while others 
had had quite a little experience with it. The results as shown by the table varied 
from 16 per cent of hulls to 25.3 per cent of hulls. This, needless to say, indicates 
that the personal element introduces so large a factor of error as to make the method 
impracticable for general use. Probably the fact that the meal contained a great 
deal of lint made it more difficult to work, but it must be conceded that a method 
which is not adaptable to anjr type of sample is not worthy of general adoption. 

One cause of the variation in results appears to be the method of drying the hulls 
after separation. Air drying to constant weight seems to be the most desirable method, 
but in some sections of the country where the hiunidity is high this is too prolonged 
an operation. It is evident from the character of the results that if any method 
similar to this one is used, very definite instructions which will take into consideration 
the varying atmospheric conditions in different parts of the country must be given. 

Two of the collaborators each suggested another method. One was based on tiie 
determination of the crude fiber figure. The other method is one which involves 
the actual separation of the hulls from the meal and sounds verv promising. It is 
to be hoped that during the next year these methods^ and possibly others^ may be 
given a thorough trial. 
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Part II.-^Horsb Feed. 

This partictilar type of molasses feed was chosen for two reasons: (1) Because it is 
probably the commonest type of mixed feed, and (2) because it is the easiest t^rpe in 
which to identify the ingredients and possibl^r to determine their approximate 
percenta^;es. At any rate, if the percentages of in^^iedients in such a sample could 
not be determined with a fair degree of accuracy, it would be reasonable to assume 
that it would be an impossibility .to do so in any other kind of mixed f^ed. In fact, 
one of the collaborators wrote in protesting a«iinst Ihe use of this kind of feed as a 
basis for conclusions on this subject^ claiming that it was much too simple to be repre- 
sentative of the average type of nuxed feed presented to the analyst. Nevertheless, 
this analyst failed to find two of the infi;redients most easily identified microscopically, 
and reported twice as much of one of the others as was actually present. The prin- 
cipal ingredients were ordinary commercial products purchased from feed stores. 
The cracked com was fairly clean and was a mixture of white and yellow com; the 
oats were practically free from weed seeds, but contained a slight trace of barley; the 
alfal^ was an ordinary sample of meal of good color; the cottonseed meal was of 
prime quality (39.8 per cent protein); the cottonseed hulls were ground delinted 
hulls; the peanut shells were ground to pass through a 1 mm. (20-mesh) sieve, and , 
the molasses was cane, commonly called blackstrap. The chemical analysis was 
worked out according to the ingredients and amounts present from Henry and Mor- 
rison's Feeds and Feeding and the guaranty based thereon. 

The following information was given the collaborators upon which to base their 
identification of ingredients and their approximate percentages. This represents an 
adiilterated molasses feed with the following chemical guaranty and aeclared list 
of ingredients: 

Protein, 12 per cent; fat, 3 i)er cent; crude fiber, 20 "per cent. Ingredients: Com, 
oats, barley, alfalfa, cottonseed meal^ and molasses. 

This is very similar to sunples which have come under the referee's notice. 

The ingrements were mixed in the customarv manner employed in mixed-feed 
plants; that is, the warm molasses was mixed with the dusty, ar^r ingredients and the 
grains added afterwards. Each ingredient was carefully weighed and an exact 
percentage added. The feed was kept thoroughly mixed in order that each sub- 
sample should be uniform. 

Tne reports of the collaborators show an eager and earnest spirit of cooperation, 
and without question represent the best efforts of feed analysts from various parts 
of the country who are considered most active and competent in this field of work. 
The results are therefore of particular interest. The feed contained 20 per cent 
of com; the results of the collaborators varied from 11 per cent to 21.5 per cent. There 
was 15 per cent of oats present; reports varied from 10 per cent to 19 per cent, although 
three reported the oats correctly. No barley was added, but a slight trace was present 
as a contamination of the oats. It is more than likely that some subsamples con- ' 
tained no barley. The highest amount reported was 0.9 per cent. Twenty-five 
per cent of alfalni was present; the reports varied from 24.6per cent to 35 per cent, 
although all but the one high one were remarkably close. The amount of cottonseed 
meal added was 10 per cent; only two of the collaborators found any cottonseed meal, 
one reporting 4 per cent and the other 85.9 per cent. There was also 10 per cent of 
cottonseed hulls used in addition to the meal; reports on these ranged from none to 
30.3 per cent, all but the one reporting: 20 per cent or over. Five per cent of peanut 
shells were added, and not one of the collaborators discovered these. This is of 
special interest in view of the fact that one of the proposed laws relative to mixed 
feeds contained a Clause providing that when 5 per cent or over of a low-erade ingre- 
dient was used, the percentage present should Be stated on the label. The amount 
of molasses present was 15 per cent; reports ranged from 2 per cent to 25 per cent. 

These results speak for themselves, but it is impossible to resist a few comments. 
In the first place one surprising and outstanding &kct is that in practically every case 
the work, even the identification of the ingredients, was done by chemists instead of 
microscopists and apparently without the use of a microscope. Of course, there is 
nothing to prevent anyone with chemical training from also taking special training 
in plant histology, including; microscopy. But the results show how utterly out of 
the question it is for one without such special training, no matter how good a chemist 
he may be^ to do the microscopic work; that is, the identification of ingredients 
in fee<i8. I know of no one infiredient of feeds which is more easily identified micro- 
scopically than cottonseed mesu. A few years ago I showed an analyst how to iden- 
tify cottonseed meal in a mixed feed and he afterwards identified it positively in a 
feed which contained less than a hundredth of a per cent. This horse feed contained 
&t least 7 or 8 per cent of hull -free cottonseed meal, and yet only two analysts found 
&ny present, and several of the others specifically stated in their reports that they 
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saw no evidence of the presence of cottonseed meal. While 5 per cent of some in- 
gredients in certain mixtures would be difficult to identify, even for a microscopist, 
there are at least three distinctive types of tissue which would enable the plant his- 
tol^^ist to identify peanut shells. 

This whole question is not original or new, nor is it the first time it has been pre- 
sented at a scientific meeting. Dr. A. L. Winton in a paper entitled " The Microscop- 
ical Examination of Vegetable Products As An Adjunct to Their Chemical Analyds," 
reprinted in the American Journal of Pharmacy^ March, 1913, from original communi- 
cations, Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry (Vol. XVIII, 361^66), 
says: "Witidout a certain amount of botamcal training, * * * a chemist is no 
more fitted to take up microscopical analysis than a botanist without chemical train- 
ingis fitted to work at quantitative analysis." 

The inevitable conclusion is that unless a prodigy can be found who has been 
trained both as a chemist and a plant histolcmst or microscopist, the chemist and 
microscopist must work together for efficient feed analysis, for the one can not do 
the work of the other. 

With regard to the work for the ensuing year it seems advisable that, in view of the 
suggestions made by collaborators, the work on hull determination in cottonseed meal 
be continued. A few years ago work was begun on methods of sampling scratch 
feed containing grit or shell. The results so far obtained show that the methods of 
mixing commonly used do not insure a homogeneous sample. A method which will 
do this is most necessary, and it is suggested that work along this line be continued. 
Several years ago it was recommended that a key or outline for the qualitative detec- 
tion of various products used in feeds be presented. Such an outline has been made 
by the referee for the information sheets of the Bureau of Chemistry. United States 
Department of Agriculture, on the microscopic examination of feeds and feeding- 
stuns and may be had on application to the referee. 

Table I. 



Analyst. ' 


Proportioii of hnlLs reported, showing number of detenni- 
nations made by each analyst. 


Average. 


A 


Percent. 
22.0 
24.4 
16.2 
24.6 

las 

2a4 
19.3 
20.7 
16.1 
19.2 
21.7 
23.2 
20.0 
23.3 
20.2 
25.8 


Percent. 
21.8 
24.8 
16.9 
24.0 
1&2 
21.3 
19.2 
19.4 
17.8 
l&d 
23.5 
20.8 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 
21.9 


B 


2L0 
16.4 


22.4 
16.5 




23.15 


C 




16.0 


D 




24.3 


E 


18.3 






18.3 


F 






20.85 


G 








19.25 


H 


20.5 
16.3 
19.3 
23.9 






20.3 


I 






16.7 


t.. :.:.:::.:.:::. ::::::::::::: 


18.9 


19.4 


19.1 


L 


23.0 


M 






22.0 


N 








2ao 













23.3 


P 










20.2 


Q 


24.8 








26.3 













Table II. 



Ingredients. 



Com 

Oats 

Barley 

Alfalfa 

Cottonseed meal 

Cottonseed hulls 
Peanut shells. . . 
Molasses 



Per- 
cent- 
ages 
present. 



(}) 



20 

15 

) 
26 

10 

10 

5 

15 



A. 



15 
15 



(«) 



25 



20 
25 



Percentages reported by dnalysts-* 



B. 




r 21. 

\ 24. 



c. 



14.8 

11.7 

.3 

27.8 



19.9 



} 



24.0 



D. 



19 
19 



26 



20 



16- 



E. 



21.5 
1&9 



24.6 



3a3 
4.7 



F. 



20 
15 



36 

4 

20 



6 



G. 



21.8 

15.9 



24.9 

35.9 



2.0 



^ Trace; contamination of oats. 



> Trace. 
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The state of Texas has a clause in its feed law requiring, under 
certain circumstances, the statement of the percentages of low-grade 
ingredients in a mixed feed. F. D. Fuller, chief of the division of 
feed control service of Texas, at a hearing in Washington before 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture, on February 12, 
1919, made the following statement: 

I think it is a debatable question as to whether the percentage of composition of the 
feed can be actually determined. On some mixtures I think it is feasible — mixtures 
containing two or possibly three ingredients — but I have yet to be shown that in case 
of a mixture containing a largo number of ingredients, or possibly three or four ingre- 
dients derived from com, for instance, like nominy feed, yellow hominy feed [it is 
possible],^" to do it. Personally, as a chemist, it would bo impossible for me to make 
that separation with any degree of accuracy. In the enforcement of our Texas feed 
laws I must rely absolutely on the evidence presented to me by the chemist, and I 
have not yet felt that I was justified in instituting cases in courts which were based 
entirely on such evidence. 

Dr. Alsberg. You have been able to do it where there were only two or three 
ingredients? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes, sir. It can be done with a fair degree of accumcy. We have 
brought cases where the manufacturer had guaranteed 2 per cent of grit, and we have 
found an excess of grit, in some instances, of 18 per cent. That was a very simple 
matter, but it may be that the State of Texas is very fortunate in having a chemist 
who is able to give us the information desired which will enable us to secure convic- 
tion in the local courts. As evidence of the fact that the manufacturers are complying 
with that provision of the act, I would like to submit for your information these tags, 
which are official tags. They have been used in Texas with the sale of feeds. 

Mr. Haywood. That is, Mj. Fuller, you would say they are putting on the percent- 
age of each ingredient and .the protein, fat, and fiber, but in a good many cases you 
don't know whether they are true or not. 

Mr. Fuller. I haven t received that information from the chemist. I might say, 
furthermore, our chemist assures me that it can be done with a sufficient degree of 
accuracy to enable the enforcement of the act. 

It may be noted in connection with Mr. Fuller's statements that 
the mere fact that manufacturers give percentages of ingredients on 
the tags is not proof that the manufacturers use the precentages 
given in compounding their mixtiu'es, as Dr. Haywood, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, says. The Texas chemist may feel certain 
that the percentages may oe determined sufficiently close for en- 
forcement purposes, but the tests made by the Department of Agri- 
culture would mdicate that such assurance is not well founded. The 
case previously alluded to of a manufacturer using twice as much 
oat hulls as was declared may serve as a further illustration. 

The objection to the statement of the percentages of each ingre- 
dient in a mixture on the grounds that it would be placing a penalty 
on the honest manufacturer is closely allied to the other objections. 
If it is not possible to determine the percentages after the mixture is 
made, then an honest manufacturer who states the true percentages 
of the ingredients in his mixture would be forced to compete with the 
dishonest manufacturer who would, for example, give a statement of 
percentages and then exceed the amount he specified for the low-grade 
commodity in his feed. 

However, honest manufacturers are now forced to withstand com- 
petition of a somewhat similar nature, for it is possible, without 
staging them as ingredients, to add a small percentage of oat huUs or 
oat feed, for example, to a mixture containing crushed oats, or to add a 
small quantity of elevator dust to a mixture without fear of detection. 

^ Inserted by Commission. 
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The fact that the statement of the percentages of the ingredients 
would be to make pubUc the formulas which are regarded by some as 
a business secret is advanced as an objection to such legislation. 
This, however, is not always sincerely advocated, for it is admitted 
by several manufacturers that they do not believe that their feeds 
could be dupHcated from the formula printed on the tag. This is 
because of the variations in the chemical composition of the different 
ingredients. Merely to know that a feed contained, say, 20 per cent 
of cottonseed meal would not be sufficient, since cottonseed meal 
varies materially in its chemical composition. This variation is 
found in practically every commodity, as has been previously stated. 

Probably one of the reasons why manufacturers who use low-grade 

{)roducts take the position that if open formulas are required the 
aw should apply to all feeds is to be found in the fact that if all 
mixed-feed manufacturers are required to state the percentage of 
each ingredient in their feeds the opposition to such proposals would 
be increased and strengthened, and thus the main issue, namely, the 
fight against low-grade feeds, becomes of secondary importance. Bv 
requiring mixed-ieed manufacturers to state the percentages of all 
ingredients the users of the low-grade ingredients are not compelled 
to stand alone. By including all mixed-feed manufacturers the 
issue becomes widespread, and stating the percentages of the low-grade 
ingredients is no longer the debated point, since manufacturers in 
general quickly comoine to fight such proposals. Comparatively 
few manufacturers are willing to state the percentages of ingredients 
in their feeds. These manufacturers do not as a rule make mixtures 
containing many ingredients. It is also true that they do not use 
the low-grade products to a great extent. 

It has been suggested that tags attached to mixed feeds containing 
low-grade matends be of a distinctive color, as yellow or red. The 
idea is that such tags would serve as a warning of the presence of 
low-grade materials in the mixture. Minnesota requires such mix- 
tures to carry a yellow tag with red printing. Feed manufacturers 
opposing such requirements assert that a mixture may contain 
low-grade materials and yet be a highly useful feed ^na that the 
farmer is not interested in the composition of the feed but in the re- 
sults which he obtains from its use. 

The statement of the ingredients in a mixed feed in the order of 
their preponderance has been suggested as a possible solution of the 
low-grade feed problem. However, such a plan is subject to a large 
extent to the same objections as those given against stating the 
percentages of all ingredients in mixed feeds. 

Section 13. Conclusions. 

The study of the low-grade feed problem has led the Commission 
to the following conclusions: 

1. That the argument for and against low-grade feeds has been 
based to a great extent upon hearsay and personal opinion, and 
that sufficient data of a scientific nature upon which to base conclu- 
sions as to the value of the low-grade feeds do not exist. 

The above conclusion is supported by statements of feed manufac- 
turers and scientific men interested in the industry. Practically 
all parties interviewed agreed that there are few data concerning 
the. feed value of many of the low-grade products. The very smaU 
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quantity of such material oflFered by the opponents and proponents 
of the low-grade feeds indicates that such data do not exist. 

2. That the controversy has been clouded and confused by state- 
ments and allegations of mixed-feed manufacturers on both sides of 
the question, wno argue from selfish motives, and by farmers, feed- 
ers, and many of thetr supporters, who make charges and assertions 
not supported bv proof. 

3. That the objections to these feeds are largely due to the prices 
at which they sell. 

The prices of low-grade feeds have advanced verj materially in 
recent years, like most other commodities, but no evidence has been 
found of any manipulation or combination responsible for such 
increases. Tne prices of the high-grade feedingstuffs have also in- 
creased greatly m recent years. It does not appear, furthermore, 
that farmers and feeders have been forced to purchase the low-grp.de 
feeds or the mixed feeds containing them, since there are the nigh- 
grade feeds, both mixed and straight, which can be purchased. 

4. That it does not appear feasible, at least at the present time, to 
pass a law prohibiting (or restricting) ^he use of these feeds. Even 
if such a law were constitutional, to pass it now with the limited data 
available regarding the feed value of these products would be unwise. 

5. That while it is desirable to give the consumer as much infor- 
mation as is possible regarding these feeds, a law requirinjg the 
statement of any or all percentages of ingredients, or the listing of 
ingredients in a mixed feed in order of meir preponderance, would 
be difficult to enforce. 

Before the controversy over the low-grade feeds can be settled 
and a satisfactory conclusion arrived at the Commission believes 
that a series of feeding tests of the most exhaustive nature should be 
made with each of the low-grade feeds, and probably combinations 
of the low-grade feeds with certain high-grade feeds. Such tests 
should be made by a disinterested body, preferably the United 
States Department of Agriculture, assisted by the various State 
agricultural coUege and feed-control officials. The work of educating 
and encouraging farmers in the proper feeding of theu- stock also 
should be continued. 

It should also be definitely determined by cooperative experiments 
between the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the various State feed-conti:ol officials whether 
known ingredients in mixed feeds, similar to those sold in the United 
States, can or can not be quantitatively determined. 



Chapter V. 
WHOLESALE PRICES 

Section 1. Introdnctory. 

The Commission endeavored to secure representative price records 
of most of the principal by-product straight feeds and also of typical 
ready-mixed feeds in each of the main subgroups named in Chapter 
III, section 9, viz, dairy feeds, stock feeos, horse and mule feeds, 
hog feeds, calf meals, and poultry feeds. The number of brands of 
ready-mixed feeds is enormous. Some are sold only locally, but 
even those which are generally advertised and widely distributed 
are so numerous that it was out of the question to secure prices for 
any considerable part of thepi. However, it is believed that price 
records were obtamed for a sufficient number of widely distributed 
feeds in each group of the ready-mixed feeds to be representative of 
that group, and that consequently a fair picture of the price move- 
ment of tne entire class of mixed feeds is presented. 

Chabacteb of statistics and method of treatment. — ^The 
statistics of prices were collected partly by the Commission's agents 
from the records of manufacturers ana ioobers, and partly through 
correspondence with manufacturers, wno compiled the statistics 
and furnished them directly to the Commission. Statistics were 
also secured from published sources, chiefly trade papers, and aver- 
ages were computed from them. This material was used to check 
the figures from other sources, and in a few cases averages derived 
from the published figures have been used to supplement the latter. 
However, it has been considered desirable to use in this chapter, as 
far as practicable, the figures obtained from manufacturers and job- 
bers as probably more nearly representing the actual price situation 
than the publisned figures, which in some cases may not represent 
actual transactions. 

In any study of price statistics it is desirable to have true averages 
computed by dividing the total proceeds from sales of the given 
commodity during a certain period (e. g., a month) by the total 
quantity sold durmg the period. It was foimd that feed manufac- 
turers rarely have statistics of this character compiled for their own 
use, and the Commission could not undertake the great amount of 
work which would have been involved in tabulating such statistics 
for a large number of feeds. It was necessary, therefore, to confine 
the compilation of price statistics to certain days in each month, in 
order to bring the clerical work within a reasonable compass. Ac- 
cordingly it was decided to secure the statistics of prices for the 1st, 
10th, and 20th of each month. The prices for these three dates were 
averaged and the resulting figures are presented in the tables in this 
chapter and in the appendix tables in the form of monthly average 
prices. 
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In some instances it was found practicable to take oflF the prices 
for all transactions on the selected days, together with the corre- 
sponding tonnages. In such cases weighted averages were computed, 
but for 9ie most part the tables present simple averages of the prices 
on the sejected dates. 

When published sources were used, the price for a certain day of 
each week was generally taken and averages of these weekly figures 
were used. 

In times of very rapidly fluctuating prices it is possible that the 
average of three <juotations a month may not give as accurate a 
measure of the price situation in that month as would be desirable, 
but it was necessary to reduce the number of prices to a workable 
basis, and the dates selected seemed, on the whole, suflicient. 
' The price records of some manufacturers had either not been pre- 
served for any considerable period or were not kept in such condition 
that statistics could be reaoily compiled from them. In some cases 
of this sort quotations were lumished instead of actual prices, but 
these were used only when the Commission was assured that these 
quotations represented substantially the prices on actual sales. 
Most manufacturers of mixed feeds assert that all of their sales of a 
given brand on a given day are made substantially at the same price, 
and in general the statistics furnished by the mixed-feed manufac- 
turers give one price only as representative for each selected date 
(1st, 10th, and 20th). 

In presenting prices of the straight feeds, figures are given for a 
leading market or for two or three markets which were deemed to be 
typical. It is undoubtedly true that unusual conditions in particular 
localities wiU cause the price of a given feed to run out of line with 
prices of the same feed in other markets. Such conditions, how- 
ever, are generaDy of relatively short duration, and it is the purpose 
of this report to show only the broad general movement of prices of 
the straignt feeds and of typical mixedfeeds. 

Period covered by the statistics. — ^The Commission sought, so 
far as was practicable, to secure price records both for straight feeds 
and ready-mixed feeds beginning with January, 1913. The object 
in going back as far as the year 1913 was to extend the price study 
back to a period before the outbreak of the war in Europe, when 
presumably general conditions in the feed industry, as in most other 
lines of business, were fairly normal. The figures for the year 1913, 
which was free from the disturbing conditions accompanying the 
war, may be taken as a* basis from which the price movement may 
be^ traced through the war period and the period of even higher 
prices which followed the armistice. 

While it was attempted to secure price records both for straight 
and ready-mixed feeds going back as far as the beginning of 1913, 
it was by no means possible to do this in every case, particularly as 
regards the mixed feeds, chiefly because many manufacturers do 
not preserve the records showing their prices for so long a period, 
while the manufacture and sale of some of the leading mixed feeds 
for which prices were obtained, did not begin until later than 1913. 
However, for practically all the most important straight feeds and 
for one or more mixed fe^ds in all of the groups except hog feeds 
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and calf meals price statistics were secured beginning with January, 

1913. . .^ . . 

The work of gathering price statistics was substantially finished 
dining the summer of 1020. For this reason the price records 
secured, with few exceptions, did not extend beyond the end of 
June, 1920, and the price tables in this report, except the one men- 
tioned in the next paragraph, do not extend beyond June, 1920.^ 

The last six months of 1920, and particularly the last four 
months, were noteworthy as a period of rapidly declining prices, 
and a study of price movements which ends with the middle of the 
year is obviously incomplete. It was not feasible to extend the 
neld work of the mvestigation so as to secure complete price statistics 
for the last half of 1920. But to avoid leaving tnis very remarkable 
and interesting period without comment, a section at the close of 
this chapter (sec. 23) gives a brief survey of the course of prices of 
a f^w 01 the most important straight feeds from July to December, 
1920, as shown in quotations from published sources. Prices of 
the ready-mixed feeds were not available from these sources. Accord- 
ingly prices for the end of December, 1920, were secured through 
correspondence from most of the manufacturers who had previously 
furnished price records. This makes possible a comparison of the 
prices of December with those of June, 1920, for a number of typical 
mixed feeds. This comparison is also given in section 23, and while 
it does not show the successive steps in the decline of prices of mixed 
feeds, it gives the total decline during the six-montns' period and 
furnishes the basis for comparing the relative dechne in prices of 
ready-mixed feeds with the lall in prices of straight feeds. 

Straight feeds. — In sections 4 to 15 of this chapter wUl be found 
a discussion of the prices of a large number of straight feeds, for 
most of which tables of monthly- average prices are given either in 
this chapter or in the appendix. The list of straight feeds for 
which prices are given is as follows : Com, oats, wheat bran, standard 
middlings, wheat-mixed feed, flour middlings, red dog, rye middlings, 
hominy feed, regroimd oat hulls, rice bran, rice pofish, corn-gluten 
feed, corn-oil meal, cottonseed meal, cottonseed hulls, linseed meal, 
dried-beet pulp, cane blackstrap molasses, digester tankage, and 
alfalfa meal. 

The comparison of prices of dijfferent straight feeds or groups of 
straight feeds with one another wUl be found in section 2 oi this 
chapter. 

Mixed feeds. — Sections 16 to 22 are devoted to the discussion of 
prices of ready-mixed feeds, based on tables of monthly average 
prices of leading brands in each of the subgroups already mentioned, 
viz., dairy feeds, stock feeds, horse and mule feeds, hog feeds, calf 
meal, and poultry feeds. 

The comparison of prices of commercial mixed feeds with the 
straight feeds is made in section 3 of this chapter. 

Food Administration Regui.ations. — ^Vai^ious regulations of the 
Food Administration applied to manufacturers, importers, and dis- 
tributors of feeds. These lines of business were brought under the 
licensing system by presidential proclamations, as follows: 

' August 14, 1917. — Wheat and rye elevators and millers. 

 , , < II. 

^ In some cases the statistics are not brought down as far as June, 1920. 
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September 7, 1917. — ^Manufacturers of sugar, sugar sirups, and 
molasses. 

October 8, 1917. — ^Persons, firms, corporations, and associations 
engaged in tne business of operating elevators, warehouses, or other 
places for the storage of corn, oats, barley, beans, rice, cotton seed, 
cottonseed cake and meal, or peanut meal. 

Persons, firms, etc., engaged in importing, manufacturing (including 
milling), or distributing barley, oats, com, rice, cotton seed, cotton- 
seed cake and meal, peanut meal, or soya-bean meal. 

January 10, 1918. — ^All persons, firms, corporations, and associa- 
tions engaged in any of the following lines of Dusiness : 

1. Importing, manufacturing, stormg, or distributing any commer- 
cial mixed feeds. 

2. Manufacturing feeds from or importing, storing, or distributing 
any of a long list oi feeds or feed ingrediente. 

3. Importmg, manufacturing, storing, or distributing as feed any 
products or by-products of various grains and other commodities, 
except products or by-products whose importation, manufacture, 
storage, or distribution tad already been covered by a license held 
by any such person, firm, corporation, of association.^ 

The Food Administration oy special regulation (issued Jan. 28, 
1918, amended Oct. 1. 1918, and repealed Jan. 10, 1919) providea 
that licensees imder tne proclamation of January 10, 1918, should 
take no more than a reasonable profit on the sale of any feeding stuff 
over the average cost of the licensee's stock of any commodity on 
hand or \mder control not at that time contracted to be sold.* 

By this rulinff and by other similar regulations the general principle 
that no more tnan a reasonable profit should be realized on sales of 
feeds was appUed by the Food Administration to all feeds. 

Other more specific regulations dealing with the prices of certain 
feeds were issued. The more important of these special regiilations 
are mentioned in connection with the discussion of the prices of the 
particular feeds. 

Section 2. Comparison of prices of straight feeds with one another 
and with farm products and all commodities. 

In this section the prices pt different straight feeds are compared 
with one another, and since it would be confusing to extend the com- 

1)arison to include all the feeds for which price tables are given, a se- 
ection has been made of 10 important feeds. The tables of monthly 
average prices of these feeds will be found in the later sections of this 
chapter or in the appendix. The yearly averages for the years 1913 
to 1919, inclusive, and the averages for the first six montns of 1920 
are summarized for convenience in Table 1 8. 

Besides the comparison of the prices of the selected feeds with one 
another, they are also compared with the prices of "farm products" 
and ''all commodities," as published by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the United States Department of Labor. This bureau com- 
piles statistics of wholesale prices of 327 commodities, ''covering a 
wide range of raw and manuiactured products," and publishes index 

' United States Food Administration Special License Regulations I-B-1 and XXV- A-1; also Rules and 
Regulations governing the importatian, manufacture, storage, and distribution of food commodities for 
domestic trade by_p6r8Qns subject to license, pp. 4-6, and Amendments and additions to same, pp. 25-27. 

> United States Food Administration Special License Regulations XXV-B, 5, 6, 7 (Rule 7). 
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numbers of prices for all commodities combined and also for nine 
subgroups, one of wliicb is tbe ''farm products'' group.^ 

In order to make the comparison oi the prices of t£e selected feeds 
with the prices of farm products and all commodities as shown in tbe 
index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the monthly average 
prices of each feed have been reduced to rdatives, usin^ the same base 
as the Bureau of Labor Statistics, viz, the average price for the year 
1913. In other words, the average price for each selected feed for 
the year 1913 was taken as equal to 100 and the prices relative to this 
base were computed from tne monthly and yearly average figure^. 
The relatives as derived from the yearly averages are given in 
Table 18 following. 

Simple averages of the relative prices of the 10 feeds were computed, 
since mere is no satisfactorv basis for weighting the prices of the differ- 
ent feeds in accordance with their relative inmortance. These figures 
will be found in Appendix Table 1,^ and the movement of relative 
prices as represent^ by these averages is shown graphically in the 
diajzram opposite page 110, which also shows the curves for prices of 
'^'aJl commodities, the ''farm products'' group? And the average of 12 
typical mixed feeds. 

Table 18. — Average "prices of 10 MeUeUd straight feedg in tons and relative prieeSj together 
with relative pnees of all eommodUiee and /arm produetSf by years, 1913-1919 ^ and 
for the first hoijoj 19t0. 



Tear. 



1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920*. 



An 

modi- 



Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 



Com. 



122.31 
24.06 
2ft. 23 
29.58 
£9.01 
57.37 
57.68 
6a 90 



Oats. 



823.48 
20.21 
30.68 
2&85 
39.97 
48.38 
44.69 
62.69 



Wheat 
Ixanu 



$18.63 
21.34 
20.36 
20.98 
32.94 
30.37 
39.50 
47.67 



Hom- 

iny 

feed. 



t2L66 
24.90 
28.05 
27.53 
49.84 
55.17 

eaoo 

64.58 



Com 

^iiten 

feed. 



820.96 
23.38 
22.08 
23.51 
38.06 
45.44 
55.21 

'64.91 



Rice 
polish. 



I2L77 
24.16 
24.44 
28.27 

140.25 

156.41 
50.50 

< 57.96 



Re- 
gromid 

oat 
hoUs. 



$1630 
16.19 
20.11 
19.79 
27.49 
25l90 
31.04 
42.87 



Cot- 
ton- 



nuMiL 



$2&63 
24.98 
25.40 
3a 73 
4a 41 
5a71 
61.32 
67.30 



liD- 



$25w87 
28.73 
33.U 
34.22 
48u02 
54.73 
67.22 
72.70 



AHaM^ 



$17.79 
17.04 
15w98 
17.19 
27.96 
31.37 
34.96 
35w33 



Ai 
a_ 
oflO 
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1913.... 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1914... . 


100 


103 


112 


112 


115 


115 


112 


111 


99 


97 


lU 


96 


108 


1915.... 


101 


105 


118 


131 


109 


120 


105 


112 


123 


99 


128 


89 


113 


1916.... 


124 


122 


133 


123 


113 


127 


112 


121 


121 


120 


132 


97 


120 


1917.... 


176 


189 


265 


170 


177 


230 


182 


1185 


169 


158 


186 


157 


188 


1918.... 


196 


220 


257 


206 


163 


255 


217 


1259 


159 


198 


212 


176 


210 


1919.... 


212 


234 


259 


190 


212 


280 


263 


273 


190 


239 


260 


197 


236 


1020*. .. 


250 


243 


273 


267 


256 


298 


S310 


«266 


263 


263 


281 


199 


268 



1 Average for 11 months only, 
s Average January-June. 



s Not including June. 
* January to April only. 



•a The two subgroups which seem most suitable for oomperison with feeds are the "farm i»t)dacts " gronp, 
embracing 32 commodities, and the " food, etc./' group, which is made up of 91 commodities. The index 
numbers of the food group, however, in the main follow rather closd v the index numbers for all CGnunodi- 
ties. Hence the comparison with this group has been emitted, and mdex numbers are given only for " aJl 
commodities''and''f^rmT)roduct8." ^ ^. ^ «. ^ 

The method by which the index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics are oomiNited is described as 

follows: 

"In computing the index numbers the average monthly or yearly price of each artideis multiplied 
by the estimated quantity of that article marketed in the census year of 1900. The different results are 
tiien added for eacn group and for all groups combined, giving the approximate total value of cammodi* 
ties in the mcmth or yearln question. These sums are then reduced to i)ercentages of the 1913 su m, taken 
as the base. In this way each article has an influence on the result proportionate to its importance in the 
country's markets.'' (Monthy Labor Review, 8eptember,1920, pp. 65-66.) ,_^j 

» It was not considered necessary to show also the relative prices by months for eaoiofthelOselecCea 
feeds, since the absoliite figures for each are given in tables either in the later sections of tUs chapter or in 
the appendix. 
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The table shows that the price of ''all commodities" remained 
practically stationary from 1913 to 1915, but that there were marked 
mcrea^ses in the years 1916 to 1919, inclusive, and in the first half 
of 1920. The neatest increases were from 1916 to 1917 and from 
1919 to the first half of 1920. 

The farm products group showed a nearly similar movement from 
1913 to 1916, with more marked advances than those of all commodi- 
ties in 1917 and 1918. The increase in the index numbers of the 
two groups was about the same in 1919, but in the first half of 1920 
the increase in the price of farm products was slight as compared 
with that of all commodities. The index numbers for the first half 
of 1920 were 243 for the farm products group and 259 for all com- 
modities. It appears from these figiu'es that the price of all commodi- 
ties for the first naif of 1920 was slightly more and that of farm prod- 
ucts slightly less than two and a hcdf times as high as the 1913 level. 

The price movement of the 10 selected feeds lor which prices are 
shown m Table 18, with one exception (rice poUsh),* also reached the 
maximum in the first half of 1920. 

The highest relative prices for these feeds, as shown in this table, 
ranged from 199 for alfalfa meal to 3 10 for com gluten feed. The rela- 
tive increase in the price of alfalfa meal, however, was much less than 
for the other feeds, and if this is left out of consideration, the range in 
maximum prices as shown in the relative numbers was from 256 to 
310. It will be noted that in the period of maximum prices (first 
half of 1920) all the feeds except alfalfa meal reached hieher relative 
prices than the farm products group and all except alf afia meal and 
wheat bran higher relative prices than all commodities. Com gluten 
feed and hominy feed were about three times as high as in 1913, and 
linseed meal, com, and rice polish (year 1919), about two and three- 
quarters times as hi^h, while oats, reground oat hulls and cottonseed 
meal* were only shghtly higher than all commodities, and wheat 
bran was shghtly lower. 

The price movement for the 10 feeds combined as represented in 
the simple averages of their relative prices was strikingly hke that 
of the larm pro&cts group except for the first half oi 1920, when 
the index number for the leeds group was considerably higher than 
the farm products group. 

Prices of all the feeds increased greatly in 1917, as did also the 
prices of all commodities and the farm products group. Much the 
greatest advance was made in the price of com, which doubled in 
1917, the next largest relative increase being in the price of honiiny 
feed. In 1918, com, wheat bran, and regroxmd oat hulls declined 
in price, while all the other feeds made substantial advances. The 
price of wheat bran imder the Food Administration regulation was 
generally conceded to be very low, quality considered, as compared 
with most other feeds. (See sec. 5.) There was a substantial 
increase in the price of this feed in 1919. The price of oats fell some- 
what in that year, com prices remained almost stationary, and the 
f)rices of all the other feeds increased. As already stated all the 
eeds except rice polish reached maximum prices in the first half 
of 1920. 

* This may be only an apparent exception, since prices of rice polish for May and June, 1020, arelackln|;. 

» As pointed out l)eIow (p. 122), the prices of cottonseed meal for January, ?913, to June, 1916, were for 41 
per cent protein meal, and from July, 1916, to June, 1920, for 36 per cent protein meal. The increase in prices 
m the later years, therefore, is somewhat understated in the tables in this report. 
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Considerable differences appear in the movement 6t prices of dif- 
ferent feeds, but these might natm'ally be expected, considering the 
diversity in the kinds of leeda represented in the table. It maj- be 
pointed out that in any year one or more feeds may be relatively 
abundant, while the supply of others is below normal. However, 
the increase in the price of a relatively scarce feed is likely to be 
materially checked on account of the facility with which one feed 
may be substituted for another within fairly wide limits. It inay 
be said, in fact, that the price of any, feed depends to an important 
degree upon the prices of other feeds which may be substituted for it. 

It is interesting to note in connection with the prices of by-product 
feeds that high prices in consequence of heavy demand do not neces- 
sarily stimulate production, smce normally the production of the 
by-products is dependent chiefly on the demana for the primary 
product or products. For example, the quantity of wheat feeds 
produced depends almost entirely upon the demand for floiu'. Con- 
sequently, it is quite possible to have a heavy demand for wheat 
feeds, accompanied by relatively high prices, without very much 
effect in encouraging an increased production of the feeds, if this 
strong demand for the by-products happens to coincide with a period 
of relatively slack demand for flour, the primary product of the mills. 

Section 3. Comparison of prices of commercial mixed feeds with 
prices of straight feeds, farm products, and all commodities. 

It would be practically out of the question to make a satisfactory 
comparison of the prices of any brand of mixed feed with the prices of 
the mgredients of which it is composed for any long period of time. 
Even if the ingredients were not numerous, changes in their prices are 
much too frequent, not to speak of the difficulty which would arise from 
frequent changes in formulas. (See sec. 16.) No such comparison 
has been attempted in this report. However, a comparison satis- 
factory for broad, general purposes may be made by bringing together 
the relative prices of a representative number of commercial mixed 
feeds and the relative prices of the selected straight feeds. A further 
comparison with the mdex numbers of prices of farm products and 
all commodities wiU be useful. 

In order to make this comparison the relative prices of 12 leadiug 
and weU-advertised brands of commercial mixed feeds were com- 
puted from the monthly average prices on the same basis as the rela- 
tive prices of the 10 straight feeds considered in the preceding section, 
i. e., by using the average price of the year 1913 as a base or equal to 
100.» 

The relative prices of the 12 brands were also averaged by months. 
In the absence of any satisfactory method of weighting, simple 
averages were computed, as in the case of the 10 selected straight 
feeds. These monthly averages will be found in Appendix Table 1, 
while the yearly averages of the relative prices of the 12 mixed feeds 
are given in Table 19 which follows, in connection with the relative 
prices of each brand.'' Table 19 also shows the averages of the 
relative prices of the 10 selected straight feeds by years and the 

* In selectiiig these brands it was of course necessarv to take only those for which the price records were 
complete back to the beginning of the year 1913. The selection was therefore rather restricted because 
several manufacturers were unable to furnish records of prices beginning as early as January, 1913. For 
this reason also hog feeds and calf meals are not represented in the relative p rices. 

7 The monthly relative prices for the several brands have been omitted. 
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corresponding index numbers for the farm products group and all 
commodities. It is possible to follow the averages of the relative 
prices of the 12 mixed feeds m detail by months m the diagram 
facing page 110, which likewise shows the ciur^es for the group of 10 
strai^t feeds and for the farm products group and all commodities. 

Table 19. — Average prices oj 12 brands of commercial mixed feeds in tons and relative 
prices J together with relative prices oj 10 straight feeds, all commodities and farm pro- 
ducts, by years, 1913-1919, and for the first fialfof 1920. 



Year. 


Dairy feeds.^ 


Stock feeds.' 


Horse feeds 


.« 


No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. ' 


No. 6. 


No. 7. 


1913 


130.43 
32.67 
33.03 
34.69 
52.06 
64.26 
72.85 
79.42 


$3a87 
32.40 
32.24 
34.52 
51.94 
62.40 
69.92 
75.66 


f25.58 
26.27 
26.20 
28.17 
4a 92 
53.90 
5a 48 
57.44 


S26.54 
29.25 
3a 57 
32.19 
53.06 
57.75 
6a 32 
67.75 


S24.35 
26.03 
26.90 
29.88 
5a 00 
55.18 
55.21 
61.81 


126.22 
28.09 
27.57 
3a 16 
43.39 
58.62 
52.85 
64.65 


$25.54 


1914 


27.67 


1915 


28.29 


1916 


31.81 


1917 


51.69 


1918 


57.43 


1919 


55.47 


1920' 


6a 86 
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1913 


f 




100 
107 
109 
114 
171 
211 
239 
261 


100 
105 
104 
112 
168 
202 
226 
245 


100 
103 
102 
110 
160 
211 
197 
225 


100 
110 
115 
121 
200 
218 
227 
255 


100 
107 
110 
123 
205 
227 
227 
254 


100 
107 
105 
115 
165 
224 
202 
247 


100 


1914 


106 


1915 


111 


1916 


125 


1917 


202 


1918 


225 


1919 


• 




217 


1920' 


238 






Year 


Scratch feed 


S.* 


Mash 


feeds.6 


Average. 

12 mixed 

feeds/ 


Average, 

10 

straight 

feeds.* 


Farm 
prod- 
ucts. • 


AU 




No. 8. 


No, 9. 


No. 10. 


No. 11. 


No. 12. 


com- 
modities.* 


1913 


134.52 
37.44 
39.87 
42.25 
71.86 
78.22 
74.14 
81.14 


131.48 
33.88 
35.40 
38.17 
66.23 
73.60 
74.32 
78.27 


$28.98 
31.64 
33.57 
35.99 
64.49 
7a 79 
69.71 
77.75 


$37.14 
38.61 
39.17 
40.21 
58.83 
72.13 
73.26 
81.67 


$34.48 
36.88 
37.55 
3a 85 
59.32 
68.28 
74.88 
80.90 










1914 










1915 










1916 










1917 










1918 










1919 










1920' 
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1913 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1914 


106 


106 


109 


104 


107 


107 


106 


103 


100 


1915 


115 


112 


116 


105 


109 


109 


113 


105 


101 


1916 


122 


121 


124 


106 


116 


118 


120 


122 


z 


1917 


206 


210 


223 


158 


172 


187 


188 


189 


1918 


227 


234 


244 


194 


198 


218 


210 


220 


196 


1919 


215 


236 


241 


197 


217 


220 


236 


234 


212 


1920T 


235 


249 


268 


220 


235 


244 


268 


243 


259 



^ Appendix Table 7, brands Nos. 1 and 2. 
s Appendix Table 9, brands Nos. 5 and 6. 
* Appendix Table 10, brands Nos. 1, 3, and 4. 
« Appendix Table 13, brands Nos. 1, 3, and 4. 
' Appendix Table 15, brands Nos. 1 and 2. 
> Appendix Table 1. 
' Average Januuy-June. 



No great importance is to be attached to the comparison of the 
absolute prices of different brands of mixed feeds witn one another 
on accoimt of the great differences in their composition. A serious 
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obstacle to the comparison even of the relative prices of these feeds 
is found in the fact that most manufacturers frequently change the 
formulas of their feeds, /SO that a feed with a given orand name is not 
necessarily the same at one time as at another, and in fact may be 
much different at different times, although the same guaranteed 
chemical analysis taaay be maintained for a long period. The 
significance of differences in the prices of various feeds can be tmder- 
stood only when the exact composition of each is known. Keeping 
these limitations in mind, the following points, brought out by an 
inspection of Table 19, may be noted: 

Average prices in 1913 for the brands shown in the table ranged 
from about $25 to $35, with one brand as high as $37. rsTo 
radical changes occurred in the next three years, though there was 
some advance in the price of all brands. As in the case of straight 
feeds, the year 1917 marked the first great advance in the price of 
mixed feeds. Average prices in that year ranged from about $41 
to $72. By 1919 the price of nearly every brand was at least double^ 
that of the 1913 avetage, while most brands showed even greater 
increases. All brands made substantial advances in the firat half 
of 1920 over the average price for the year 1919. Feeds which sold 
for about $25 per ton m 1913 brought, on the average, around $60 
to $65 in the first half of 1920. The highest priced feeds shown in 
the table advanced from about $35 in 1913 to over $80 in 1920; 

These advances are recorded in the index numbers, which ranged 
for the year 1919 from 197 to 241, and for the first half of 1920 from 
220 to 268. The corresponding index numbers for thp 12 brands 
combined were 220 and 244, respectively. In 1919 just half the 
brands had index numbers higher than the average, and for the first 
half of 1920 there were seven above the average. 

The table shows a striking correspondence between the movement 
of relative prices of the group of 12 mixed feeds and the farm products 
group, the only difference worth noting being in 1919, when the index 
number for the farm products group was 14 points higher than that 
of the mixed-feed group. 

The relative prices of the mixed-feed group also show close corre- 
spondence with those of the group of 10 straight feeds from 1914 
to 1918, inclusive, though straight feeds were somewhat lower rela- 
tively in 1918. In 1919 the advance in the relative price of the 
mixed-feed group was considerably less and in the first half of 1920 
much less than in the straight-feeds group. 

Prices of mixed feeds showed advances relatively greater in 1917 and 
1918 than those of all commodities, but in the first half of 1920 the 
advance in the relative price of all commodities was much greater 
than in the mixed-feed group. 

The movement of the relative prices of these different groups is 
shown graphicaQy and in detail by months m the diagram opposite. 

Section 4. Prices of corn and oats. 

Com and oats are of great importance in the feed business. The 
prices of com are of particular importance, since the extent to which 
other feeds are used is largely dependent upon them. Therefore com 
prices are frequently referred to as a barometer of prices of other 
feeds. Oats are not only widely used as a straight feed, but furnish 
by-products which are used in large quantities m mixed feieds. 
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The following table gives monthly average prices of cash com and 
oats of contract grade on the Chicago market, the figures being simple 
averages of the means of the daily low and liigh quotations as pub- 
lished in the annual reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Table 20. — Average prices per bushel oj cash corwand cash oats of contract grade on the 
Chicago Board oj Trade^ by months, January, 191$, to June, 1920, inclusive. 

CORN. 



Month. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


January 


10.49 
.60 
.51 
.56 
.57 
.61 
.62 
.74 
.75 
.70 
.73 
.71 


10.62 
.62 
.66 
.67 
.70 
.71 
.71 
.81 
.78 
.73 
.71 
.65 


$0.72 
.78 
.72 
.76 
.76 
.74 
.79 
.79 
.73 
.64 
.66 
.72 


10.76 
.76 
.74 
.76 
.75 
.74 
.81 
.86 
.87 
.96 

1.00 
.92 


10.99 
1.01 
1.12 
1.45 
1.64 
1.71 
2.04 
1.97 
2.09 
1.98 
2.10 
1.73 


$1.78 
1.75 
1.72 
1.66 
1.63 
1.59 
1.66 
1.69 
1.69 
1.39 
1.37 
1.45 


$1.42 
1.32 
1.50 
1.64 
1.76 
1.79 
1.98 
1.97 
1.54 
1.42 
1.53 
1.62 


11.53 


'^^nifoj 


1.48 


March. .'. 


1.61 


April 


1.73 


May 


2.01 


June 


1.90 


July 




August 




September 




October 




Novembw 




T>flCfl(mher. 








Year 


.62 


.70 


.73 


.83 


1.65 


1.61 


1.62 


11.71 







OATS. 



Jamiary ...... 


10.33 
.33 
.33 
.35 
.38 
.40 
.39 
.41 
.42 
.39 
.38 
.39 


10.38 
.39 
.39 
.38 
.40 
.39 
.37 
.42 
.48 
.47 
.49 
.48 


10. 5^ 
.58 
.57 
.57 
.53 
.48 
.54 
.55 
.37 
.37 
.38 
.43 


10.48 
.47 
.44 
.46 
.46 
.39 
.41 
.44 
.46 
.49 
.55 
.51 


10.56 
.54 
.58 
.66 
.69 
.66 
.76 
.62 
.50 
.59 
.65 
.76 


10.81 
.86 
.91 
.88 
.76 
.77 
.76 
.70 
.72 
.69 
.73 
.72 


10.67 
.60 
.64 
.71 
.70 
.70 
.78 
.75 
.70 
.72 
.75 

' .84 


10.88 


^ebniflSy 


.87 


March..'. 


.94 


April 


1.04 


May 


1.12 


J"Tie,. ,..,. ........ 


1.17 


July 




August 




SeptfflTiN^r 




October 




Novpmb^r . , , 




December 






1 


Year !. 


.38 


.42 


.49 


.46 


.64 


.78 


.71 


I'l.OO 







1 Average January-June. 

Prices of corn. — ^The monthly averages of the daily mean prices 
of com from the beginning of 1913 to the middle of 1916 ranged 
from 49 cents to 81 cents per bushel, while the yearly average in- 
creased from 62 cents in 1913 to 73 cents in 1915. Pnces advanced 
considerably in the last half of 1916, bringing the average for that 
year up to 83 cents. The year 1917 was marked by a very great in- 
crease in prices, the average for the year being double tnat of the 
year 1916, while the average price for November reached $2.10 per 
bushel. The following causes nave been assigned for the high prices 
of 1917: The small corn crop of 1916 and the small amount shipped 
from the farms, the demand for hogs, the demand by distillers, and 
the short wheat crop of 1916 in the United States and also the short 
corn crop in Argentina. 

While prices of com declined in 1918, the prices of the first three 
months were much higher than those of the corresponding months 
of 1917, and the yearly average was only slightly lower than that of 
the preceding year. The 1917 crop was large, but of very poor 
quality, with only 60 per cent mercnantable, as compared with 84 
per cent for the previous crop. The amount shipped from the farms 
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was large, but shipments were late on account of shortage of freight 
cars and cold weather.® 

The range in monthly average prices was greater in 1919 than in 
the precedmg year, but the yearly averages were almost identical for 
the two years. The 1918 com crop was even smaller than that of 
1916. The proportion merchantable was about the same for the two 
crops, and much greater than for the 191^ crop. However, the per- 
centage of the crop which left the county in wnich it was grown was 
very low for the 1918 crop, viz, 14.5 as compared with 22.1 per cent 
for the 1917 crop and 17.6 per cent for the 1916 crop. Com prices 
were very high in the first half of 1920, though the 1919 crop was not 
much smaller than the record crop of 1917 and the proportion mer- 
chantable was the largest in 10 years (86.9 per cent).® On the other 
hand, only 16.3 per cent of the crop left the county where grown, 
largely on account of the car shortage in the spring of 1920. The 
average price for May, 1920, reached the $2 mark, the highest average 
shown in the table except for three months in 1917. 

Prices of oats. — ^The average price of oats ranged between 33 
cents and 49 cents per bushel in the years 1913 and 1914, with yearly 
averages of 38 cents and 42 cents, respectively. Prices were mgh in 
the fi^t eight months of 1915, on account oi the short^ supply, but 
there was a decided break when the new crop came on the market 
in the fall. The average price for the year 1915 was considerably 
above the prices of 1913 and 1914, while the average for the year 

1916 was slightly lower than that for 1915. There was a decided 
advance in prices in 1917, there being a notable increase in April 
and May, following the declaration of war,**^ Mdiile the average price 
in July went to 76 cents per bushel. 

There was a good crop m 1917 and the quality was very high, but 
prices in 1918 were on a high level. The monthly averages ran as 
nigh as 91 cents for March, and the average for the year was 78 cents 
per bushel. 

The 1918 crop was only slightly smaller than that of the preceding 
year, and the quality was very good, though not as high as for the 

1917 crop. Prices on the whole were somewhat lower m 1919 than 
in 1918, with a maximum monthly average of 84 cents and a yearly 
average of 71 cents. 

The 1919 crop was considerably smaller than that of the two years 
immediately preceding and about the same as that of 1916. The 
quality (84.7 per cent) was lower than it had been for several years 
and much lower than the quality of the 1917 and 1918 crops." rrices 
in the first half of 1920 reached record heights, the average for the 
six months being $1, while the June average was $1.17 per bushel, 
or three and a half times the price of the early months of 1913. 

The principal cause of these high prices was the shortage of cars.^' 

Section 5. Prices of flour-mill by-products. 

The great importance of the by-products or offal of the flour mills 
both as straight feeds and as ingredients of commercial mixed feeds 

8 War Industries Board, Price Bulletin No. 10, pp. 8 and 9. 
* Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1919, p. 513. 

10 War Industries Board, Price Bulletin No. 11, pp. 6 and 7. 
u Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1919. p. 535. 

11 The following statement was made in the Department of Agriculture's Market Reporter,. June 19, 1020 
(p. 394): '' The trade generally believes that but for the car shortage the advance in the oats market would 
have been impossible. Certsdnly the prices paid for cash oats would not have been paid but for the light 
receipts." 
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has already been noted. (Chap. Ill, sec. 2.) Among these by- 
products wneat bran and standard middlings are particularly impor- 
tant on account of the large production. 

The Commission secured price statistics of mill feeds from one of 
the leading Minneapolis millers for the period January, 1914, to 
June, 192Q, inclusive. This record covers five wheat-flour by- 
products and rye middlings, and is made up of prices on the 1st, lOtn, 
and 20th of each month. These are base prices or so-called 'limits." 
The meaning of this term will be made clear by the following descrip- 
tion of the method followed by the company, and presumaoly by the 
other large millers of Minneapolis, in selling mill by-products: 

The miller who receives a large order tor flour knows that whei^' 
this is manufactured he will have a large quantity of offal which he 
must market almost immediately, since storage facilities are limited. 

This offal will amoimt approximately to 30 per cent of the weight 
of the wheat used in mating the flour. (See Chap. Ill, sec. 2.) 
The price of the flour will be made taking into consideration the 
current prices of mill feeds. Taking these prices as a basis for 

? [notations, the miller gets into touch with prospective buyers, and 
eeling out the market, sells at the best price he can get the quantities 
of the different feeds Ixe expects to turn out in fillmg the order for 
the flour. If the market is in his favor, the price made may be slightly 
higher than his base price, while if the demand is relatively slack, he 
may be forced to take a price slightly lower than this base price.^' 

While these '^limits" are not necessarily the actual selling prices, 
it is understood that the actual prices do not differ from them on the 
average more than 50 cents a ton. 

The figures furnished by this company were converted into monthly 
averages and supplemented for tne year 1913 by average prices 
computed from low and high quotations for Wednesdayof each week, 
published by the Minneapolis Daily Market Record." These monthly 
averages are shown in Appendix Table 2. The yearly averages for 
each year, 1913-1919, inclusive, and the averages for the first half 
of 1920, are summarized in the following table: 

Table 21. — Average prices per ton of mill feeds, sacked, f. o. b. Minneapolis , by years, 

1913-1919 inclvMve, and for the first half of 1920. 



Year. 


Wheat 
bran. 


Standard 
middlings. 


Wheat 

mixed 

feed. 


Flour 
middlings. 


Red dog. 


Rye 
middlings. 


1913 


118.63 
21.34 
20.36 
20.98 
32.94 
30.37 
39.50 
47.67 


$19.68 
21.89 
21.89 
22.71 
36.44 
32.44 
45.11 
51.78 




$22.57 
25.61 
26.48 
27.25 
45.39 
34.85 
51.89 
57.89 


$24.55 
27.51 
29.28 
30.19 
51.53 
37.34 
58.56 
63.67 




1914.-: 


- $23.76 
23.86 
24.17 
38.97 
33.05 
49.22 
53.42 


$21.68 


1915 


22.05 


1916 


22.61 


1917 


36.89 


1918 


44.55 


1919 


43.86 


1920 o 


51.47 







a Average January-June. 

u It is not to be understood that the entire output of the large mills is sold in this way. They dispose of 
port of their output on long-time contracts calling for future deliveries. 

14 A comparison of average prices from the two sources for the years 1914 and 1915 shows in the main a 
close correspondence for these vears, and indicates that the Record prices are satisfoctory for use in supple- 
menting the figures furnished oy the milling company. Figures for wheat mixed feed and rye middlings 
are not given in the table for the year 1913, smce quotations on these feeds are not published by the Minne- 
apolis Daily Market Record. 
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Prices of wheat bran and standard middlinos, Minnbafolis 
MARKET. — Period prior to Government control, — ^The prices of wheat 
bran and standard middlings fluctuated within rather narrow limits 
from the beginning of 1913 until near the close of 1916. About the 
middle of 1916 a rapid increase in the prices of these feeds began 
which culminated in April, 1917, in prices about double those of the 
preceding July. There was a reaction in prices, greater in bran than 
m standard middlings, following the entrance of the United States 
into the war. This was followed by a recovery in July and August, 
and in the latter month the price of standard middlings went to a 
very high point (average $45.33), but this increase was of short 
duration. 

Period of Government control. — On August 14, 1917, wheat and 
rye elevators and millers were required^ to be licensed." Under 
rules and regulations promulgated August 24, 1917, governing the 
conduct of flour millers operating under agreement with the United 
States Food Administrator, it was provided that no miller should 
thereafter take any profit on feed in excess of 50 cents per ton." 

By regulation of the Food Administration, effective December 25, 
1917, it was provided that no Ucensed flour miller should sell wheat 
Tnill feeds at prices in excess of figures to be determined as follows: 
The bulk prices of bran per ton of 2,000 poxmds at the mill, in car- 
loads, in no case should exceed 38 per cent of the average cost to 
such TYiill ' of one ton of wheat at the mill, which cost of wheat should 
be the average cost as shown by the previous month's record of that 
null. Differentials above the price of bran were provided as follows: 
Shorts or standard middlings, $2; mixed feeds, $4; flour middlings, 
$9: red dog, $15 per ton.^' 

It was fiu*ther provided by regulation also effective December 25, 
1917, that no licensed flour miller should use more than 264 pounds 
of 58 pounds to a bushel or heavier clean wheat in making a barrel 
(196 pounds) of flour.^® A schedule was published further fixing the 
maximum amount of wheat of other test weights to be used in making 
196 pounds of fioiu*.^® 

This increas(B in the percentage of extraction of fioiu* from wheat 
materially reduced the quantity of middlings* and red dog produced, 
and in May, 1918, the differentials on fiour middlings and red dog 
were reduced to $2 per ton and the differential on mixed feed to 
$1.25 per ton.^ The price of bran was still to be determined as pro- 
vided imder rule 19. which became effective December 25, 1917, but 
a flat differential oi $2 was to be added to this price for standard 
middhngs, flour middlings, and red dog.^^ 

>» n.8.F.A. Special License Regulations No. U, preliace-1. 

u U.S.F.A. Milling Division Circular No. 1 B; also "Rules and regulations governing the importation, 
manufacture, storage, and distribution of food conmiodities for domestic trade by persons subject to 
license"— Rule 13 relating to grain elevators, grain dealers, and grain millers (Series B, effective Nov. 1, 
1917). 

1' Amendments and additions to rules and regulations governing the importation, manufacture, storace, 
and distribution of food commodities and feeds for domestic trade by persons subject to license. Series B, 
supplement, rule 19, p. 9. 

The reason for estaDlisbine this rule was given as follows: 

" This rule aims to establish a relation between the price of mill feeds and the pijice of wheat . It is made 
necessary by the unusually high price of coarse grains, which has caused unprecedented demand for mill 
feeds.'' (Feedingstuffs, January, 1918, p. 42.) 

1* Amendments and additions to rules and regulations governing the importation, manufactm^, stcrafiSy 
and distribution of food conmiodities and feeds for domestic trade by persons subject to license. Series B, 
supplement, rule 17, p. 9. 

u U . S. F. A. Special License Regulations No. H-A, rule M. S. 4. ^ 

» U. S. Food Administration press release No. 954, May 20, 1918. * 

^ Food Administration press release No. 954, May 20, 1918; Price Cnrrent Grain Reporter, May 29, 1918^ 
p. 43; Feedingstuffs, May, 1918, p. 33. 
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By regulation effective July 22, 1918, the Food Administration 
adopted the plan of issuing to nour millers maximum fair-price sched- 
ules for flour and feed ^'estabUshed with relation to the guaranteed 
price basis for wheat.'' Any sales of floiu' or feed in excess of these 
fair prices were regarded as a violation of the rule against sales of 
flour or feed at more than a reasonable advance over the average 
purchase price of the wheat.^* Under this plan Minneapolis prices 
August 1, 1918, on carload lots, bulk, at mill, were as follows: Bran, 
$23.36; mixed feed, $24.61; middlings, shorts, and red dog, $25.36.^ 

The effect of the limitations of the margins of profit on T^eat feeds 
in August, 1917, is seen in the prices of these feeds from September 
to November as compared with August, but the price of bran ad- 
vanced sharply in December, that of standard middlings and wheat 
mixed feed much less, while there was a sUght increase in the prices 
of flour middlings and red dog.^* 

This advance in prices was checked by the Food Administration's 
ruling (effective Dec. 25, 1917) relating to prices of floiu' and mill 
feeds, to which reference has already been made. The effect is seen 
in the average prices for January, 1918, as compared with those for 
December, 1917. Bran declined from an average price of $40 to 
$32.43, and standard middlings from $40.67 to $34.43. The other 
mill feeds showed marked reductions, the most decided decrease being 
in the average prices of red dog, from $58 to $46.77. (Appendix 
Table 2.) 

The full effect of the action of the Food Administration was not 
felt, however, until about May, 1918. A combination of circum- 
stances was responsible for this condition. The flour millers were 
allowed to fill outstanding contracts at the higher prices stipulated 
in the contracts. Under normal conditions the bulk of the feeds 
delivered xmder these contracts would have been out of the way 
within 60 days and much of it within 30 days. However, the ex- 
tremely bad transportation situation in the early months of 1918 
resulted in a short supply of wheat at the mills and consequently in 
CTeatly reduced production of flour and feeds, and there was much 
uelay m deliveries on these contracts. As a result high-priced wheat 
feeds were still on the market through February, March, and April, 
and in many sections into May. G. A. Chapman, head of the Food 
Administration's feed division, referring to this situation, said : 

Between the oversales on the part of the mills and the delay in the railroads in 
delivering to dealers it seemed as though there would be no end to these high-priced 
wheat fe^.^ 

The general effect of the Food Administration's regulations in 1918 
may be gathered from a comparison of the average prices for that 
year with the averages of the years 1917 and 1919. (Table 21.) The 
average prices of these feeds in 1918 were kept below those of 1917 
in the face of a very heavy demand. 

" U. S. F. A. Special License Regulations, No. II-A, rule M. S. 11 and note on " Fair price schedules." 

** FeedlngstuSs, August, 1918, p. 29. It should be noted that these are prices for feeds in bulk, while the 
prices in Table 21 and Appendix Table 2 are for sacked feeds . At this time the cost of sacks would account 
lor a difference of about ^ per ton between the two prices. (See FeedingstufFs, July, 1918, p. 26.) 

^ The Northwestern Miller, commenting on the situation in the Minneapolis market, m its issue of 
December 6, 1917, p. 734, said: 

" MUlfeed is exceedingly strong and active. At a time when price reductions are usually seen, the market 
has strengthened and each succeeding day witnesses further advances.. Mill quotations, however, are no 
criterion as to current values. Few have anything to offer, and asking prices show a wide range. Some 
of the larger milling companies have not a pound of feed to offer. Heretofore they have been selling a little 
uimixed cars with flour, out within the last week they have notified their salesmen not to accept any mwe 
orders." 

* Feedingstuffs, July, 1918. p. 25. Presumably these high prices on delayed shipments on oontractsare 
Qot reflected in the figures in Appendix Table 2, since these are imderstood to be base prices for new business. 
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Period foUowing withdrawal of Government control.-— The Food 
Administration announced December 19, 1918, that all flom'-milling 
regulations, including fair price schedules, were canceled.^® 

This announcement had^an immediate effect on the prices of 
mill feeds. The prices of bran at once advanced $10 to $15 a ton 
and some grades of middlings as much as $25 a ton. These advances 
were referred to in the trade press as the sharpest on record in mill 
feeds.'^ The prices went still higher before the end of the month, 
and on January 2, 1919, both bran and middlings were selling at $50.*® 

It should be pointed out in this connection that the price of bran 
under the Food Administration regulations was generally conceded to 
have been very low as compared with other leeds. Mr. Chapman 
made the statement that wheat feeds were really '' a gold dollar for 
70 cents,'' if feed values were taken into consideration.^* \ 

The extremely high prices of January, 1919, stimulated the use 
of substitutes, particularly com and oats, which declined in price 
at this time. Unusually mild weather, which permitted the grazing 
of cattle in some sections, also contributed to the falling off of the 
demand for wheat feeds.^^ The price of bran and standard middlings 
declined from $50 per ton on January 20 to $42, February 1, and 
$37, February 20. Standard middlings reached an even higher 
level in August and September, 1919, than in January, the average 
price for August being $53. On the other hand, bran did not again 
advance durmg that year beyond a monthly average of $41.33. 
(Appendix Table 2.) Taking the year as a wnole bran prices were 
about $9 higher in 1919 than in 1918 and standard middlings more 
than $12 higher. 

The first naif of 1920 was marked by still higher prices for bran 
and middlings, the averages for this period being, respectively, 
$47.67 and $51.78. The highest prices for the whole period of seven 
and a half years were reached in May, when the averages were 
$52.67 for bran and $57.33 for standard middlings. These figures 
may be contrasted with the minimum monthly averages of the 
year 1913, viz, $16.35 for bran and $16.70 for standard middlings, 
it will be noted that the maximum prices of 1920 were more than 
three times as high for bran and nearly three and a half times as 
high for standard middlings as the minunum prices of 1913. 

Prices of wheat mixed feeds, flour middlings, and red dog, 
Minneapolis. — Wheat mixed feeds, flour middlings, and red dog 
are all higher-priced products than bran and standard middlings, 
but quantitatively they are of much less importance.^^ It is there- 

M XJ. S. F. A. Special License Regulations II, title 1 (a). 

« Modem Miller, Dec. 21, 1918. p. 36; Weekly Northwestern Miller, Dec. 25, 1918, pp. 1117, 1118. 

38 The Minneapolis correspondent of the Modern Miller, commenting on this advance in prices, said: 
"Never before in the historv of the Minneapolis flour trade has bran reached present prices, and although 
the trade is complaining of the advance, the mills are unable to take care of the requirements of the present.*' 
(Modern Miller, Jan. 11, 1919, pp. 37, 38.) 

» Feedingstuns, July, 1918, p. 16. A flour miller commenting on the mill-feed situation during the 
period of Qovernment control made the foUowing statement, which is also interesting in this connection: 
** During the period of Government control, when the prices of wheat feeds were fixed at a basis so much 
materiauy lower than coarse grain feed, buyers were in the market very extensively who never had pre- 
viously handled mlU feeds and probably never will handle them again. This is now a thing of the past, 
however." (Modern Miller, Jan. 11, 1919, p. 37.) 

w Modem Miller, Jan. 25. 1919. p. 38, and Feb. 1, 1919, p. 43. 

Si The figures of production of tne several wheat flour by-products are not available for the Minneapolis 
market as a whole, but the milling company which furnished the prices which Bie averaged in appendix 
Table 2 also gave its production statistics for the several mill feeds for a period of years. 

The figures show that of the aggregate production of wheat feeds bv this company the total output of 
mixed feed, flour middlings, and red d(% combined was as follows: 1914, 14.7 per cent; 1915, 12.1 per cent; 
1916, 11.8 per cent; 1917, 9.8 per cent; 1918, 8.9 per cent; 1919, 13.6 ^er cent; and 1920 (first 5 months) 
12.5 per cent. 
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fbre not necessary to <Jiscuss the price movements of these feeds at 
length. However, a general comparison of their prices witk those 
of the last-named feeds may be of interest. 

The following table shows the relation between the prices of the 
several wheat-flour by-products as shown in yearly averages. The 
yearly average prices of wheat bran are given, and the amount and 
per cent by which the average price of each of the other feeds ex- 
ceeded the price of bran. Tnis table shows that when the prices 
of these feeds reached the high levels (1917 and 1919), the spread 
betiveen the prices of the other wheat feeds and bran not only in- 
creased in absolute amount, but also that the per cent of the spread 
to the base price of bran was higher in those years than in the earlier 
years, when conditions were more nearlv normal. This indicates a 
relatively high demand or short supply (or both) of the other wheat 
feeds as compared with bran in the years of high prices — 1917 and 
1919. The increase in the percentages for red dog in these years 
was particularly marked. It is further noteworthy that for the 
first SIX months of 1920, while the high prices still continued, the per- 
centage of spread between the other feeds and bran were more 
nearly like those of the earlier years. 

Table 22. — Comparison oj the prices per ton of wheat bran with the prices of other wheat 
JeedSy by years, 1913-1919, inclusive, and Jor the first halj oJ 1920} 





Average 
price 
wheat 
bran. 


Excess of price over price of wheat bran . 


Year. 


Standard middlings. 


Mixed feed. 


Flour middlings. 


Red dog. 




Amount. 


Percent. 


Amount. 


Percent. 


Amount. 


Per cent. 


Amount. 


Percent. 


1913 


S18.63 
21.34 
2a 36 
20.98 
32.94 
30.37 
39.50 
47.67 


$1.05 
.55 
1.53 
1.73 
3.50 
2.07 
5.61 
4.11 


5.6 
2.6 
7.5 
8.2 

10.6 
6.8 

14.2 
8.6 






$3.94 
4.27 
6.12 
6.27 

12.45 
4.48 

12.39 

10.22 


21.1 
20.0 
30.1 
29.9 
37.8 
14.8 
31.4 
21.4 


$5.92 
6.17 
8.92 
9.21 

18.59 
6.97 

19.06 

16.00 


31.8 


1915 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920« 


12.42 
3.50 
3.19 
6.03 
2.68 
9.72 
5.75 


11.3 
17.2 
15.2 
18.3 
8.8 
24.6 
12.1 


28.9 
43.8 
43.9 
56.4 
23.0 
48.3 
33.6 



1 Based on figures in Appendix Table 2. ' Average January-June. 

Section 6. Prices of hominy feed. 

Statistics of prices of white hominy feed in bulk were secured from 
two of the leading manufacturers. The statistics furnished by both 
these companies are in the form of monthly averages, and are stated 
to be true averages computed by dividing the total proceeds from the 
month's sales by the tonnage sold. These two companies operate 

?lants at middle-western pomts. One furnished statistics of prices 
o. b. mill at Indianapolis; the other gave prices on the New York 
City freight rate basis. The statistics mmished by these two manu- 
facturers are given in Appendix Table 3. This table also gives a 
record of prices on the Boston freight rate basis, the figures being 
simple averages of quotations (1913 and 1914) and of actual sales 
prices (1915-1920) on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of each month, fur- 
nished by a leading jobber. 
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The following is a summary of the vearly averages of prices f . o. "b. 
Indianapolis: 1913, $21.66; 1914, $24.90; 1916, $26.05; 1916, $27.53; 
1917, $49.84; 1918, $55.17; 1919, $60.69; 1920 (January-June), 
$64.58. 

It will be noted that there was a gradual advance in prices of 
hominy feed from 1913 to 1916, inclusive, the increase in the yearly 
averages being nearly $6, or more than 25 per cent. From the begin- 
ning of 1913 to the middle of 1916 the range in average monthly prices 
f. o. b. Indianapolis was from $18 to $28.35. (Appendix Table 3.) 
About the midole of 1916 a rapid increase in prices began, which 
lasted with few interruptions imtil March, 1918. In June, 1916, the 
average price f. o. b. Indianapolis was $24.25. This had doubled by 
April, 1917, and by March, 1918, it had advanced 160 per cent, 
reaching $63.55. Tnere was a sharp break in prices in April, and the 
May average was $16 per ton under the high March average. Prices 
fluctuated considerably in the later months of 1918, and the average 
for the year was over $5 a ton above the average for 1917.*^* 

The year 1919 was marked by wide fluctuations in the prices of 
hominy feed. The average price of $75.15 reached in August of that 
year was the highest of me entire period of seven and a half years 
covered by the table. In the next two months there was a decline 
of $25.65 per ton, or raore than 34 per cent. The price advanced 
again at the close of 1919 and in the early months oi 1920, reaching 
an average of $70 in May, 1920. 

While the prices in the first half of 1920 did not reach the high 

f>oint of August, 1919, the level for this period was even higher than 
or the year 1919 as a whole. 

Section 7. Prices of reground oat hulls. 

The following table gives simple monthly average prices of regroiind 
oat hulls for tne period January, 1913, to June, 1920, inclusive, as 
computed from weekly quotations (mean of low and high) published 
in the Boston Chamber of Commerce Weekly Market Report: 

Table 23. — Average prices per ton oj reground oat hulls t^ Boston market, by months, 

January, 1913, to June, 1920, inclusive. 





1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


JftTinary 


$14.80 
15.25 
15.38 
16.00 
16.13 
16.75 
15.30 
17.00 
18.00 
16.65 
16.09 
17.60 


$17.60 
16.13 
16.63 
16.40 
16.00 
16.00 
15.80 
15.88 
16.50 
16.50 
15.13 
15.65 


$17.75 
2a 00 
19.00 

' iai3 

20.75 
21.40 
22.88 
24.50 
19.00 
18.38 
19.13 
20.45 


$20.00 
20.13 
20.00 
20.00 
19.60 
18.26 
17.63 
17.80 
18.50 
20.25 
21.80 
23.50 


$23.90 
25.75 
29.00 
32.75 
34.20 
28.63 
25.00 
27.70 
23.75 
26.20 
24.63 
28.38 


$3a60 
28.00 
33.33 
31.50 
23.80 
19.88 
21.80 
21.75 
22.75 
26.00 
25.63 
25.75 


$27.30 
28.19 
28.75 
32.20 
37.63 
35.38 
29.60 

as. 25 

31.75 
29.20 
28.50 
3a70 


$34.25 


February 


36.25 


March 


37.80 


April 


42.00 


May 


62.13 


June 


54.80 


July 




Aumist 




September 




October 




November 




December r 








Year 


16.30 


16.19 


20.11 


19.79 


27.49 


25.90 


31.04 


*42.87 







1 Probably oat feed. 



* Average January-June. 



*i» A special regulation of the Food Administration (issued July 20, 1918, amended Nov. 1, 1918, and 
repealed Dec* 17, 1918) provided that licensed com millers should not sell hominy feed produced as a 
by-product of the maniuacture of edible com at a price per pound in excess of the purchase price per 
pound of the grain ftom which it was mannfafitured. (U. S. F. A. Special License Regulations Hl-B 
5, 6, and 5, 6 6.) 
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The table shows few marked fluctuations in prices from 1913 to 
1916, inclusive, but rapid changes and wide ranges in the averages 
from 1917 to 1919. The yearly averages during the first four 
years ranged from S16.30 to $20.11 per ton. There were times in 
the period from the beginning of 1913 to the middle of 1916 when 
the price was almost stationary for several months together. A 
steady advance began in July, 1916, and culminated in May^ 1917, 
the price almost doubling m these few months. A pronounced 
break followed in Jime and July. Prices were high m the firat 
foiu' months of 1918, generally above $30, but in June the average 
had fallen below $20.^^^ There was another period of continuous 
advance from November, 1918, to May, 1919, inclusive, the increase 
being $12, or nearly 50 per cent. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the table is the very rapid 
and continuous advance from November, 1919, to June, 1920, the 
price increasing in this period by $26.30, or 92 per cent. The average 
of $54.80 for June, 1920, was the maximum for the entire period of 
seven and a half years, and 270 per cent above the minimum of 
$14.80 for January, 1913. 

Section 8. Prices of rice bran and rice polish. 

Monthly average prices of rice bran and rice polish for the period 
January, 1913, to April, 1920, are given in Appendix Table 4. The 
figures in this table are weighted averages of all wholesale spot and 

Erompt transactions, f . o. b. mills, computed from records furnished 
y five concerns, three at Houston, Tex., and two at New Orleans, 
one of the latter being the largest rice-milling concern in the United 
States. Sales of the rice by-products are ordinarily very Ught in 
May, Jime, and July, and for the earlier years some prices on con- 
tract sales were used in connection with spot and prompt prices in 
order to make the table complete for these periods of inireduent 
sales. The following statement, summarized from Appendix Table 
4, gives the average yearly prices of rice bran and rice poUsh with 
tne margins between them: 





1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Bice polish 


$21.77 
16.21 


$24.16 
15.30 


$24.44 
14.80 


$26.27 
17.17 


$40.25 
31.67 


$56.41 
36.36 


$59.60 


Rio© feran. ^ ..,. 


38.81 






MftrSin t r - - r - r . 


5.56 


8.86 


9.64 


9.10 


8.58 


20.05 


20.69 







There were marked diflferences in the relation between the prices 
of these two feeds in different years. In 1913 the average pnce of 
rice polish was only about $5.50 above that of rice bran, while in 
1918 and 1919 the difference was more than $20. 

It will be noted that there was a continuous advance in the yearly 
average price of rice polish from 1913 to 1919, but that rice bran 
declined in price in 1914 and 1915. The advance of $37.73 in the 
price of rice poHsh between 1913 and 1919 amounted to 173 per cent, 
while rice bran increased from 1915 to 1919 by $24.01 or 162 per cent. 
— —  " — — 1 

»6 A special regulation of the Food Administration (issued July 20, 1918, and repealed Dec. 17, 1918) 
provider that licenseees should not sell oat feed produced as a by-product of the manufacture of oat products 
at a priceper pound in excess of the purchase price per pound of the grain tram which it was manufac- 
tured. (U . S.T. A. Special License Regulations lU-B-S, 6 (Rule 5). 
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There was a marked increase in prices both of rice bran and rice 
poUsh in the latter part of 1916 and the early months of 1917. (Ap- 

{)endix Table 4.) The price of rice bran increased continuously 
rom July, 1916, to Apm, 1917, and after a decline in May, went 
still higher in June, the increase from July, 1916, to June, 1917, 
being 180 per cent. From August, 1916, to June, 1917, the price 
of rice polish advanced 119 per cent, though the increase was not 
unbroken. Prices of both feeds remained nearly stationary during 
the fall of 1917, but advanced considerably in December aAd stood 
at a high level during the first half of 1918. 

Under a imiform agreement with the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, all rice millers agreed to sell rice poUsh at not to exceed $50 
per ton, and rice bran at not to exceed $36 per ton, packed in custo- 
mary manner, car lots, f. o. b. mills.^^ 

In the summer and early fall of 1919 prices were very high for 
both rice bran and polish, the maximum prices for the entire period 
covered by the tables being reached in August, 1919, with an average 
price of $43.97 for rice bran and $68.59 for rice polish. These prices 
showed an advance over the lowest prices of the series of 230 per 
cent for rice bran and 280 per cent for rice polish.^ 

Section 9. Prices of starch and glucose by-prodncts. 

It has been pointed out above (Chap. Ill, sec. 3) that in the manu- 
facture of commercial starch and glucose, important by-products are 
produced which are valuable protein feeds. Com gluten feed is the 
most important of these by-products by reason of the quantity 

E reduced, though it is considerably lower in protein content and 
rings a lower price than com gluten meal. Com oil meal or corn 
germ meal, while lower in protein than corn gluten feed, is high in 
fat content. It is a valuable feed but in quantity produced is 
relativelv unimportant as compared with com gluten leed. 

PriciIs of corn gluten feed. — ^The following table gives the 
monthly average prices of com gluten feed and com oil meal in 
bulk, f. o. b. Chicago, as furnished by an important producer. The 
figures are true averages derived by dividing the total proceeds frpm 
the sales of the given feed in each month by the tonnage sold, ahd 
presumably represent the actual market more closely than simple 
averages of prices for selected dates.** 

w U. S. F. A. Special Regulations XXV-C, 1, 2, 3, (a), note. (Sept. 26. 1918.) 

at Mininrmni pnoes, rice bran $13.33 (November, 1915); rice polish, 118 (July, 1913). 

** The Commission secured statistics of prices of com gluten feed from four of the leading producers, 
including the Com Products Refining Co. in the statement which follows these companies are designated, 
respective! y, by the letters A, B, C, and D . The prices in all cases are on bulk shipments f . o. b. Qiieago, 
it being the custom of the trade to make Chicago the basing point in all price quotations on com gluten 
feed. 

As stated in a later chapter (Chap. VII, sec. 7) it is commonly admitted in the trade that other manufao- 
turers of com gluten feed generally follow the prices of theleading producer. The fact that the list prices 
of the four companies from which price statistics were secured have differed very little over a longperiod- 
of years is brought out by the following comparisons . Company A not only furnished a record of its true 
average prices, out also gave its price list showing quoted prices from January 18, 1913, to June 22, 1920, 
inclusive. 

Company B furnished a table of monthly average prices which it describes as ''average prices without 
reference to the amountsold, averaged on the number of different prices made during the month." The 
company asserts that its sales are fairly uniform and that the averages furnished would differ little from 
true averages. 

Companies C and D furnished records of their prices on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of each month, the record 
for company C beginning with January, 1913, and that for company D with January, 1916. 

From the pricelist furnished by company A average prices were computed on tne same basis as com- 
pany B's averages, i. e., a simple average of the several prices in force each month. A comparison of 
these monthly averages for the two companies shows very close correspondence, the figures being exactly 
the same for 43 of the 90 months covered. The maximum difference for any month was 12, a^ only 6 
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Tabids 24.—. 



Average vrices per ton of com gluten feed and com oil me^, in bulky Cfdcago 
basis, oy months J Janiuaryy 19 IS, to May, 1920, incluswe,^ 



CORN GLUTEN FEED. 



Month. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


January: 


$20.85 
21.53 
19.63 
18.40 
18.42 
19.07 
19.49 
20.53 
22.95 
23.30 
23.51 
22.95 


$23.50 
24.82 
24.66 
23.20 
22.48 
22.64 
22.69 
23.51 
23.16 
22.48 
23.56 
23.%) 


$24.16 
24.96 
22.52 
21.10 
21.56 
21.65 
22.31 
21.89 
22.42 
20.98 
21.15 
21.16 


$22.^24 
23.72 
23.54 
22.99 

• 19. 72 
20.73 
21.19 
21.75 
23.12 
24.97 
27.55 
31. 81 


$32.73 
33.10 
32.55 
35.20 
37.97 
37.17 
37.67 
37.86 
43.87 
43.74 
45.32 
45.08 


$48.25 
49.13 
49.97 
48.08 
46.84 
85.16 
40.13 
42.22 
45.79 
46.90 
46.59 
47.43 


$48.15 
49.47 
47.11 
48.66 
51.79 
53.27 
55.66 
61.15 
63.48 
58.75 
60.33 
59.28 


$63.76 


February 


64.82 


March 


64.55 


April 


65.57 


May 


66.75 


June 




July 




August 




September 




October 




November 




December 








Year 


20.96 


23.38 


22.08 


23.51 


38.06' 


45.44 


55.21 


S64.91 







CORN OIL MEAL. 



Mouth. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


JftTiUftT. X 


$24.55 
24.63 
23.16 
19.38 
20.18 
19.96 
19.48 
21.53 
23.18 
23.85 
23.10 
23.26 


$22.79 
22.19 
22.22 
2L72 
21.93 
22.02 
23.61 
23.44 
22.60 
22.57 
21.97 
21.65 


$23.15 
23.97 
22.59 
21.70 
22.13 
23.47 
22.33 
23.26 
23.52 
22.39 
21.73 
23.76 


$23.36 
24.06 
22.85 
20.85 
20.64 
20.67 
21.22 
22.27 
25.82 
27.03 
26.30 
27.03 


$33.58 
33.68 
34.30 
36.64 
36.17 
43.69 
42.55 
49.24 
50.37 
50.12 
48.00 
49.69 


$52.90 
53.57 
55.42 
58.20 
57.38 
41.08 
44. f5 
44.82 
48.57 
52.75 
50.22 
47.42 


$5L64 
49.93 
39.37 
48.96 
53.47 
56.26 
59.37 
67.48 
70.28 
55.17 
59.90 
63.75 


$66.40 


February 


64 86 


March. . .' 


61.07 


AprlL 


64.06 


May 


68.99 


June 




July 




August 




September 




October 




Kovember 


 


December 








Year 


22.16 


22.38 


22.85 


23.50 


41.70 


50.66 


5^.93 


>64.95 







1 True averages. See p. 120. 
« Average January-May. 

There were no great fluctuations in prices of com gluten feed dur- 
ing the first three and a half years covered by the table. The price 
level was somewhat higher in 1914 than in 1913 or 1915. Prices 
advanced very greatly n*om May, 1916, to March, 1918, from an av- 
erage of $19.72 m the earlier month to,$49.97 in the later, an increase 
of more than 150 per cent. From, this high point the price dropped 
to an average of $35.16 in June, 1918, a decline of nearly 30 per cent. 
Another period of advancing prices ensued, and continued with little 
interruption imtil an average price of $63.48 was reached in Sep- 
tember, 1919. After a slight decline in the last quarter of that year, a 
period of very high prices followed in the early part of 1920. The 
average price of $66.75 for May, 1920, was the maximum for the 

months showed difFerences of $1 or more. The maximum diflerence in year averages was 22 cents. This 
comparison indicates that companies A and B have substantially the same quoted prices. 

The list prices of company A may be compared with the prices furnished by company C for the 1st , 10th, 
and 20th of each month for the period January 20, 1913, to Jime 20, 1920. The figures for these two com- 
panies m^y also be compared with the prices of company D for the 1st, 10th, and 20th of each month, for the 
period January 10, 1916, to May 20, 1920, Inclusive. 

The total number of days (1st, 10th, and 20th of the month) for which the prices of companies A and G 
may be compared is 268. The prices of the two companies agree exactly for 240 of these days, or in practi- 
cally 90 per cent of the cases. In 7 of the 28 cases in which the prices of the two companies differed, the 
diflerence was only 25 cents per ton, and in only 9 cases was there a difference of $2 or more per ton. The 
figures for company D may be compared with ihose of companies A and C for a total of 158 days. On all 
but 13 of these days the figures for company D agree with those of one or both of the other two companies. 
In 131 cases, or more than 80 per cent of the totalof 158, the prices of the three companies were identical. 

This comparison indicates substantial agreement in the prices of companies A, C, and D, and a similar 
agreement between the figures of companies A and B has afready been shown. 
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entire table, marking an increase of more than 260 per cent over the 
minimum price of $18.40 for April, 1913. The very high prices in 
the first half of 1920 were due to a marked scarcity of com gluten 
feed accompanied by a brisk demand. This scarcity was attributed 
by the market press chiefly to car shortage, which made it difficiilt 
for manufactiu^ers to secmre a sufficient supply of com. According 
to press reports the principal producer of this feed was forced to sus- 
pend grinding at some of its plants and to curtail production at 
others on account of the shortage of pars and com.'^ The heavy 
demand for com gluten feed at that time was attributed in part to 
purchases by those who had formerly used distillery and brewery- 
grains.*® 

Prices of corn oil meal. — ^The general level of prices of com oil 
meal; as shown in year averages, did not vary greatlv from that of 
com gluten feed for the earlier years covered m Table 24, though, 
there were considerable differences in the prices of the two feeds in 
particular months. It will be noted also that the price of com oil 
meal was sometimes higher and at other times lower than that of 
com gluten feed. In 1917 and 1918 the price of com oil meal was 
almost continuously considerably higher than that of com gluten 
feed. The differences ran as high as $10 or more in three months 
and the differences in the year averages were $3.64 for 1917 and $5.22* 
for 1918. The average difference for the year 1919 was much smaller^ 
but there were some wide variations between the averages for some 
months, the price of com gluten feed being occasionally higher than 
that of oil meal. The average price of the two feeds was practically 
the same for the first five months of 1920 as a whole. 

The price of com oil meal, like that of com gluten feed, was f airlv 
constant up to the middle of 1916; then an advance began, which, 
continued with slight interruptions imtil a maximum price of $58.20 
was reached in April, 1918. This was an increase of more than 180 

Ser cent over the price of May, 1916. Prices fluctuated considerably 
uring the remainer of 1918 and in 1919. The highest price of the 
entire period of seven and a half years was reached in September, 
1919, wnen the average was $70.28. The prices of the first five months 
of 1920 were also very high. 

.Section 10. Prices of cottonseed by-prodncts. 

Prices of cottonseed meal. — ^The bulk of the cottonseed meal 
used for feeding purposes is sold under brand names with the mini- 
mum protein content guaranteed. 

The prices of cottonseed cake and meal prior to 1917 were dom- 
inated by the export market, but since that year have been controlled 
almost entirely by domestic conditions. 

Prices of cottonseed meal were obtained from two of the largest 
jobbers, covering the period January, 1913, to March, 1920, inclu- 
sive. Prior to July, 1916, the standard brands contained a minimum 
of 41 per cent protein. About that time meal containing a minimum 
of 36 per- cent protein became the standard.^^ The figures secured 
for January, 1913, to June, 1916, inclusive, therefore, were for brands 

» Feedlngstuffs, March, 1020, p. 49. 

» Western Grain Journal, Feb. 26, 1920, p. 47. 

"f See Chap. Ill, sec. 5, for explanation of cause of this reduction in guaranteed protein content. 
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\vith a guaranteed Tninimiim protein content of 41 per cent; and 
tliose for July, 1916, to March, 1920, inclusive, for brands carrying 
a guaranty oi 36 per cent protein.^* Prices shown in the following 
table are averages of jobbers* selling prices for car-lot transactions 
for the 1st, 10th, and 20th, of each month, and are mostly for prompt 
sales f. o. b. the oil mills. In some months prices on a few contract 
sales for shipment within 60 or 90 days were used in computing the 
averages. The averages are weighted by tonnage sold on the days 
for which prices were secured. 

Table 25. — Jobbers^ average selling prices per ton of cotUmMed meal^ /. o. b. mills, by 

months, January, 191S, to June, 1920, inclusive. 

[41 p«r cent protein January, 1913, to June, 1916, induslye; 36 per cent protein Jnly, 1916, to June, 1920.] 



Month. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Jft"nftry. 


125.77 
24.67 
23.95 
24.29 
25.86 
26.14 
25.19 
25.49 
27.46 
26.55 
24.86 
26.36 


$26.81 
26.65 
25.98 
26.75 
27.75 
27.41 
26.36 
25.63 
24.17 
24.11 
23.47 
23.68 


$23.97 
24.52 
25.29 
26.02 
25.21 
24.33 
24.92 
25.59 
26.63 
25.89 
27.75 
27.57 


$28.49 
30.12 
29.58 
28.41 
29.24 

128.95 
25.94 
26.70 
27.88 
32.34 
33.04 
33.27 


$35.20 
34.62 
34.10 
• 36.02 
37.39 
37.77 
42.57 
43.57 
42.95 
44.21 
45.78 
46.00 


$46.44 
46.55 
45.95 
46.92 
47.12 
48.09 
49.23 
48.90 
53.00 
53.74 
54.51 
55.90 


$56.17 
56.08 
56.44 
57.04 
67.24 
56.79 
61.49 
65.96 
64.76 
66.36 
66.86 
66.15 


$69.14 


February 


71.71 


March 


69.37 


April 


^64. 81 


May 


*65.13 


June 


>63.63 


July 




August 




September 




Oclober 




November 




December 








Year* 


25.63 


24.98 


25.40 


30.73 


4a 41 


6a71 


61.32 


4 67.30 







^ Sales of 41 per cent protein meal continued for several months— average prices July, to December. 1916, 
were as follows: July, $28. 61; August, $30.38; September, $29.34; October, $32.78; November, $37.02, 
December, $38.69. 

s Simple averages of weekly prices of 36 per cent protein meal on the Memphis market, as published in 
the Weekly Market Reporter of the Department of Agriculture. 

a Weighted averages, 1913-1919. Simple average for first half of 1920. 

* Average January-June. 

Prices of cottonseed meal did not fluctuate very widely from Jan- 
uary, 1913, to the middle of 1916, the extreme range in monthly 
average prices of 41 per cent protein meal during this period being 
from $23.47 to $30.12. The price of 36 per cent protein meal ad- 
vanced rapidly, with occasional slight declines, from July, 1916, to 
September, 1918. The increase in this period was more than 100 

J)er cent, or from about $26 to $54 per ton. In a single year, 
rom August, 1916, to July, 1917, the increase was nearly 60 per cent. 
A presidential proclamation of October 8, 1917, required that 
cottonseed crushers and importers and distributors of cottonseed 
products should be licensed.^^ By special regulation issued November 
1, 1917, the Food Administration provided that crushers should not 
sell the products of cotton seed at more than a reasonable advance 
over the average cost of the seed from which the products were man- 
ufactured.^®*> A special regulation issued August 1, 1918, provided 
that Ucensed dealers shomd not sell cottonseed cake and meal or 
cottonseed hulls at more than a reasonable advance over actual cost 
of the particular commodity sold, without regard to the market or 

* The figures from the sources mentioned were supplemented in Table 25 for the months of April. May, 
and June, 1920, by averages of weekly quotations on 36 per cent protein meal«on the Memphis market, as 
published in the weekly Market Reporter of the Department of Agriculture. 

»• "Rules and regulations governing the importation, manufacture, storage, and distribution of food 
commodities for domestic trade by persons subject to license," pp. 4r-6. 
»b TJ. S. F. A. Special Regulations IX-B-8, 9 (Rule 8). 
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replacement value at the time of sale. This regulation also specified 
the maximum jobbers^ and wholesalers' margins on resales of these 
commodities which would be considered reasonable.^® 

On September 26, 1918, the Food Administration arranged for a 
price of $53 per ton for 36 per cent protein cottonseed meal and 
screened cracked cake, in any quantity^ in sacks, f. o. b. point of 
manufacture (except for Oklahoma, Texas, and California) . This 
arrangement was carried out under the stabiUzation program of the 
Food Administration, based on the price of cotton seed at the average 
agreed upon by the prodifcers and the Food Administration.^®* 
Tnis regulation remained in effect until May 31, 1919. The average 
prices shown in Table 25 for this period range from $53.74 for 
October, 1918, to $57.24 for May, 1919. 

Prices in the latter half of 1919 were higher than in the first half, 
though they were nearly stationary during the last three months — 
between $66 and $67. The maximum monthly average shown in 
the table, viz, $71.71 for February, 1920, was three times the mini- 
miun price of $23.47 for November, 1914. 

Prices of cottonseed hulls. — Appendix Table 5 gives monthly- 
average prices of merchantable cottonseed hulls from February, 1913, 
to April, 1920, inclusive. These averages were computed from low 
and nign quotations on the 1st, 5th, 10th, 15th, 20th, and 25th of 
each montn, as shown by the records of the Memphis Merchants' 
Exchange. 

The table shows wide fluctuations in prices in some of the years — 
e. g., the range of monthly averages for the year 1915 was from $4.25 
to $11.92, the minimum being m September and the maximum in 
December; in 1919 the range was from $5.96 (July) to $11.50 
(January) . 

The yearly averages increased from $6.70 per ton in 1914 to $20.29 
in 1918, but the average for 1919 was only $8.01, or less than the 
average for the year 1913. One of the most striking features of the 
table IS the very low level of prices from March to December, 1919, 
inclusive. This is in marked contrast with the figures in the other 
price tables. 

The Food Administration (Sept. 26, 1918) arranged for a price of 
$20 per ton for cottonseed hulls, Dulk or loose, f . o. b. cars at point of 
manufacture. This arrangement was made under the stabilization 
program above mentioned. Although this arrangement was in effect 
until May 31, 1919, the figures in the table show that dming most of 
the period the prices were very much below the permitted maximum. 

Section 11. Prices of linseed meal. 

Wholesale prices of linseed meal coutaining a minimum guaranty 
of 32 to 34 per cent protein and 5 to 6 per cent fat f. o. b. oil mills 
Minneapolis, Minn., were secured for the period January, 1913, to 
June, 1920, inclusive. Prices shown in the table below are weighted 
averages of all sales on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of each month for one 
concern for the years 1913 to 1917, and for four concerns from 1918 
to June, 1920. 

» U. 8. F. A. Spedal Regulations XXV-D-1, 2, 3 (Rule 1 and note). 
«• U.S.F.A. Special Regmatious XXV-D-1, 2, 3, note. 
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Table 26. — Average prices per ton of linaeed-oil mealy j. o. 6. Minneapolis^ by numthsj 

January^ 1913, to June, 1920, inclusive. 



MoDth. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Jain'firy 


$27.30 
26.72 
24.92 
23.88 
23.22 
23.50 
24.82 
27.72 
31.03 
28.22 
27.10 
27.27 


$28.00 
28.42 
27.08 
27.32 
26.83 
29.46 
29.17 
29.38 
29.00 
26.75 
29.83 
31.65 


$35.09 
36.25 
32.65 
3a 75 
29.00 
29.82 
32.36 
34.29 
35.17 
35.17 
34.55 
34.40 


$35.00 
34.80 
30.91 
28.29 
26.91 
27.61 
31.45 
33.67 
35.27 
36.71 
42.42 
43.83 


$43.39 
42.67 
42.25 
42.45 
45.29 
43.90 
46.50 
53.48 
51.00 
54.50 
53.15 
56.93 


$55.85 
55.52 
56.01 
56.03 
55.46 
53.32 
53.23 
55.85 
56.00 
55.34 
53.96 
54.44 


$69.72 
50.27 
61.28 
62.58 
63.61 
64.97 
73.56 
86.61 
79.95 
68.62 
72.49 
75.50 


$79.41 


■p^hn^iffy 


78.98 


Marnti -"- 


75.21 


April 


68.08 


May , 

June. - 


64.35 
63.12 


July 




Auerust 




September 




October 




November 




December . - 








Year 


25.87 


28.73 


33.11 


34.22 


48.02 


64.73 


67.22 


1 72.70 



1 Average January-June. 

The table shows only a slight range in the monthly averages in 1914 
($4.90) and 1918 (only $2.80), and a moderate range (between $7 and 
$8) in 1913 and 1915. On the other hand, the range was wide in 1916, 

1917, 1919, and the first half of 1920, particularly in 1919, when the 
difference between the lowest and highest monthly averages was 
$27.34. 

The movement of prices as shown in the vearly averages was steadily 
upward during the entire period covered by the table. The absolute 
increases were greatest from 1916 to 1917 and from 1918 to 1919, 
amounting to $13.80 and $12.49, respectively. Much the greatest 
relative increase in any year was from 1916 to 1917, viz, nearly 40 
per cent. The yearly average for 1919 was $67.22 per ton as com- 

gared with $25.87 for 1913, an increase of almost 160 per cent, 
rices more than doubled in the period from May, 1916, to April, 

1918, advancing from about $27 per ton to about $56. There was 
an almost iminterrupted increase in prices from November, 1918, to 
August, 1919, from an average of $53.96 to $86.61, or 60 per cent. 
This was followed by a sharp decline to $68.62 in October, 1919. 
Another advance brought the average price to $79.41 in January, 
1920, from which point it fell steadily to $63.12 in Jime, 1920. 

The estimated yearly production of linseed cake and meal in the 
years 1913-14 to 191^17, inclusive, as shown in Table 10, p. 54, 
was from 405,000 tons to 484,000 tons. In 1917-18 and 1918-19 
the production declined to a vearly average of about 365,000 tons, 
while in the year 1919-20 the output increased to 525,000 tons. 
During the four years ending with 1916-17 from 60 to more than 75 
per cent of the total production was exported each year, but in the 
three succeeding years exports ranged from only 21 per cent to 32 
per cent. 

The slight range in prices in 1918 was doubtless due in large 
measure to the regulations of the Food Administration.*® The 
removal of these regulations in January, 1919, at a time when there 
was a shortage in the production of Unseed cake and meal, was fol- 

M A Presidential proclamation of J«n. 10, 1918, required persons importing, manufacturing, storing, or 
distributing various feeds, including linseed oil cake and meal, to bo licensed, and the Food Admuiis- 
tration, by regulations of Jan. 28. 1918, repealed Jan. 10, 1919, provided that such licensees should not 
takemore than a reasonable pront over average cost on the sale of such feeds. (U. S. F. A. Special 
Regulations XXV-A-I and B, 5, 6, 7, Rule 7.) 
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lowed by high prices in the jeair 1919. Exports were light at this 
time, but domestic demand was heavy. The use of Unseed meal by 
feedel^ in this country had been developed by the relative scarcity 
of feeds during the war period. The decline in prices from January 
to Jime, 1920, may be accounted for in part by tne greatly increased 

Jroduction. It will be noted that this marked decline in prices from 
anuary to June, 1920, shows a much different movement than ap- 
pears in the price statistics of most of the other feeds. 

Section 12. Prices of dried-beet pnlp. 

s 

Average prices of dried-beet pulp on the Syracuse freight-rate 
basis are shown in the following taole for the years 1913 to 1919, 
These average prices were furnished by the Larrowe Milling Co., of 
Detroit, which handles the greater part of this product. (Chap. VII, 
sec. 7.) The bulk of the product is handled under contract and the 
price remains at the same figure for several months at a time, gener- 
ally for the crop year. 

Table 27. — Average prices of dried-beet pulp per toUy Syracuse freight-rate hasiSf by 

monthsj 1913-1919, inclusive. 



Month. 



January... 
February.. 

March, 

April 

May 

June 

July 

t.ugust 
eptember 
October... 
November. 
December. 



1913 



$23.60 
23.80 
23.90 
23.90 
23.90 
23.90 

(1^ 

25.40 
25.40 
25.40 



1914 



925.40 
25.40 
25.40 
25.40 
26.40 
25.40 
25.40 
25.40 
23.90 
23.90 
23.90 
24.40 



1915 



S24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 



1916 



$24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 
24.40 

24.90 
24.90 
24.90 



1917 



$24.90 
24.90 
24.90 
24.90 
24.90 
ri' 



).oo 

39.00 
40.00 



1918 



$40.00 
40.00 
49.00 
40.00 




1919 



$45.63 
45.58 

45.53 
45.58 
46.63 




1 Supply exhausted. 

The price during the first six months of 1913 was slightly under 
$24 per ton. For the crop year 1913-14 it was advanced to $25.40. 
During September, October, and November, 1914, the price was 
reduced to $23.90, while from December of that year to July, 1916, 
it was uniformly $24.40. An advance of 50 cents per ton in October, 

1916, held imtil May of the following year. 

The supply was exhausted from June to September, inclusive, 

1917, consequently no prices are available. In October the price 
advanced to $39, in December to $40 and in March, 1918 to $49. 
The supply was again exhausted from May to September, 1918, 
inclusive. 

The Food Administration by regulation issued June 15, 1918, and 
repealed January 26, 1919, provided that manufacturers shoiild not 
sell dried-beet pulp at more than a fair and reasonable advance over 
cost, and on September 27, 1918, declared that sales at a price above 
$40 per ton, sacked, f . o. b. factory, would be regarded as a violation 
of this regulation.^ 

Under this regulation the price of $45.53, Syracuse freight-rate 
basis, was in effect from October, 1918, to May, 1919, inclusive, 



fl U. S. F. A. Special Regulations VI-<3-l, 2(o) n^e 2, note. 
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when the supply was again exhausted. During the last three months 
of 1919 the price was $54.60. This price marked an advance over 
the low price of January, 1913, amounting to $31, or 130 per cent. 

Section 13. Prices of cane blackstrap molasses. 

The average contract prices, per gallon, of cane blackstrap molasses, 
f- o. b. storage plants at New York City, by months, January, 1914, 
to June, 1920, inclusive, are shown m tne following table. The 

E rices are the monthly average net receipts in cents per gallon for 
lackstrap in bulk, and were furnished by an important company 
handling this product. It is understood that feed manufactiu^ers 
generally secure the bulk of their cane blackstrap molasses under 
contracte covering their requirements for several months, or even 
for a year, in advance. It should be pointed out that these figures 
are the contract prices of one concern only, and that contract prices 
for other companies would presumably show some differences. 

It should also be noted that prices of free " molasses (i. e., molasses 
not sold under contract) at times greatly exceeded those of contract 
molasses, e. e., in the early months of 1920, when there was an acute 
shortage of mis product. (See Chap. VII, sec. 7.) 

TabIiB 28. — Average net prices per gallon Jar contract cane hlacJcatrap molasseSf in buUc, 
f.o.h, storage plants^ New York, by months, Janv/iry, 1914, to June, 1920, inxiLusive. 







[Cents per gallon.] 


■\ 










1914 

* 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


JftTniary ^ ^ ,.^..^r-,, -,--■.,■,-,-- 


8.04 
8.03 
7.85 
7.37 
7.80 
7.69 
7.82 
7.80 
7.40 
7.62 
7.64 
7.48 


7.13 
7.18 
7.10 
6.80 
7.28 
6.75 
6.93 
7.13 
6.64 
7.74 
7.00 
7.89 


10.91 
9.82 
13.34 
13.48 
11.09 
13.02 
12.30 
14.34 
13.08 
12.20 
16.10 
16.74 


16.80 
16.95 
16.88 
ia27 
17.31 
17.71 
17.57 
17.94 
19.64 
18.21 
18.54 
16.37 


23.75 
25.29 
22.13 
20.56 
20.47 
20.55 
19.97 
19.53 
l&ll 

iao2 

18.09 
16.87 


15.37 

17.72 

17.32 

16.43 

7.47 

7.29 

7.78 

7.84 

7.82 

8.25 

9.00 

8.78 


8.86 


FebniiMy - r t 


10.09 


March --.. r -, 


9.71 


April 


11.07 


MAy 


10.48 


jTnTici - 


10.38 


July 




August -r,-r,- -r-'-r r - -, 




SepteTTiher- . . . _ ,,-, 




October 




^ove^nhAr. ^ ^ , 




I>fl06(IPb6r- , , „ . , „ . ^ , , -, ^ - , - - , - - 








Yeari 


7.70 


7.13 


13.03 


17.68 


20.28 


iao2 


*10.20 







1 Simple averages of monthly averages. 



» Average, January- June. 



During 1914 and 1915 the contract prices of blackstrap molasses 
ranged from 6.64 cents per gallon to 8.04 cents. The prices in 1916 
were much higher in levery month, with an average for the year of 
more than 13 cents per gallon. Still further advances brought the 
year average to 17.68 cents in 1917 and to 20.28 cents in 1918. 

The United States Food Administration (Mar. 16, 1918) after an 
investigation of the cost of manufacturing blackstrap molasses, 
determmed that any sale of imported blackstrap molasses or black- 
strap molasses manufactured in the United States from imported 
cane sugar at a price of more than 18 cents per gallon, in tank cars, 
f. o. b. seaboard points, would return the owner an unjust and un- 
reasonable profit.^ By regulation (issued June 15, 1918, and repealed 
Jan. 26, 1919) it was provided that a licensee should not sell black- 
strap molasses when manufactured from imported raw cane sugar 

«s U. S. F. A. Press Release No. 763« Mar. 16. 1918. 
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for more than 18 cents p&r gallon in bulk and 23 cents per gallon in 
barrels, f . o. b. cars, at primary markets or port of entry, or point of 
production if carrying the same frei^t rate as from primary 
markets.^ 

The maximum monthly average for the whole period covered by 
the table was 25.29 cents for February, 1918, from which point the 
price declined to 15.37 cents in January, 1919. 

The most striking feature of the table is the break in prices from 
an average of 16.43 cents to 7.47 cents per gallon from April to May, 
1919. A break of 6 cents per gaUon in the spot price of Dulk black- 
strap occurred about Marcn 1, 1919, and was attributed to accumu- 
lation of heavy stocks.^ This break is not reflected in the ccmtract 
prices shown in Table 28 until May. 

Relatively low prices continued through the remainder of the year, 
and the average for the year (10.92 cents per gallon) was only slightly 
above half the average price for 1918. During the greater part of 
the first half of 1920 prices were considerably hi^er than at me end 
of 1919, and prices of free molasses were in many cases much higher 
than those shown in the table. 

Sectioa 14. Prices of digester tankage. 

Prices for dig^ester tankage were obtained from one of the large 
renderers in Chicago for the period Januaiy, 1917, to May, 1920, 
and also from a large packer in Indianapolis for the period June, 
1917, to June, 1920. There was a similar movement in tb^e prices 
of the two concerns. The simple average price, f. o. b. Oiicago, for 
January, 1917, was $55.67 per ton, from which figure it rose steadily 
to $100 per ton in October, November, and December, 1918. During 
the year 1919 the price fluctuated around $100 per ton, the lowest 
price being $96.21 in June and the highest $10^.50 in September. 
The price in January, 1920, was $101 .25, February $106.25, and March, 
April, and May $110 per ton. 

Section 15. Prices of alfalfa meal. 

Alfalfa meal is graded under the rules of the American Feed 
Manufacturers' Association as Choice, No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. The 
greater part of the output is of the No. 1 grade.^ 

Colorado is the leading State in the production of alfalfa meal, but 
there are mills in some of the other otates of the West and South- 
west. The principal markets in which mills make offerings are 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

Api)endix Table 6 gives monthly average prices of No. 1 alfalfa 
meal in carload lots, f. o. b. Colorado and Kansas nulls, and the 
average of quoted prices for Kansas City rate points, for the period 
January, 1913, to June, 1920, inclusive.** 

The Colorado prices are weighted averages of several transactions 
per month furnished by one of the largest millers in the country. 

« U. S. F. A. Special Regofaitiaii VI, B, rale 3. 

«• Joarnal of Commerce, Feb. 28^ 1919, p. 14. 

^ The No. 1 grade is described as Ibllows in the ofllfdal dtfnitiaDS of the American Feed MaiTOltytnurs" 



''No. 1 al&Ua meal shall be milled firom whole alialfit hnj of feir green color, aaaad and sweet, with pro> 
noonced al&Ilft firagnutce. and he ftee tram, foreien grasses, and shall contain not less than aperent 
protein and 1 per cent otfat, and shall not contahi to exceed 11 per cut of nuHstme; and be p«Aidta( 
lOO-poond, net wei^t sacks." 

« The Cdomdo mill fignieB do not cover the first stz months dlSiX 
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For a few of the months in which prices were missing figures were 
supplied from the records of other millers. In three instances prices 
were interpolated. The Kansas mill prices are simple averages 'of 
the weeHy prices as furnished bjr one of the largest millers in that 
State. The prices for Kansas City rate points are averages of the 
low and high quotations on or about the 1st, 10th, and 20th of each 
month as recorded in the Kansas City Dailjr Drovers Telegram. 

The Colorado mill prices during the period of three and a half 
years from July, 1913, to December, 1916, ranged from a low of 
$12.90 (February, 1915) to a high of $20.58 (December, 1916). The 
price level was higher in the last half of 1913 than from 1914 to 
1916, inclusive, the averages for these periods being, respectively, 
$16.05, $14.34, $14.18, an(r$15.04.. The average price for 1917 was 
$25.87, or $10 higher than the average for 1916. There was a wide 
fluctuation in prices in 1917, the range being nearly $15 from the low 
price of $20 to the high price of $34.72. The 1918 average was 
about $4.50 above that of 1917 and the average price for the year 
1919 was nearly identical with that of the preceding year. In the 
first half of 1920 there was an increase of about $4 in the price level 
over the 1919 average. The maximum price for the Colorado mills 
for the entire period of seven vears was $37.40 for May, 1920, or 
nearly three times as high as the minimum price ($12.90) for Feb- 
ruary, 1915. 

The prices for the Kansas mill were higher than the Colorado mill 
prices in all but a very few months. The differences in the yearly 
averages between the Colorado and Kansas prices ranged from 
about $1 to $2.75, except in 1919, when the difference was over $4, 
and in the first half of 1920, when it was less than $1. 

The range in the monthly averages for the Kansas mill during the 
years 1913 to 1916 was $9.25, or from $14.25 to $23.50, both the 
low and high prices occurring in the year 1916. The general level of 
prices as shown in the yearly averages did not change greatly during 
this period, though the average was somewhat lower in 1915 than in 
the other years. The maximum monthly average for the Kansas 
mill was reached in April, 1919, instead of May, 1920, as was the case 
with the Colorado prices. The highest monthly average for the 
Kansas mill was $40, which was about two and three-quarters times 
the minimum ($14.25) of July, 1916. 

The published quotations for Kansas City rate points differ con- 
siderably in some months from the Kansas mill figures, the former 
generally being higher. The difference in yearly averages for the two 
price records, however, is not marked except for tne year 1918, 
namely, $3.64. 

Section 16. Prices of ready-mixed feeds. 

The study of the prices of ready-mixed or proprietary feeds is 
restricted within rather narrow limits. In the first place no two 
manufacturers produce ready-mixed feeds which are exactly alike, 
even when both are catering to the same body of consumers and both 
are making feeds to fill the same requirements. The only readv- 
mixed feeds which can possibly be exceptions are the very simple 
mixtures which contain 6ts few as two or three ingredients. Even 

42976'*— 21 ^9 
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these are likely to be mixed in diflferent proportions and the ingredients 
themselves are likely to be of different qualities and costs. 

When the more complex mixtures are considered, a very great 
diversity is found in the number and proportion of ingredients. Most 
manufacturers consider the formulas of their feeds as trade secrets, 
and in consequence they endeavor to guard them from detection 
and duplication by other manufacturers. 

Moreover, since many manufacturers frequently change the pro- 
portions of ingredients m their feeds, a given brand name does not 
necessarily represent a mixture of exactly the same composition over 
a long period. (See Chap. IV, sec. 12.) Naturally, also, the quality 
of different supplies of the same ingredient may differ from tmae to 
time. 

These facts must be b|ome in mind in comparing the prices of 
different brands of ready-mixed feeds, and it must be realized that 
even in the same group ©f feeds the prices of two brands can not be 
compared as though they represented exactly the same commodity. 
Even more serious is the limitation arising from the fact that the 
same brand may represent a different commodity at different times, 
though it may be assumed that most manufacturers try to preserve 
a given standard of quality in their feeds. They must also have in 
mind constantly the requirements of their guaranty of the chemical 
analysis of their feeds. 

With these limitations in mind a study may be made of the prices 
of some of the leading brands of ready-mixed feeds, but naturally^ 
the results can not be as satisfactory as when the prices of commodi- 
ties answering a more definite description or conforming to more 
exact specifications are the subject of study. 

In the following sections the prices of a number of brands of ready- 
mixed feeds are discussed by groups, as follows: Dairy feeds, stock 
feeds, horse and mule feeds, nog feeds, calf meals, and poultry feeds. 
Tables of monthly average prices of a number of brands m each, 
group will be found in the appendix. 

The various brands for which price statistics are given are not 
identified by brand name or name of manufacturer, miile a number 
of manufacturers were perfectly willing that such identification should 
be made, a considerable number objected to this identification, hold- 
ing that since the composition of different mixed feeds differs greatly 
and since many manufacturers make frequent changes in their formu- 
las, incorrect deductions would probably be made from price tables 
which revealed the identity of the brands. It was therefore decided 
not to identify any of the brands. In the tables of prices of mixed 
feeds the different brands are designated by numbers and the table 
headings of all the tables but the first *^ show the state or city in which 
the particular brand is manufactured. 

A Presidential proclamation, dated January 10, 1918, required 
manufacturers of commercial mixed feeds to be licensed.*^* The 
Food Administration, by regulation issued January 28, 1918, apply- 
ing to manufacturers oi mixed feeds and others licensed under tms 

« The first table (Appendix Table 7) gives only prices on the Boston freight rate basis, and the place 
of manufacture is not indicated. In a few of the other tables also the word * * Boston ' ' at the top of the col- 
umn of prices indicates not the place of manufacture, but that the prices are on the Boston freight rate baslB. 

47a " Amendments and additions to rules and regulations governing the importation, manufacture, storage 
and distribution of food commodities and feeds for domestic trade by persons subject to license," pp. 25-27. 
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Eroclamation, provided that no more than a reasonable profit should 
e taken in the sale of any f eedingstuffs.*^ 

The Food Administration, by another regulation issued September 
26, 1918, and repealed January 10, 1919, limited the margins of profit 
of manufacturers of mixed feeds, both on individual sales and on 
gross sales.^ This doubtless had the effect of limiting prices of 
mixed feeds during the period the regulation was in force.*^ 

Section 17. Prices of dairy feeds. 

There are many widely advertised dairy feeds on the market. 
The Commission secured price statistics for several of these, including 
both the drv feeds, so called, and the sweet or molasses feeds. The 
feeds for which these prices were obtained cover a wide range in 
quality as measured by protein content, varying all the way from 
tne high-protein mixtures, selling under guaranties ranging from 
24 to 26 'per cent protein, down to those for which the guaranteed 
protein content runs as low as 14 to 15 per cent. 

The dry feeds for which prices were secured belong mostly in the 
group which have a guaranteed protein content of 20 per cent or 
more. The molasses feeds for which prices are given vary in pro- 
tein content from 14 per cent to 24 per cent. 

The drv feeds are generally rather similar in the list of ingredients 
used. This, of course, is not equivalent to saying that they are 
similar in composition, for the same ingredients may be used in 
very different proportions in diflFerent feeds. The most common 
ingredients in the dry dairy feeds are cottonseed meal, linseed meal, 
corn gluten feed, wheat bran, and brewers' or distillers' dried grains. 
Numerous other ingredients are used, but they are not characteristic 
of the group as a whole. The sweet feeds represented in the price 
tables contain a smaller or larger number of the ingredients named 
above, with the addition of molasses or molasse^ ana alfalfa. Some 
of these feeds also contain one or more of the so-called low-grade 
ingredients, such as clipped oat by-product, oat feed, and screenings. 
Many dairy feeds also contain a small quantity of salt, generally one- 
half of 1 per cent. 

Two tables of monthly average prices of dairy feeds are given in 
the appendix. Appendix Table 7 gives the prices of three brands 
on the Boston freight rate basis for the years 1913 to 1919, with 
fi.gures for two brands for the first six months of 1920. All three of 

« U. S. F. A. Special License Regulations XXV— B— 5, 6, 7. (Rule 7.) 

«• MargiTU and profits for mixed feed manufacturera.— The United States Food Administration considers 
that in the manufacture and sale of ground or crushed grains or ground hay, and of all commercial mixed 
feeds, the advance on any individual sale should not exceed tne cost of materials, manufacturing, and 
overhead, plus 12^ per cent. The Food Administration wUl therefore consider unreasonable and as a 
violation of the foregoing rule an^ sale of such feeds in excess of this advance. 

Furthermore, the Food Adnunistration will consider an annual net earning of more than 6 per cent 
upon the total gross sales of any such feedingstuJffs if the dealer's gross sales amount to $100,000 or more 
I>er annum, to be prima facie evidence of a violation of the rule which prohibits the taking of unreasonable 
profits: 

The maximum margin on individual sales is purposely made wide because of the speculative character 
of the products which enter into such manufacture and the rapidly fluctuating prices which may prevail. 
As pointed out, the general average on all sales mu^ not exceed 6 per cent advance over the cost of materials, 
manufacture, and overhead, nor does this 6 per cent limitation modify or abrogate the general principle 
contained in the Food Administration regulations that a licensee shall not earn more than a reasonable 
net profit on his capital invested. The manufacture of mixed feeds is a business which varies in many 
respects according to the type of feed, the expense of manufacture, and the rapidity of turnover. There 
are therefore some manufacturers to whom a 6 per cent annual net profit may give an unreasonable return 
on their investment. In such case they are obliged to sell at a lower average return. (Special Regulations 
Applylngto Manufacturers of Commercial Mixed Feeds, XXV-G-1, under rule B 7; U. S. Food Admin- 
istration Press Release No. 1373, Jan. 12, 1919.) 

« See also Chap. VI, sec. 3. 
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the brands are dry feeds. Brands one and two have a very high 
protein content, the guaranty for both feeds being in excess of 24 
per cent. The thira brand has a guaranteed minimum protein 
content of 20 per cent. 

The general movement of prices per ton of these three brands 
may be seen in the year averages, which are shown in the following 
statement : 















* 




 


Brand. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


19201 


No. 1 


$30.43 

30.87 

*29.36 


$32.67 
32.40 
30.99 


$33.03 
32.24 
31.30 


$34.69 
34.52 
33.20 


$52.06 

51.94 

» 49. 74 


$64.26 

62.40 

>59.40 


$72.85 
69.92 
68.98 


$79 42 


No.2 


75.66 


No.3 









1 Average, January-June. 
8 Average, March-December. 
* Average, 11 months. 

These figures show that there was not much change in prices of 
these three brands from 1913 to 1916, inclusive, though there was a 
slight upward trend. Marked increases were made in the prices of 
all three of the brands in the vears 1917, 1918, and 1919. The 
mcreases m yearly averages from 1913 to 1919 were approximately as 
follows: Brand No. 1, 139 per cent; brand No. 2, 126 per cent; 
brand No. 3, 135 per cent. There was a still further advance in the 
prices of brands Nos. 1 and 2 in the first half of 1920. Figures for 
brand No. 3 are lacking for this period. The increase in the average 
for the first half of 1920 over the average for the year 1913 was 161 
per cent for brand No. 1 and 145 per cent for brand No. 2. 

It will be noted that the prices ot the 20 per cent protein brand ran 
only slightly lower than the prices of the two brajids which carry 
over 24 per cent protein. 

Appendix Table 8 gives the prices of eight brands of dairy feeds 
on the f. o. b. factory basis for the years 1916 to 1919, inclusive, 
with prices for all but two of the brands for the first hfidf of 1920. 
Figures for three of the brands are lacking for 1915. All these 
brands except No. 2 are molasses feeds. 

The following statement of yearly averages taken from Appendix 
Table 8 is given to show the general trend of prices per ton for 
these eight orands of dairy feed: 



Brand. 


1916 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


19201 


No. 1 


$27.48 


$31.30 
3 30.42 
34.45 
29.28 
8 27.42 
25.24 
30.36 
26.03 


$46.79 
41.14 
51.85 
44.85 


$58.67 
55.85 
S63.24 
' 55.88 
55.13 
44.69 
54.19 
43.13 


$68.35 
62.06 
68. 51 

8 60.88 
59.46 
48.76 
54.50 
48.73 


$73.31 


No.2 


70. 04 


No.3 




76.41 


No. 4 


25.25 
27.10 
23.15 




No. 5 


66.81 


No. 6 


' 39.10 

43.91 

«37.69 


, 56.14 


No. 7 




No. 8 


«23.10 


59.85 







1 Average January-June. 

* Prices for some months lacking. See Appendix Table 8. 



Marked increases in prices are shown in the years 1917 and 1918 and 
for some of the brands in 1919. There were also additional advances 
during the first half of 1920 for the six brands for which figures are 
given. 
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The following statement shows the amount and per cent of advance 
in prices per ton of the several brands as shown in yearly averages 
between 1915 and 1919 and between the yearly average for 1915 and 
the average for the fii*st half pf 1920.*^ 





Average price. 


Increase. 


Brand. 


1015 


1010 


First 
half 
1020. 


1010 over 1015. 


First half 1020 
over 1015. 




Amount. 


Per cent. 


An^ount. 


Percent. 


No.l 


$27.48 

134.45 

25.25 

27.10 

23.15 

130.36 

126.03 


$68.35 
68.51 
6a 88 
50.46 
48.76 
54.50 
48.73 


$73.31 
76.41 


$40.87 

■34.06 

35.63 

32.36 

25.61 

«24. 14 

«22.70 


148.7 
>08.0 
141.1 
110.4 
110.6 
«70.5 
«87.2 


$45.83 
'41.06 


166.8 


No. 3 


>121.8 


No.4 


•&>••..■•• 


No. 5 


66.81 
56.14 

'**"50.'85' 


30.71 
32.00 


146.5 


No.6 


142.6 


No.7 




No.8 


S33.82 


s 120.0 







1 Average, year 1016. 



* Increase over 1016. 



It will be noted that the prices on four brands for the year 1919 
were approximately from 110 per cent to 150 per cent above th^ 
averages for the year 1915, while for three other brands the 1919 
figjires were about 80 per cent to 100 per cent above the 1916 aver- 
ages. The averages on five brands for the first half of 1920 ranged 
from 120 per cent to more than 165 per cent above the 1915 or 1916 
averages. 

Section 18. Prices of stock feeds. 

Appendix Table 9 gives monthly average prices of ready-mixed 
stock feeds for six brands f. o. b. factory at various points. The 
figures cover the period January, 1913, to June, 1920, except those 
for brands No. 1 and No. 2, for which the figures begin with July, 
1914, and. January, 1915, respectively. Brands No. 4 and No. 6 
are dry feeds; the others all contain molasses, and brands Nos. 2, 
3, and 5 also contain alfalfa meal. Two of the brands contain oat 
feed. . The' niunber of ingredients in thefee feeds differs widely from 
a simple mixture of alfaua meal and molasses to a feed containing 
10 or more ingredients. ^ 

The following statement of yearly averages shows the general trend 
of prices per ton of these six stock feeds : 



Brand. 


1013 


1014 


1015 


1016 


1017 


1018 


1010 


10201 


No.l 






127.83 
25.25 
18.02 
25.80 
26.20 
30.57 


131.00 
20.65 
22.80 
26.05 
28.17 
32.10 


$46.83 
43.80 
32.82 
46.23 
40.02 
53.06 


$52.00 
51.25 
38.57 
48.31 
53.00 

«57.75 


$48.17 
51.54 
37.00^ 
52.16 
50.48 
60.32 


$52.22 


No. 2 






67.02 


No. 3 


$10.67 
23.22 
26.58 
26.54 


110.26 
25.31 
26.27 
20.25 


s'42.43 


No.4 


60.20 


No.5 


57.41 


No.6 


67.75 







1 Average, January-June. 



« Price for February missing. 



s 11 months only. 



»> In making comparisons of the figures for earlier years with those for the first 6 months of 1020. the fact 
must be kept in mind that prices of all feeds declined greatly in tho last six months of 1020, and that aver- 
ages for the year 1020 would be much lower than averages for the first half of the year. 
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As in the case of dairy feeds there were only moderate increases 
in prices from 1913 to 1916, but marked advances in 1917 and 1918. 
However, three of the six brands show a lower level of prices for 
1919 than for 1918 and ano:ther a stationary price. All the brands 
show an advance in the price for the first halt of 1920 over the average 
for the year 1919, but the increases were not uniform. 

The following statement shows the range between the minimum 
and maximum yearly averages, and the per cent of increase of the 
maximum over the minimum for each brand; also the amount and 
per cent of increase of the average for the first half of 1920 over the 
minimum -yearly average. 



Brand. 


Minimmn yearly 
average. 


Maximum yearly 
average. 


Increase. 


Average 
price 

first half 
1920. 


Increase over mini- 
mumyearlyaverage. 


Year. 


Average 
price. 


Year. 


Average 
price. 


Amount. 


Percent. 


Amount. 


Percent. 


No.l 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1913 
1913 
1913 


$27.83 
25.25 
18.92 
23.22 
25.58 
26.54 


1918 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1919 


$52.00 
51.54 
38.67 
52.16 
53.90 
60.32 


$24.17 
26.29 
19.65 
28.94 
28.32 
33.78 


86.8 
104.1 
103.9 
124.6 
110.7 
127.3 


$52.22 
57.92 
42.43 
60.29 
57.44 
67.75 


$24.39 
32.67 
23.51 
37.07 
31.86 
41.21 


87.6 


No.2 


129.4 


No. 3 


124.3 


No.4 

No.5 


159.6 
124.6 


No.6 


165.3 







The maximum yearly averages of 1918 or 1919 for brands Nos. 2 
to 6, inclusive, ranged irom 104 to 127 per cent above the minimum 
year averages of 1913 or 1915, and the averages for the first half of 
1920 for these brands ranged from 124 per cent to 160 per cent 
above the minimum yearly averages. The relative advance in price 
of brand No. 1, as measured by the difference between the minimum 
and maximum yearly averages, was much less than for the other 
brands (only 87 per cent) . 

Section 19. Prices of horse and mule feeds. 

Appendix Table 10 gives monthly average prices of six horse and 
mule feeds, f. o. b. factory at various points, for the period January, 
1913, to June, 1920, inclusive, except for brands Nos. 5 and 6, .which 
begin with January, 1914. All these brands are sweet feeds except 
No. 5. The first four brands are comparatively simple mixtures, the 
chief ingredients being corn, oats, alfalfa, and molasses. Brands 
No. 5 and No. 6 contain oat feed. 

The yearly averages as shown in this table are summarized for con- 
venience in the following statement. This shows a slight advance in 
prices from 1913 or 1914 to 1916, and very marked increases in 1917 
and 1918. Only two of the brands show a higher price level in 1919 
than in 1918. The five brands for which prices are given for the 
first half of 1920 show substantial advances over the 1919 price lev^l : 



Brand. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


19201 


No.l..'. 


$24.35 
26.86 
26.22 
25.54 


126.03 
27.59 
28.09 
27.67 
28.29 
23.96 


126.90 

27.77 
27.57 
28.29 
28.37 
26.45 


$29.88 
31.80 
30.16 
31.81 
29.10 
32.12 


$50.00 
41.33 
43.39 
51.69 


$55.18 
54.74 
58.62 
57.43 
47.65 
52.78 


$55.21 
52.58 
52.85 
55.47 
55.48 
50.22 


$61.81 


No.2 


No. 3 


6i.65 
86.86 
63.26 
59.94 


No.4 


No.5 


No.6 




44.07 







1 Average, January-June. 
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The following statement shows the range between the miniiiium 
yearly average (1913 or 1914) and the maxunum yearly average (1918 
or 1919) for each brand and the per cent by which the maximum 
average exceeded the minimum; also the amount and per cent of 
increase of the average for the first half of 1920 over the minimum 
yearly average. 



Brand. 


MlniTTinTTi yftArly 

average. 


Maxtmuin yearly 
average. 


Increase. 


Average 
price first 
half 1920. 


Increase over mini- 
mum yearly average. 


Year. 


Average 
price. 


Year. 


Average 
price. 


ATnount. 


Per cent. 


Amount. 


Percent. 


No. 1 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
• 


124.35 
26.86 
26.22 
25.54 
28.29 
23.96 


1919 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1918 


$55.21 
54.74 
58.62 
57.43 
55.48 
52.78 


130.86 
27.88 
32.40 
31.89 
27.19 
28.82 


126.7 
103.8 
123.6 
124.9 
96.1 
120.3 


161.81 


. $37.46 


153.8 


No 2 




No.3 


64.65 
60.86 
63.25 
59.94 


38.43 
35.32 
34.96 
35.98 


146.6 


No.4 


138.3 


No.6 


123.6 


No. 6 


150.2 







The increase in prices as registered in the difference between 
minimum and maximum yearly averages, ranged from 96 per cent to 
nearly 127 per cent, and averages for the first naif of 1920 were from 
about 124 per cent to 154 per cent above the minimum yearly averages. 

Section 20. Prices of hog feeds. 

Appendix Table 1 1 gives monthly average prices of four brands of 
hog feeds for the years 1917 to 1919, inclusive, and for the first half 
of 1920. Prices for brands 1 and 2 were also given for the year 1916. 

The number of ingredients in the different brands varies from 6 to 
11. Brands 1 and 2 contain both moliisses and alfalfa meal, while 
3 and 4 are dry feeds, but No. 4 contains alfalfa meal. All contain 
digester tankage, meat meal, or blood meal. Com feed meal is also 
an ingredient common to the four brands. The guaranteed protein 
content of the four brands ranges from 12 per cent to 18 per cent. 

The following statement gives a stunmary of the yearly averages for 
the four brands : 



Brand. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


19201 


No. 1 


131.33 
30.69 


$50.06 
47.29 
55.22 

«55.02 


160.74 
58.65 
62.12 

»55.27 


168.15 
65.43 
67.79 
64.89 


$73.53 


No. 2 


73.64 


No.3 


72.35 


No.4 




72.78 









1 Average, January-June. 

« Average, February-November. 

» Average, January-October. 



Brands No. 1 and No. 2 increased rapidly in price in each of the 
years 1917, 1918, and 1919, and in the first half of 1920. The greatest 
absolute increase in both brands was in 1917. The total increase in 
yearly averages from 1916 to 1919 for brand No. 1 was from $31.33 
to $68.15, or 117 per cent. The difference between the yearly average 
for 1916 and the average for the first half of 1920 was $42.20, an in- 
crease of 135 per cent. 

Brand No. 2 shows an increase in yearly averages from 1916 to 1919 
from $30.69 to $65.43, or 113 per cent, while the difference between 
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the average for the year 1916 and the first half of 1920 was $42.95, 
or 140 per cent. 

Similar comparisons can not be made for brands Nos.* 3 and 4, but 
these two brands advanceid from an average price of about $55 for 
1917 to between $72 and $73 for the first half of 1920. 

Section 21. Prices of calf meal. 

Calf meal is produced by a comparatively small niunber of manu- 
facturers. The Commission secured price statistics for three brands, 
which are given in Appendix Table 12. The figures for two brands 
begin with January, 1916, while those for the third could be furnished 
only as far back as March, 1917. The prices for all three brands are 
brought down to June, 1920. 

These brands of calf meal differ in number of ingredients from half 
a dozen to 15 or more, and the guaranteed protein content varies from 
20 Der cent to 27 per cent. 

Calf meal is very high in price as compared with feed mixtures for 
other animals, as will be seen by a comparison of the figures in Ap- 
pendix Table 12 with those of other mixed feeds already given. 

While there were considerable differences in the movement of prices 
of the different brands, as shown in the monthly averages, the general 
trend was similar. Brand No. 3 was nearly uniformly somewhat 
lower in price than the other two brands. Brand No. 2 was slightly 
higher in price than brand No. 1 in 1916 and 1917, while the reverse 
was true lor the later years. 

The yearly averages for each of the three brands are given in- the 
following statement: 



Brand. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


19201 


No. 1 


$50.97 
52.50 


$71. 47 

72.49 

«70.53 


$88.47 
85.24 

o4. tTX 


$94.03 
93.73 

88.50 


$105.55 


No. 2 


102.36 


No. 3 




99.39 




■•■■■•■■•" 





1 Average, January-June. 
« Average, March-December. 

Brands Nos. 1 and 2 show rapid increases in each of the years 1917, 
1918, and 1919, with a further marked increase in the first six months 
of 1920. Brand No. 3 shows a marked increase in 1918 over 1917, 
only a slight advance in 1919, and another marked increase in the 
first half of 1920. 

The 1919 yearly average for brand No. 1 was 84 per cent above 
the average for 1916, and the corresponding increase for brand No. 2 
was 79 per cent. The increase in the average for the first half of 1920 
over the 1916 average was 107 per cent for brand No. 1 and 95 per 
cent for brand No. 2. 

Section 22. Prices of poultry feeds. 

Appendix Tables 13 to 16 give prices of leading brands of poultry- 
scratch feeds and poultry mash feeds. The scratch feeds are mix- 
tures of cracked corn and various whole grains, and ordinarily also 
contain a small percentage of sunflower seeds. There is generally not 
much difference in the kind of ingredients used by different manufac- 
turers, though there may be considerable differences in the proportions 
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of the various ingredients used in different brands. The following 
list of ingredients may be considered fairly typical of this class of 
feeds: Cracked com and whole grains of wheat, barley, oats, Kafir 
com or milo maize, buckwheat, and simflower seeds. Some of these 
inCTedients mav be omitted and others occasionally added. 

The so-callea mashes are mixtures of various ground feeds and are 
used chiefly for egg production and developing and fattening young 
fowl. The mash feeds for which prices are given in Appendix Tables 
15 and 16 differ in number of ingredients from 8 to more than 20. 

Appendix Table 13 gives the average monthly prices of four scratch 
feeds for the years 1913 to 1919, with figures for the first half of 1920. 
Brand No. 1 is on the Boston freight rate basis and the other brands 
f. o. b. factory at Memphis, St. Louis,, and Chicago, respectively. 

The following statement shows the yearly averages for these four 
brands of scratch feed : 



Brand. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


19201 


No. 1 


$34.52 

2 31.30 

31.48 

28.98 


$37.44 
31.94 

33.88 
31.64 


$39.87 
30.31 
35.40 
33.57 


$42.25 
33.09 
38.17 
35.99 


$71.86 
62.78 
66.23 
64.49 


$78.22 
69.82 
73. CO 
70.79 


$74. 14 

»66.72 

74.32 

69.71 


$81.14 


No. 2 


71.76 


No. 3 


78.27 


No. 4 


77.75 






1 Average, Jantiary- 

2 Average, August-I 
« Average, January- 


June. 

)ecember. 

November 














« 



This statement shows that the trend of prices was upward but the 
increase was comparatively slight from 1913 to 1916. The striking 
feature of the statistics is the very great increase in prices in 1917 
over 1916. The yearly averages for 1917 range from 70 per cent to 
nearly 90 per cent above the averages for the preceding year. The 
trend was still upward in 1918, but the advances in that year were 
slight as compared with those of 1917. Three of the four brands 
showed a lower average price in 1919 than in 1918, and the increase 
in the average price oi the other brand was slight. There were sub- 
stantial increases in the prices of all the brands in the first half of 1920 
over the average for the year 1919. 

The foUowing statement shows the advance in prices, as measiu'ed 
by yearly averages, from 1913 to 1918: 



Zranr!. 


Average price for 
year. 


Increase. 


% 


1913 


1918 


Amount. 


Percent. 


No. 1 


$3452 

130.31 

31.48 

28.98 


$78.22 
69.82 

8 74.32 
70.79 


$43.70 
39.51 
42.84 
41.81 


126.6 


No. 2 


13a 4 


No. 3 


136.1 


No. 4 


144.1'. 







1 Year 1915. 
s Year 1919. 



These figures show increases in the maximum yearly average over 
the minimum yearly average ranging from 127 per cent to 144 per 
cent. The per cent of increase of the average for the first half of 1920 
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over the TniTi i Tniiin yearly average for each brand was as follows: 
No. 1, 135 per cent; No. 2, 137 per cent; No. 3, 149 per cent; No. 
4, 168 per cent. 

Appendix Table 14 gives monthly average prices for 5 other scratch, 
feeds, but covers only the years 1915 to 1919, with figures for the first 
half of 1920 for all but one brand. 

The following statement shows the yearly averages for the several 
brands : 



Brand. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920.1 


No.l 


a $35. 86 
31.56 
33.60 
35.28 
31.63 


$38.23 
35.79 
36.44 
36.79 
32.92 
\ 


$65.80 
63.67 

<64.32 
64.18 
56.83 


$72.44 

»68.53 

72.27 

70.84 

67.14 


$72.74 
68.39 
72.67 
70.46 
66.16 


$77. 34 


No. 2 


78.48 


No. 3 


73.12 


No. 4 


76.31 


No. 5 









1 Average, January-June. 

« Avejage, June-December. • 

• Average eleven months ( April missing) . 

4 Average seven montlis (April-August missing). 

The prices of all these brands of scratch feeds also show a very great 
increase in 1917 over 1916. The per cent of increase, as shown in the 
yearly averages, was nearly the same for the several brands, ranging 
only from 72 per cent to 78 per cent. There was also a considerable 
advance in 1918 over 1917 lor all brands, but this advance did riot 
continue in 1919. 

The following statement shows the minimum and maximum yearly 
averages for the several brands with the amount and per Cent of in- 
crease for each ; also the difference between the yearly average for 1915 
and the average for the first half of 1920 for four of the five orands : 



Brand. 


Yearly average. 


Increase. 


Average 

first half 

1920. 


Increase over 1915. 


1915. 


1918. 


Amount* 


Percent. 


Amount. 


PercpiTit. 


No.l 


i$35.86 

31.56 

, 33.60 

3.5.28 

31.63 


«$72.74 

68.63 

«72.67 

70.84 

67.14 


$36.88 
36.97 
39.07 
35.66 
36.61 


102.8 
117.1 
116.3 
100.8 
112.3 


$77.34 
78.48 
76.12 
76.31 


$41.48 
46.92 
42.62 
41.03 


115.7 


No.2 


148.7 


No. 3 


1^.5 


No.4.! 

No.6 


116.3 











1 Average, June-Deceraber. 

* Average for 1919, maximum yearly average. * 

These figures show increases varying from 101 per cent to 117 per 
cent between the yearly average for 1915 (minimum) and the average 
for 1919 or 1918 (maximum yearly average). The increases in the 
averages for the first six months of 1920 over the average for the year 
1915 range from 116 per cent to 149 per cent. 

Appendix Table 15 gives monthly average prices of two brands of 
poultry mash for the period January, 1913, to June, 1920, inclusive. - 

There was a slight upward movement of the price level from 1913 
to 1916 for these Brands, as for most other brands of mixed feeds the 

K rices of which have been under discussion. The prices of these 
rands did not advance as greatly in 1917 as did the prices of scratch 
feeds for which figures have already been given. Brand No. 1 shows 
an increase in the yearly average from 1916tol9l7of only 46 per cent 
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and brand No. 2, 49 per cent. Substantial increases in the prices 
of both brands were made in 1918, and a slight increase in 1919 for 
brand No. 1 and a considerable increase for brand No. 2. The yearly 
average price of brand No. 1 increased from $37.14 in 1913 to $73.26 
in 1919, or 97 per cent, and the increasefor the first half of 1920 over 
the 1913 average was about 120 per cent. Brand No. 2 advanced 
from $34.48 in 1913 to $74.88 in 1919, or 117 per cent, while the 
increase in the average for the first half of 1920 over the average for 
1913 was 135 per cent. 

Appendix Table 16 gives the prices of three brands of poultry mash, 
but covers only the years 1917 to 1919 and the first half of 1920. 

There were some fluctuations in prices, but all brands advanced 
greatly in price, reaching a high level at the end of the summer of 
1919, recedmg some in the later months of that year, and then advanc- 
ing to maximum prices in May and June, 1920. Brand No. 1 in- 
creased in price from $43.67 in eJanuary, 1917, to $89.75 in Jime, 1920. 
Brand No. 2 advanced from $43.17 m January, 1917, to $84.67 in 
Mav, 1920. 

The following increases are shown between the yearly averages for 
1917 and the six-months' average for 1920: 





Brand. 


Average, 
1917. 


Average, 
January- 
June, 
1920. 


Increase. 




Amount. 


Percent. 


No. 1 


- * 


S55.82 
58.10 
61.70 


$82.86 
79.36 
85.28 


S27.04 
21.26 
23.58 


48.4 


No. 2 


36.6 


No.3 


38.2 









Section 23. Price decline last six months of 1920. 

The main body of information collected during the investigation 
covered the period prior to Jifly 1, 1920. In the consideration of 
prices of feedingstuns, however, the treatment would be far from 
complete if allusion were not made to the marked decline in prices 
of aU feeds which occurred during the last six months of 1920. trices 
of some feeds, both straight and ready-mixed, on December 31 were 
less than one-half of what they were at the end of June. This decline 
went on almost uninterruptedly from July to December, from week 
to week, with only now and then a slight rally. 

Decline in prices of straight feeds. — Figures have been 
gathered showing the weekly prices of some of the principal feeds. 
The straight feeds selected are bran, middlings, cottonseed meal, 
linseed meal, corn gluten feed, alfalfa meal, and hominy feed. The 
decline in the prices of these feeds between June 26, 1920, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, was as follows: 



Perceat. 



Spring wheat bran, Minneapolis 

Spring wheat middlings, Minneapolis 

Linseed meal, Minneapolis 

Cottonseed meal, Memphis 

Corn gluten feed, Chicago 

Alfalfa meal, Chicago 

Hominy feed, Chicago 



Price, 
per ton, 
June 26. 


Price, 
per ton 
Dec. 31. 


Decline 
per ton. 


150.50 


126.50 


124.00 


55.50 


24.00 


31.50 


62.50 


38.50 


24.00 


62.50 


27.00 


35.50 


68.75 


48.00 


20.76 


46.00 


28.00 


18.00 


70.00 


32.50 


37.50 



47.5 
66.8 
38.4 
66.8 
30.2 
39.1 
53.6 
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The table following shows the weekly prices of these feeds during 
the last six months of 1920, taken from the Market Reporter, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

Table 29. — Prices of seven important straight feeds per ton in qarload lots, by weeks, 

June 26 to Dec. 31, 1920, inclusive} 



June 26 

Julys 

July 10.... 
July 17.... 
July 24.... 
July SI...: 

Aug. 7 

Aug. 14w . . 

Aug. 21 

Aug. 28.... 

Sept. 4 

Sept. 11.... 
Sept. 18.... 
Sept. 25.... 

Oct. 2 

Oct. 9 

Oct. 16.... 
Oct. 23.... 

Oct. 30 

Nov. 6 

Nov. 13.... 
Nov. 20.... 
Nov. 27.... 

Dec. 4 

Dec. 11.... 
Dec. 18.... 

Dec. 26 

Dec. 31 



Spring 
wheat bran, 
Minneap- 
olis. 



150.50 
50.00 
48.50 
4S.50 
45.00 
43.00 
39.50 
4a 50 
43.00 
42.50 
39.00 
38.50 
38.00 
37.00 
34.00 
28.50 
29.50 
31.00 
30.00 
32.00 
31.00 
31.60 
3a 00 
26.50 
26.00 
26.00 
25.50 
26.50 



Spring 
wheat mid- 
lings, Min- 
neapolis. 



155.50 
55.00 
64.50 
54.00 
52.00 
52.00 
50.00 
61.00 
53.00 
53.00 
48.00 
46.50 
46.00 
44.00 
38.00 
29.00 
29.00 
30.50 
28.60 
30.00 
29.00 
29.00 
26.50 
23.50 
23.50 
23.00 
23.50 
24.00 



Cottonseed 


Linseed 


meal (36 


meal. 


per cent), 
Memphis. 


Minneap- 


olis. 


$62.50 


$62.50 


61.50 


63.50 


60 00 


63.50 


60.00 


63.50 


50.00 


63.00 


56.00 


62.00 


56.00 


62.00 


56.00 


60.50 


66.00 


62.00 


63.00 


62.00 


82.50 


63.00 


62.00 


63.00 


61.00 


63.00 


48.50 


63.00 


45.00 


62.80 


42.00 


61.00 


37.50 




36.00 


59.00 


37.00 


54.00 


38.00 


62.00 


36.50 


50.00 


32.00 


49.00 


31.00 


48.00 


29.00 


40.50 


- 29.00 


. 41.00 


27.00 


4a 00 


27.00 


40.00 


27.00 


38.50 



Com gluten 

feed, 

Chicago. 



Alfalfa 

meal, 

Chicago. 



$6&75 
68.75 
63.76 
64.26 
64.26 
64.25 
64.26 
64.26 
64.26 
63.76 
63.76 
58.75 
68.75 
63.75 
63.76 
48.75 
43.76 
43.75 
43.75 
43.75 
43.75 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 



>$46.00 
246.50 
S46.26 

s4aoo 

41.00 
37.50 
3&50 
39.00 
40.00 
41.00 
39.50 
38.00 
37.00 
36.50 
35.00 
32.00 
32.60 
32.00 
30.00 
32.00 
31.00 
31.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.60 
28.60 
28.00 
2&00 



Hotminy 

feed, 
Chicago. 



«S70.00 

»7aoo 
«7aoo 

«63.00 
63.00 
62.50 
62.00 



62.00 

62.00 

58.50 

60.00 

55.00 

46.00 

40.00 

40.00 

37.00 

34.50 

34.00 

36.00 

37.00 

34.00 

33.00 

37.00 

35.50 

35.00 

33.50 

32.50 



1 From the Weekly Market Reporter, of the Department of Agriculture. 
* Figures furnished by the Department of Agriculture. 

Decline in pkices of ready-mixed feeds. — The several classes 
of ready-mixed feeds also fell oil in price during the last six months 
of 1920. . The declines in prices of the different brands varied widely, 
but on the whole the drop was practically as great as that for the 
straight feeds just discussed. 

Dairy feeds with protein content of 20 per cent or over sold at 
about $75 on June 20, 1920. On December 31, 1920, prices of these 
feeds had fallen to about $45, or 40 per cent. Two high protein 
content dairy feeds had declined only about 27 per cent during this 
period. 

The decline in the lower protein content dairy feeds varied greatly 
for the different feeds. Prices of one such feed fell from $63.75 on 
June 20, 1920, to $29 on December 31, 1920, or 54.5 per cent; while 
another with the same protein content sold at $64 on June 20 and 
declined only to $51 on December 31, or 20 per cent. Other feeds 
in this group declined as much as 46 per cent and as little as 36 per 
cent. 

The drop in prices of ready-mixed stock feeds was fairly uniform 
among the different brands. The greatest declinje was 52.5 per cent, 
from $54.75 on June 20 to $26 on December 31, and the least from 
$54 to $37 for the same period, or 31.5 per cent. Several other 
brands of ready-mixed stocK feed declined about 47 per cent. 
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Horse ancLmuIe feeds also fell off greatly in price in the last half of 
1920. Only 3 brands out of a totd of 18 showed a decline of less 
than 40 per cent, and 12 decUned at least 45 per cent. One brand 
which sold at $88 June 20 fell to $41.50 at the end of December, 
while another which also sold at $88 June 20 fell only to $56. These 
two brands represent the extremes in the per cent of decline, viz, 
53 per cent ana 36 per cent. The prices of other brands of horse and 
mule feeds ranged trom $59.50 to $78.50 on June 20, and from $33 
to $41 on December 31. 

Several brands of hog feeds for which prices were secured showed 
about 40 per cent decline in the last six months of 1920. The prices 
on these orands ranged from $72 to $80.75 per ton Jime 20, and 
from $43.50 to $48 December 31. One brand which brought $82 
at the earUer date fell only to $60 at the later date, a decline of only 
27 per cent as compared with a maximum decline of 45 per cent. 

Three brands of calf meal, which ranged in price from $103 to $108 
June 20, decreased from 18 per cent to 34 per cent bv December 31. 

Fourteen brands of poultry scratch feeds declined, from 38.5 per 
cent to 52 per cent. The decline in the prices of eight brands was 
more than 45 per cent. Prices June 20 ranged from $74 to $90.50 
and on Decemoer 31 from $39 to $52. 

Poultry mash feeds showed relatively small declines from Jime 20 
to December 31, 1920. The prices of five brands fell from 27 per 
cent to 37 per cent. Prices on these brands June 20 ranged from 
$81 to $91, and on December 31 from $55.50 to $66. 



Chapter VI. 

COSTS, PROHTS, INVESTMENT, AND RETURN ON INVEST- 
MENT OF FEED MANUFACTURERS, 1913-.1919. 

Section 1. Introductory. - 

Scope and companies covered. — A number of commercial feed 
manufacturers were visited for the purpose of securing data from 
their books regarding cost, profit, and investment. Due to the in- 
complete records of many companies visited, it was found that with 
the exception of 14 concerns the data were not- suflSciently complete 
to show the results of the business. It was the original intention of 
the Commission to secure, for comparative purposes, data from all 
companies studied for the years 1913 to 1919, mclusive. This was 
impossible, however, as several of the companies visited began opera- 
tions after 1913 and the records of other companies were not com- 
plete as far back as that date. As a result the Commission compiled 
three sets of figures, one set covering a period of seven years, 1913- 
1919, combining the results of three companies; a second set cover- 
ing a period of five years, 1915-1919, which combines the results of 
nine companies, including the, three whose results are shown for 
seven years; and a third set covering a period of three years, 1917- 
1919, inclusive, which combines the results of 14 companies, includ- 
ing the nine companies in the second set. 

In presenting these tables the Comnussion does not attempt to 
draw any conclusions applicable to the feed industry in its entirety, 
or even to mixed feeds as a whole. The companies included, how- 
ever, are thoroughly representative of the mixed feed industry. The 
results shown by the tables, therefore, ma^^ probably be considered 
fits representative of the situation in this important branch 'of the 
industry. The companies whose results are presented are as follows: 

Alfocom Milling Co St. Louis, Mo. 

Arcady Farms Milling Co Chicago, 111. 

The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chapin & Co Chicago, 111. 

Clover Leaf Milling Co Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Como Mills Co St. Louis, Mo. 

Edgar-Morgan Co Memphifl, Tenn. 

Golden Grain Milling Co East St. Ix)ui8, 111. 

Hales & Edwards Co. (now Hales & Hunter Co.) Chicago, 111. 

The Larrowe Milling Co Detroit Mich. 

M. C. Peters Mill Co Omaha, Nebr. 

Superior Feed Co Memphis, Tenn. 

Tarkio Molasses Feed Co Kansas City^ Mo. 

The Ubiko Milling Co Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Section 2. Definitions and adjustments. 

In order more readily to understand and interpret the figures ap- 
pearing in the following tables it is desirable briefly to discuss the 
adjustments necessary to render comparable the resiuts obtained and 
to define the meanings of various terms mentioned in the headings 
herein. 

Net sales. — ^The term net sales as used in this chapter means the 
total sales after deducting all returns, allowances, and freight. 

Cost of sales — Inventories. — No revision was made by the 
Commission of the inventory figures as carried on the companies' 
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books. All companies, except three, valued their inventories at 
average cost. Oi the three companies that valued their inventories 
at the market, two were small, while the third was one of the larger 
companies. As the valuation of the inventories of the three com- 
panies does not greatly affect the results of the combined companies, 
no attempt was made to revalue these inventories.at cost. 

Depreciation. — ^The practice of commercial feed manufacturers 
with respect to depreciation varies considerably. Some treat depre- 
ciation as an element of cost and make a yearly charge thereto; 
others make no periodical charge for depreciation, but at the end of 
a prosperous year charge to profit and loss such a lump sum as is 
considered an adequate provision for that year; while still others 
make yearly charges to profit and loss, of lump sums, usually what 
they can afford. In order to place all companies on a comparable 
basis with respect to depreciation the Commission has substituted 
computations of its own for those shown by the books of the various 
companies. It was found that several oi the best-managed com- 
panies allowed as an average charge about 2i per cent on buildings 
and 7i ner cent on machinery and equipment, which figures were 
adopted by the Commission, and yearly provision for depreciation was~ 
computed on this basis for each company and charged to manufac- 
turing costs. 

Intercompany profits. — One instance was encountered in which 
the cost of sales was increased through the inclusion of intercompany 
profit. In this case the Commission in preparing the profit and loss 
accounts eliminated all such profit. 

Elimination of reserves. — In all cases where it was fotmd that 
there had been 'included in the cost of sales any provision for a gen- 
eral or nonspecific reserve, such as a contingency reserve or profit- 
sharing funa reserve, etc., the Commission adjusted the cost of sales 
by the elimination of such charges, as they were considered as appro- 
priations of earnings rather than charges against the profits of the 
companies. 

General and administrative expenses. — From general and ad- 
ministrative expenses the Commission has eUminated any charge for 
Federal income and excess-profits tax, as the provision for or pay- 
ment of such taxes was not considered a proper operating charge. 

Selling expense. — In all cases bad debts were eliminated as an 
item of selling expense and were charged to financial expenses. 

Net operating profit. — Net operating profit represents profit 
derived from the manufacture and sale of commercial feeds before 
making any deduction or addition, unless otherwise stated, for interest 
paid or received, cash discount allowed or received, and before adding 
or deducting the income and expense derived or incurred from purely 
financial transactions, or from transactions not connected with the 
actual operations of the feed business. The item ^'interest received 
and cash discounts, " included in the statements, represents largely 
interest received on the receivables, the cash discounts being shown 
by only two companies, and in both instances being small. 

Investment. — Investment as here employed represents the actual 
cash or its equivalent invested in the business either bv the stock- 
holders or those who loan capital to the business. Tne following 
table shows the total investment irrespective of the ownership of the 
capital involved, which is represented by stockholders' investment, 
(tne capital stock and surplus) plus borrowed capital, the borrowed 
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capital representing the average monthly halance of interest-bearing 
indebtedness. There has been included in the investment the amount 
of any general reserves, namely, reserves that can not be allocated to 
a specific asset, such as a contingency reserve. There have been 
eliminated from the value of the companies' book assets all amounts 
representing increases in valuation oi the assets by reappraisal and 
any amounts representing good will, patented processes, or the like, 
unless an actual cash consideration was paid for the same. There 
have also been eliminated investments considered by the Commission 
as '' outside investments'' which represent* the company's holdings 
of Liberty bonds, stocks and bonds of other companies, and buildings 
and other assets not used for purposes of the feed business. 

In those cases where the company has engaged in other outside 
operations, or where the feed mill is a department of a large corpora- 
tion, the investment has been segregated in the balance sheet and 
allocated, in proper proportions, to the feed operations and to the other 
operations wnich have oeen considered outside investments. 

Rate of return on investment. — The rate of return on invest- 
ment represents the percentage which the amount of the net operat- 
ing pront bears to the investment. The amoimt of net operating 
profit applvinff against the investment is found before deducting 
interest. As the borrowings have been included in the investment, 
interest has not been deducted from the profit. This rate of return 
reflects the result of operations in the mixed-feed business as it has 
actually been conducted. 

Section 8. Unit costs of producing and selling ready-mixed feeds. 

The following table shows the unit costs per ton of producing and 
selling ready-mixed feeds as well as the average sales price, the net 
operating profit, and the number of tons produced and sold. It was 
found that the cost records kept by all companies visited covered the 
entire production of the mill regardless of the kind or grade of feed 
manufactured. This made it impossible for the Commission to 
allocate the costs to the various classes of feed manufactured. The 
imit figures presented below, therefore, are those of the composite 
output of all classes and grades of feed mixed. 

Table 30. — Unit costs per ton of producing and selling ready-mixed feeds, /or groups of 
representative manufacturers , by years, 1913-1919, inclusive. 



Years and number of com- 
panies. 


Materials. 


Sacks. 


Labor. 


Millovier- 
head. 


Total 

manufiic- 

turing 

cost. 


Inven- 
tory 
adjust- 
ment. 


Manufac- 
turing 
cost of 
sales. 


3 companies: 

1913 


$23.59 
23.72 
24.12 
25.32 
33.46 
45.64 
50.44 

20.43 
22.24 
29.34 
40.10 
42.76 

32.45 
43.14 

45.93 

1 


SI. 55 
1.24 
1.21 
1.84 
2.18 
3.89 
2.68 

1.34 
1.83 
2.37 
3.89 
3.47 

2.53 
4.35 
3.68 


$0.55 
.52 
.57 
.69 
.90 
1.36 
.1.40 

.63 

.76 

1.01 

1.44 

1.51 

.96 
1.36 
1.52 


$0.57 
.64 
.57 
.76 
.75 
.92 
1.04 

.63 

.82 

.96 

1.17 

1.14 

.87 
1.09 
1.12 


$26.26 
26.12 
26.47 
28.61 
37.29 
51.81 
55.56 

23.03 
25.65 
33.68 
46.60 
48.88 

36.81 
49.94 
52.25 


• 


$26.26 


1914 




 26.12 


1915 


$0.03 
.02 
.01 
.13 
.04 

.01 

1.01 

.14 

.11 

1.01 

.09 
.07 


26.44 


1916 


28.59 


1917 


37.28 


1918 


51.68 


1919 


55.62 


9 companies: 

1916 


23.02 


1916 


25.66 


1917 


33.54 


1918 


46.49 


1919 


48.89 


14 companies: 

1917 


36.72 


1918 


49.87 


1919 


52.25 
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Table 30. — Unit costs per ton of producing and selling ready-mixed feeds ^ for groups of 
representative manufacturers, by years y 191S-1919, inclusive — Continued. 



Years and number of com- 
panies. 



3 companies: 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

companies: 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

14 companies: 

1917 

1918 

1919 



General 
and ad- 
ministra- 
tive ex- 
penses. 



$0.79^ 
.79 
.81 
.72 
.92 
1.01 
1.02 

.85 

.92 

1.00 

1.21 

1.16 

.99 
1.15 
1.19 



Selling 
expense. 



10.92 
1.06 
.98 
1.03 
1.22 
1.41 
2.08 

1.18 
1.17 
1.16 
1.44 
2.04 

1.23 
1.34 
1.80 



Commer- 
cial cost 
of sales. 



127.97 
27.97 
28.23 
30.34 
39.42 
54.10 
58.62 

25.05 
27.75 
35.70 
49.14 
52.09 

38.94 
52.36 
55.24 



Net 
sales. 



129.00 
29.30 
29.65 
31.13 
43.67 
56.01 
62.40 

26.56 
^.32 
38.29 
51.11 
54.89 

41.34 
54.09 
57.55 



Net oper- 
ating 
prpflt. 



SI. 03 
1.33 
1.42 
.79 
4.25 
1.91 
3.78 

1.51 
.57 
2.59 
1.97 
2.80 

2.40 
1.73 
2.31 



Tons 
pro- 
duced. 



165,536 
169,688 
152,591 
181,330 
186,904 
164,657 
173,650 

356,534 
368,845 
369,045 
370,032 
439,741 

545,764 
596,307 
733,767 



Tons 
sold. 



165,524 
166,638 
153,546 
183,327 
185,833 
162,763 
176,699 

357,641 
369,626 
368,725 
368,060 
443,211 

544,971 
594,069 
736,553 



1 Increase. 



A study of Table 30 indicates that the years 1913, 1914, and 1915 
were nonnal ones for the companies whose results are combined in 
the 3-company group. The average cost of materials, which is the 
chief item, increased slightly, while the average cost of sacks showed 
a considerable decrease for such a small item. There were" very small 
increases in the other elements of cost and expense as well as in the 
commercial cost of sales, which advanced only $0.26 per ton. The 
average sales price per ton increased slightly more than did the com- 
mercial cost 01 sales, which resulted in an increase in the net operating 
profit per ton from $1 .03 for 1913 to $1 .42 for 1915. From all appear- 
ances these profits are actual trade profits and may be considered as 
representative results during a normal competitive period. 

in 1916 the manufacturers encountered new conditions which 
they were apparently unable to overcome during the year, and conse- 
quently the favorable results obtained during the previous years were 
not maintained in 1916. Toward the end of the year feedingstuflf 
prices began to increase and reflected moderate advances in the 1916 
cost figures over those of 1915. The average cost of materials ad- 
vanced $1.20 per ton for the 3-company group and $1.81 per ton for 
the 9-company group, the other elements of cost and expense having 
increased $0.90 and $0.87 for the groups respectively, the largest in- 
dividual increase being in the cost of sacks ($0.63 and $0.49). These 
advances resulted in increases in the total manufacturing cost of over 
$2 a ton for both the three and nine company groups, as compared 
with 1915, and accounted for practically all of the increase in the com- 
mercial cost of sales, which advanced, from 1915 to 1916, $2.11 per 
ton for the 3-companj group and $2.70 for the 9-company group. 
The average sales price per ton, however, advanced only $1.48 for 
the 3-company group and $1.76 for the 9-company group, with the 
result that the selling price was not sufficient to meet the increased 
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costs and realize as large profits as those obtained in previous years. 
The net operating profit per ton for the 3-companjr group decreased 
$0.63, or from $1.42 for 1915 to $0.79 for 1916, while for the 9-com- 
pany group the decrease was slightly greater ($0.94), or from $1.51 
for 1915 to $0.57 for 1916. 

The increase in prices of raw materials which began in 1916 con- 
tinued even more rapidly throughout 1917, causing marked increases 
in the manufacturing costs per ton. The average cost of materials 
for the 3-company group increased from $25.32 for 1916 to $33.46 
for 1917, or $8.14, while the increase for the 9-company group was 
from $22.24 to $29.34, an increase of $7.10 per ton, or about $1 per 
ton less. The increases in the two groups from 1916 to 1917 repre- 
sented 31 per cent of the 1916 cost. The other elements of cost and 
expense did not increase ($0.93 and $1) proportionally as much as 
did the cost of materials. The increase in the cost of materials 
represented about 90 per cent of the increase in the commercial 
cost of sales, which advanced $9.08 (from $30.34 to $39.42) for the 
3-company group and $7.95, or from $27.75 for 1916 to $35.70 for 

1917, for the 9-company group. The average sales price advanced 
$12.54 for the 3-company ^oup and $9.97 for the 9-company group. 
It will be noted that the mcrease in the average sales price for 1917 
was considerably larger than the increase in the commercial cost of 
sales, which probably indicates that the manufacturers not only made 
ample provision for the increases in costs and expenses but also 
realized additional profit by taking into consideration to some 
extent the replacement value of raw materials when making their 
selling prices for this year. Thus the large increases in the net 
operating profit of $3.46 and $2.02 per ton for the two groups, respec- 
tively, over the preceding year, include a certain amount ,of profit 
derived from the increase m value of the raw materials during the 
period of their conversion into mixed feeds. The amoimt of this 
profit can not be computed or even estimated with any degree of 
accuracy. 

The prices of f eedingstuffs in general continued to advance during 

1918. These increases were not as great as in 1917. The average 
cost of raw materials showed a considerably greater advance in this 
year than in any other year during the period covered. For the 
3-company group the average cost of materials increased $12.18 over 
1917, and for the 9 and 14 company groups $10.76 and $10.69, re- 
spectively. These advances represented relative increases of from 
33 per cent to 37 per cent over the preceding year, nearly 100 per 
cent over the cost in 1913 for the three companies and over that 
of 1915 for the nine companies. The costs of sacks and labor also 
showed the largest annual increase of the period during 1918. The 
cost of sacks per ton increased $1.71 for the 3-company group, $1.52 
for the 9-company group, and $1.82 for the 14-company group. 
Labor and mill overhead also advanced considerably. 

The increase in the cost of materials in 1918 represented about 
80 per cent of the increase in the commercial cost of sales. This 
item advanced $14:68 over 1917 for the 3-company group, 
$13.44 for the 9-company group, and $13.42 for the 14-company 
group. The average sales price, however, in 1918 advanced consid- 
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erably less than the commercial cost of sales, i. e., $12.34 for the 
3-company group, $12.82 for the 9-company group, and $12.75 
for the-'l^-company group. This situation was approximately the 
reverse of 1917, when the advance in sales prices was considerably 
greater than the advance in the commercial cost of sales. The 
smaller advance in selling prices than in commercial cost of sales in 
1918 was probably due m some measure to the regulations of the 
Food Administration. As already pointed out (Chap. V, sec. 16), 
a regulation issued January 28, 1918, provided that licensed manu- 
facturers of mixed feeds should not take more than a reasonable 
profit in the sale of any feedingstuffs. A regulation issued September 
26, 1918, specified maximum margins of profit for mixed-feea manu- 
facturers both on individual sales and on gross sales. ^ 

The Food Administration regulations did not go into effect until 
late in the year. It is probable, therefore, that their effect was con- 
siderably less than would have been the case had they applied to 
the industry during the entire year. The extremely heavy increase 
in costs in 1918, especially mill costs, together with the enect of the 
Food Administration regulations, resulted in a heavy decline in the 
net operating profit per ton in 1918. The profit per ton in 1918 was 
only $1.91 for the 3 companies, $1.97 for the 9 companies, and 
$1.73 for the 14 companies, as compared with $4.25, $2.59, and $2.40 
per ton for the same groups in 1917. 

Prices of feedingstuffs continued to advance throughout 1919, 
and costs also increased in this year as compared with 1918. Both 
increases in costs and prices, however, were on the whole much 
less than in the two preceding years. In 1919 the cost of materials 
increased only $4.80 per ton For the three-company group over 1918 
and about $2.80 for the other two groups. These increases, however, 
were partially offset by consideraole declines in the cost of sacks, 
which showed decreases of $1.21, 42 cents, and 67 cents for the three 
groups, respectively. With the exception of selHng expense, which 
increased about 60 cents a ton over 1918, the remaining costs and 
expenses showed only small increases. 

The commercial cost of sales, which in 1919 advanced $4.52 for the 
3-company group and about $2.90 for each of the others, represented 
but a fraction of the increase which occurred in 1918. Average 
sales prices, however, showed much greater increases than the com- 
mercial cost of sales. For the 3-company group they advanced $6.39, 
for the 9-company group $3.78, and the 14-company group $3.46. 
The relatively greater increases in sales prices than m the commer- 
cial cost of sales resulted in very profitable prices per ton in 1919. 
The net operating profits of $3.78, $2.80, and $2.31 for the 3, 9, and 14 
company groups, respectively, in this year compared favorably with 
high profits of $4.25, $2.59, and $2.40 for the same groups in 1917. 

A short survey of the entire period 1913-1919 indicates that from 
1913 to 1915 there was practically no change in either the cost of 
materials or the commercial cost of sales per ton and but a slight 
advance in the average sales price, reflecting a nominal increase in 

 '--■' — —■  '■ — —  —   f  — ■■-■■■■■-■■■■■ —  ._ 

1 See p. 131. note 48. The price of corn is reported to be one of the chief barometers by which the prices 
of mixed feeds are gauged, if this is true, the decrease in the price of corn during 1918 may have caused 
the manufacturers to fix lower sales prices for mixed feeds than would have been the case had the price of 
com been higher. 
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net operating profit. In 1916 moderate increases occurred in all 
costs and expenses as well as in the. average sales price. IJowever, 
the increase in the commercial cost of sales was relatively greater 
than the increase in the average sales price, which resulted in a 
decrease in the net operating profit per ton. In 1917, however, 
the increase in the average sales price was considerably greater than 
the advance in the commercial cost of sales, with the result that a 
much la^er net operating profit per ton was shown than in preceding 
years, in 1918 costs and expenses increased even more than in 
1917, but presumably due to the Food Administration regulations 
the manufactiu^ers were unable to realize a correspondingly higher 
sales price, and as a consequence profits decreased from the 1917 
figures. In 1919 the increases in the cost of materials, commercial 
cost of sales, and average sale prices were much smaller than in 1917 
or 1918, but in the absence of Government regulation the advance 
in the average sales price was considerably greater than the increase 
in the commercial post of sales, and the manufacturers were able 
to realize net operating profits as large or nearly as large as in 1917. 

An analysis of the large profits of 1917 and 1919 for tne nine-com- 
pany group brings out an interesting comparison. Table 32 shows .that 
the increase of 1917 over 1915 in the average cost of materials was 
44 per cent, for the conmaercial cost of sales 43 per cent, and for the 
average sales price 44 per cent, while the net operating profit for 1917 
represented a 72 per cent increase over that of 1915. In this instance 
the net operating profit showed a considerably larger relative increase 
than did the average costs or the average sales price. For 1919, 
however, the reverse was true. The cost of materials for 1919 
increased 109 per cent of the 1915 figure, the commercial cost of sales 
108 per cent, and the average sales price 107 per cent, while the net 
operating profit increased but 85 per cent of its 1915 figure. 

With :few exceptions all costs and expenses increased 100 per cent 
or more from 1915 to 1919. The cost of materials represented about 
83 per cent (actual range 81 per cent to 86 per cent) of the conmaercial 
cost of sales.^ 

The commercial cost of sales in turn averaged about 95 per cent 
(actual range 90 per cent to 98 per cent) of the average sales price 
and, relatively, the cost of materials represented close to 80 per cent 
of the average sales price. 

The average sales price increased $28.33 per ton from 1915 to 1919. 
This increase was composed of the following increases: $22.33 in the 
cost of materials, $4.71 in the other elements of cost and expense 
combined, and $1.29 in the net operating profit. In this case the 
increase in the cost of materials represented 79 per cent of the 
increase in the average sales price and clearly indicates the pre- 
ponderance of the cost of materials in the high prices of 1919. 

Section 4. Investment, profits, and rate of retnrn on investment. 

The following table presents the investment, operating profit, 
and the rate of return on investment for the three groups oi com- 
panies whose costs are shown in Table 30 : 

3 Id makiiig this comparison the inventory adjustment has not been considered, as it is very small in 
each year and its effect on the figures as a whole is slight. 
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Table 31. — Investment and profit of groups oj ready-mixed Jeed manujactwrers, by years, 

191S-1919y inclusive. 



. 


1913* 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


3 companies: 

TTivAfttment T 


$1,142,782 

$4,800,511 

$170,331 

3.55 
4.20 

14.90 


$1,271,915 

$4,883,424 

$221,652 

4.54 
3.84 

17.43 


$1,332,666 

$4,552,181 

$217,937 

4.79 
. 3.42 

16.35 

$2,353,066 

$9,497,388 

$538,541 

6.67 
4.04 

22.89 


$1,465,078 

$5,707,237 

$145,250 

2.54 
3.90 

9.91 

$2,747,447 

$10,474,254 

$209,150 

2.00 
3.81 

7.61 


$1,684,978 

$8,114,887 

$789,557 

9.73 
4.82 

46.86 

$3,454,063 

$14,119,410 

$957,710 

6.78 
4.09 

27.73 

$5,008,166 

$22,530,880 

$1,308,817 

5.81 
4.50 

26.13 


$2,602,115 

$9,116,429 

$311,116 

3.41 
3.50 

11.96 

$5,446,077 

$18,812,301 

$726,059 

3.86 
3.45 

13.33 

$8,318,810 

$32,132,995 

$1,024,363 

3.19 
3.86 

12.31 


$2,410,509 

$11,025,967 

$609,299 

6.07 


Net sales 


Net operating profit. . 

Per cent of net oper- 
ating profit on net 
sales 


Investment turnover. 
Per cent of profit on 

investment 

9 companies: 

TrivestTnent.. . .. 


4.57 

27.76 

$5,560,445 


Net sales 






$24,329,444 


Net operating profit. . 






$1,242,407 


Per cent of net oper- 
ating profit on net 
sales 






5.11 


Investment turnover. 




• 


4.37 


Per cent of profit on 
investment 






22.31 


Uoompanies: • 
T-nvwtment.. 






$8. 444. 752 


Net sales 










$42,389,819 


Net operating profit. . 










$1,699,036 


Per cent of net oper- 
ating profit on net 
sales 




• 






4.01 


Investment turnover. 










5.02 


Percent of profit on 
investment 










20.12 















An analysis of the individual statements of the various com- 
panies whose results are combined in this table indicates in general 
that the increases in plant and equipment were chiefly taken care of 
by the reinvestment of^eamings. A greater problem was the financing 
01 the materials used in the production of feeds. The purchasing 
policy of mixed-feed manufacturers evidently has been to accumulate 
large inventories and enter into long-time contracts for materials 
at such times as the manufacturer considers the market favorable. 
The manufacturer in order to finance such purchases has found it 
necessary to secure large amounts of money on short-time loans. 

It will be noted from Table 31 that the investment shown therein 
was greatly increased during the years 1917, 1918, and 1919. While 
this increase was due to some extent to an increase in the fixed assets 
of the compan^r, the larger part of the increase was due to the increase 
in value of the inventories and an increase in the borrowing necessary 
to finance them. The decrease in the investment for the three- 
compaiiy group in 1919 was due to a decrease in the amount of bor- 
rowings. 

Table 31 shows that the amoimt of net sales also increased greatly 
in 1917, 1918, and 1919, which was due almost entirely to the in- 
creased prices of mixed feeds per ton, as Table 30 shows that with 
the exception of the 14-company group for 1919 the number of 
tons sold did not vary appreciably. 

The per cent of net operating profit oji net sales varied consid- 
erably. The lowest rate occurred in 1916 and the highest in 1917. 
The average rates of profit on sales for the period covered by^he 
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results for the three groups of companies were 5.24 per cent for the 
3-company group, 4.78 per cent for the 9-company group, and 4.16 
per cent for the 14-company group. 

The rate of turnover of the investment was about four tunes during 
each year in all groups, with slight Variations from year to year. 

The rate of return on the investment or the per cent of the net 
operating profit to the investment fluctuated closely in line with the 
amount oi net operating profit per ton. The table shows that in all 
years except 1916 the net operating profit was at least sufficient to 
net a fairly high rate of return on the investment. In 1917 
the rate of return was considerably larger than in the other vears. 
The average rate of return for the entire period covered was 
20.21 per cent for the seven years of the 3-company group, 18.77 
per cent for the five years of the 9-company group, and 18.52 per 
cent for the three years of the 14-company group, which indicates 
that as a whole the average profit was such as to yield a high rate of 
return on the investment. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
these figures represent the profits on an investment which includes 
borrowed capital and that the rates of return would be much greater 
if the earnings on capital stock and surplus only were given. 

The high rate of return realized by the nine-company group for 
1915 was due to large profits realized by several companies which 
had comparatively small investments. 

Section 6. Comparative results of Quaker Oats Co. with other com- 
panies. 

Cost and profit figures were, obtained from the Quaker Oats Co., 
but they were not included in the groups in Tables 30 and 31 because 
(1) No comparable investment data lor this company could be ob- 
tained, and (2) the operations of the Quaker Oats Co. were so large 
that ii its figures were combined with those of the other companies 
a disproportionate weight would be given to the operating results 
of this company in the total. 

On accoimt of the possibility of identification it wa^ also thought 
undesirable to present the cost figures of the Quaker Oats Co. anony- 
mously and separately. 

In order to permit some comparison of the operations of this com- 
pany with those of the other mixed-feed companies, especially with 
reference to costs, selling price, and net operating profit during the 
period imder examination. Table 32 has been prepared. This table 
presents the relative increases in costs, expenses, prices, and net 
operating profit per ton over 1915 for the Quaker Oats Co. and for 
nme companies combined: 
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Table 32. — Relative increases in the unit cost per ton of producing and selling ready- 
mixed feeds /or nine companies and /or the Quaker Oats Co.y by yearsy 1915-1919 j 
inclusive. 





1915. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 




9-com- 

pany 

group. 


Quak- 
er Oats 
Co. 


9-com- 

pany 

group. 


Quak- 
er Oats 
Co. 


9-com- 

pany 

group. 


Quak- 
er Oats 
Co. 


9-com- 

pany 

group. 


Quak- 
er Oats 
Co. 


9^Jom- 

pany 

group. 


Quak- 
er Oats 
Co. 


Materials 


100 
100 
100 
lOQ 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


109 
137 
121 
130 
111 
111 

108 

99 

111 

107 

38 


105 
127 
112 
100 
106 
106 

114 
124 
107 
104 

78 


144 
177 
160 
152 
146 
146 

118 
98 
143 
144 
172 


153 
182 
170 
130 
155 
155 

139 
122 
153 
162 
243 


196 
290 
229 
186 
202 
202 

142 
122 
196 
• 192 
130 


178 
327 
226 
148 
187 
187 

126 
142 
184 
184 
187 


209 
259 
240 
181 
212 
212 

136 
173 
208 
207 
185 


197 


Sacks 


271 


Labor 


307 


Min f>verhead 


191 


Total maoufacturing costs 

Manufacturing cost of sales 

(general and administrative 
expenses 


202 
202 

172 


SeUing expense 


216 


Commercial cost of sales 

Net sales 


202 
197 


Net operating profit 


150 







The net operating profit of the Quaker Oats Co. for 1915 was 
somewhat higher than that for the nine-company group, which 
accounts largely for the variation of the relative per cent increases in 
profit as shown for each year as between the two. However, the trend 
of the two sets of figures was substantially identical except in 1919. 
In that year the average sales price for the Quaker Oats Co. increased 
considerably less than the commercial cost of sales, resulting in a 
decrease in the net operating profit from that of 1918, while for the 
nine-company group the net operating profits were larger in 1919 
than in 1917. 



Chapter VII. ' 

COMPETmVE CONDITIONS IN THE ANIMAL -FEEDS 

INDUSTRY. 

Section 1. Competition between factory and home-mixed feeds. 

Farmers independent of mixed feeds. — From a study of the 
data secured in the investigation it would appear that the conditions 
of, the feedingstuffs industry are such as to give to the farmers and 
feeders of the country a position of considerable economic independ- 
ence with respect to the ready-mixed feeds. Their position as actual 
and potential producers of feeds and the fact that tne market gener- 
ally carries both the ready-mixed rations and a variety of the straight 
ingredients from which they may mix their own rations, afford them 
substantial protection against the possibility of any extended 
exploitation on the part of the proprietary feed mixers, should 
such exploitation be attempted either in the form of excessive prices 
or of offering rations of low feeding value. Generally speaking the 
farmers and feeders who use the ready-mixed rations do so not of 
economic necessity but because they prefer to buy such feeds rather 
than to mix their rations at home. Likewise with respect to thq 
methods by which farmers and feeders may purchase their feeds it 
appears that while the great majority of them patronize the local 
retail dealers, they may, and to some extent do, secure their feeds 
independently of such dealers by making their purchases individually 
or collectively directly from producers or wholesalers. 

The greater part of the feeds that are consumed by live stock 
does not enter into commerce, but is fed on or near the farms where 
it is produced. Only a very small percentage of farmers or feeders 
of the country purchase all their feeas. 

The farmers and other users of feeds who must purchase all or a 
part of their requirements on the market buy them either in the form 
of a ready-mixed ration or in the form of straight unmixed feeds. 
Generally when the straight feeds are purchased they are mixed at 
home in such proportions as will serve the purpose for which they 
are to be used. 

Reasons for this independence, — Both the ready-mixed rations and 
the unmixed or straight feeds are generally available in the markets 
at the same time. For two reasons this situation is of economic 
importance to the feeders who buy commercial feeds. First, with 
feeds offered in the two forms, the farmer is generally free to choose 
between a ration of his own mixing and one mixed by the manu- 
facturers. Whether or not the great bulk of the ready-mixed rations 
represents the maximum of feeding values as compared with home 
mixtiu*es, and whether or not their cost is less or greater than a home 
mixture of identical feeding value, purchasers of feeds are, generally 
speaking, not compelled to buy the ready-mixed feeds, ^condly , 
this economic position of the farmer tends to establish a competitive 
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relation between the prices of the ready-mixed rations and those of the 
straight feeds. 

It has been shown that feeds are purchased either mixed or as 
straight unmixed products. A study of the situation shows that 
generaUy there are no distinct or arbitrary influences or circum- 
stances which compel the feeder to adopt one or the other of these 
methods of feeding. It was noted that while some feeders preferred 
the ready-mixed products, others in the same community purchased 
the unmixed or straight feeds and did their own mixing, both groups 
using the feeds for identical purposes. Moreover, it was found that 
there were a large number of leeders who at different timespurchased 
th^ir feeds in both forms according to local conditions. Frequently 
a shortage of labor on the farms influenced the selection of the ready- 
mixed feeds. Feeders interviewed who use both the ready-mixed 
and the straight feeds report no consistent difference in the results 
secured from the two methods. 

Other feeders, it was found, who generally preferred to do their 
own mixing, are at certain times of the year compelled to purchase the 
ready-mixed products, not being able to procure the particular con- 
centrates which they believe to be necessary ingredients in a ration. 
However, such conditions do not appear to have been very general 
or seriously to have prevented home mixing. 

Whatever the factors are that influence the feeder to buy the 
ready-mixed feeds, it is evident that as a general rule he selects his 
feed in this form because he chooses to do so and not because the 
straight unmixed feeds are not available. While at times it is 
difficult to secure certain straight feeds, there are generally available 
a suflficient number of others of equal feeding value. Among the 
25 or more of the most commonly used concentrates it is usually 
possible for feeders to secure a sufficient variety to constitute a 
suitable mixture. 

Feed-nutrition experts in some of the agricultural colleges have 
from time to time suggested to farmers a number of formulas for 
home mixing which in tneir opinion would give the maximum feeding 
results at the minimum cost. Lists of the most commonly used con- 
centrates have also been pubHshed showing current market quotations 
and the proportions and cost of the digestible nutrients of each. 

Most of the by-products and grain feeds are produced in different 
sections of the country and are distributed by many different inter- 
ests. It is not possible that these could be entirely diverted to the 
manufacturers of mixed feeds or in other ways withheld from feeders, 
thereby rendering the latter dependent on the ready-mixed rations. 
Since there are so many different feedingstuffs on the market of sim- 
ilar chemical analysis and feeding value, feeders may substitute one 
for another and thereby protect tnemselves against a scarcity of any 
of these feedingstuffs. 

Not only are farmers and other users of feedingstuffs by doiQg their 
own mixing enabled to operate independently, in large measure, of 
the proprietary feed mixers, but generally they have access to a great 
deal of information and advice furnished by State authorities on 
the question of home mixing. In practically every State both the 
feed-control officials and the leed-nutrition experts in the agricultural 
colleges disseminate a vast amount of information on the proper mix- 
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ing and balancing of home rations. Frequently feeding formulas are 
suggested to cover the needs of different classes of feeders. 

In many cases the State officials and scientific authorities recom- 
mend the use of home mixtures. Such advice is generally based on 
the theory that most farmers grow, or sl;iould grow, a sufficient quan- 
tity of roughages and need only to purchase the necessary concen- 
trates to make a balanced ration. Tnus, by home production of the 
roughages and by purchasing concentrates of high protein content, 
the feeders, it is claimed, shomd be able to mix a well-balanced ration 
at a cost below the manufacturers' rations. The following is typical 
of such advice : 

Even if the ** balanced" mixed feeds offered by the dealer are composed of pure, 
sound feeds it is usually not profitable to buy them. Carbohydrates can be raised 
more cheaply on the corn-belt farms than any other place in the United States. 
What the corn-belt feeder lacks is protein, and when he buys any considerable amount 
of carbohydrates as he does when buying a balanced mixed feed, he buys a nutrient 
of which he already has an abundant supply in his farm feeds. Also he pays the 
freight both ways, the elevator man's pront, the commission men's profit, the manu- 
facturer's profit, and the dealer's profit. 

So, under ordinary conditions, corn-belt feeders should buy only nitrogenous feeds, 
should insist on having a standard product, and should ask for the guaranteed analysis 
of the feed. 

Oftentimes there are different grades of the same feeds on the market. Thus one 
may purchase cottonseed meal containing 20 to 45 per cent of protein, or tankage 
containing 30 to 60 per cent of protein. Almost invariably it is more economical to 
purchase the best grades rather than the poorer ones, as it will not be profitable to 
pay freight on a let of cottonseed hulls or peat. 

In most cases it will pay the ^rmers to buy the standard feeding stuffs and mix his 
own rations, as he usually can mix them as cheaply as the manufacturer, besides 
having the assurance of knowing exactly for what he is paying. (Sleeter Bull, Prin- 
ciples of Feeding Farm Animals, p. 226.) 

In addition to the efforts of practically all of the agricultiu-al col- 
leges and experimental stations which are directed toward the 
education of feeders in the matter of home mixing, some of the coop- 
erative farm organizations advocate and aid home mixing. Several 
of the cooperative organizations in the East have mixed &ed manu- 
factured for them, wmch they sell to their members. 

Reasons for using ready-mixed feeds. — Among the factors 
most frequently mentioned as influencing the selection of the ready- 
mixed feeds are: First, avoidance of the labor and trouble of calcu- 
lating and mixing the home rations; second, a saving of the labor 
involved in purchasing and handling small lots of several kinds of 
feeds as compared, with a larger quantity of one feed; third, that 
generally a well-known brand oi ready-mixed feed constitutes a better 
and more scientifically balanced ration than the average feeder has 
learned to mix at home; and fourth, that the feeds compounded by 
the manufacturers are better and more thoroughly mixed. Thus, 
many feeders turn to the use of the various ready-mixed products 
because they find them more convenient to handle and because they 
believe such mixtures produce satisfactory results. 

It is noted that in manv of the communities visited by the Com- 
mission's agents, the smaller feeders were more generally inclined to 
use the readj^-mixed rations than to attempt home mixing, believing 
that such rations could be handled more economically. Such feeders 
rarely ever made a definite comparison of the costs involved in the 
two methods. It was also noted that many feeders continued to buy 
the ready-mixed feeds in communities where the State agricultural 
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authorities had apparently demonstrated that such feeds could not 
be fed as economically as home mixtures of equal feeding value- 
There is an indication from information secured that there is an- 
other class of farmers who are using the ready-mixed rations without 
regard to comparative costs, because they do not know how to mix a 
well-balanced ration at home, nor have they availed themselves of 
the information with regard to home-mixing methods and formulas 
furnished by the State agricultural colleges and other sources. 

Many large feeders were encounterea who use the ready-mixed 
feeds. Various reasons were assigned by them for this, the one most 
frequently heard being that these feeders could not trust their em- 
ployees to mix a ration properly. These mixed feeds, had also 
proved satisfactory. 

Reasons foe home mixing. — While some farmers, for reasons 
stated above, prefer to use the ready-mixed feeds, other farmers in 
the same communities who do their own mixing generally give two 
reasons for so doing. First, they contend that they can purchase the 
concentrates and -compound a satisfactory ration of the same chem- 
ical analysis; and second, generally they express a lack of confidence 
m the proprietary mixed feeds, of which the percentage of ingredients 
is not known. This lack of confidence is based on the suspicion fre- 
quently expressed that many of the ready-mixed rations contain 
ingredients of very low feeding value. This constitutes one of the 
most prevalent objections to tne use of the ready-mixed products. 
It also appears that much of this attitude could be overcome were 
such mixtures sold with open formulas so that the feeders could 
know the exact proportions of each of the ingredients. 

Section 2. Feeders' methods of purchasing feeds. 

Introductoby. — Commercial feeds both in the form of the ready- 
mixed rations and straight unmixed pi:oducts are usuaUy purchased 
in three ways. A comparatively small number of feeders individ- 
ually purchase part or all of their supply direct from the manufac- 
turers or wholesalers. Another small proportion secure their feeds 
through some form of collective buying, while the great majority buy 
from the local retail feed dealers. 

Direct purchases. — In many of the fanning communities there 
are a few feeders who purchase their feeds in carload lots directly 
from the manufacturers, millers, or other wholesale distributers. 
Representatives of this class of purchasers stated that by so doing 
they were able to secure their feeds more economically than from the 
local dealers. There are certain disadvantages, however, which tend 
to restrict this sort of buying to the comparatively few feeders who 
practice it. Most of the feeders in the average farming community 
lack the storage facilities required to handle carload quantities, or do 
not require carload lots, and therefore find it most convenient to 
secure their feeds from the local dealer in such quantities and varieties 
as they may need. Direct purchases entail a certain amoimt of time 
and trouble in the matter of transportation. Shipments are fre- 
quently delayed for one reason or another, thus inconveniencing the 
feeder and interfering with his feeding operations. Another factor 
militating against direct purchasing is that many farmers can not 
and others prefer not to pay cash for their feeds, as is required when 
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making direct purchases from manufacturers. Then, too, manu- 
facturers as a rule do not solicit such business, as it may bring them 
into disfavor with the retail dealer. 

Cooperative buying. — ^While at present only a small part of the 
commercial feeds used by feeders is purchased by them through co- 
operative buying agencies, there are indications that such collective 
buying is increasmg. This sort of purchasing is much more prevalent 
in some farming communities than in others. In certain commu- 
nities practically the entire distribution of feeds is handled by coop- 
erative agencies. In most places, however, the dealers receive the 
patronage of nearly all who purchase commercial feeds. 

The services performed by the regular feed dealers are in certain 
localities largely or partiy taken over by cooperative buying organi- 
zations, which perform more or less the same services given by the 
dealers, as when the cooperatives operate feed stores with warehouse 
facilities and carry a variety of feeds for their members. In other 
localities cooperative buying is done in such a way as largely to dis- 
pense with such facilities, the participating members being re(juired 
to secure their feed allotments directly from the cars upon arrival of 
shipments. 

Cooperative buying seems to have developed largely around the 
idea that feeders should be able to secure their supply of feeds more 
economically through cooperative purchases than through the local 
dealers, the assumption being that some of the dealers were charging 
more than a reasonable margin for their services. In other cases 
cooperative buying has been stimulated because the local dealer 
failed to render the service required by the community, usually by 
not furnishing the kinds of feeds demanded. In still other instances 
cooperative organizations of farmers engaged in general lines of 
buying and selling, purchase feed for their members, regardless of 
the efficiency of the local dealers. 

The retail dealers. — ^The local retail feed dealer who handles 
the great bulk of the commercial feeds usually performs the following 
services : He provides storage facilities and carries a variety both oi 
the ready-mixed rations and straight feeds; he buys in large quantities 
and distributes in small lots and usually keeps informed as to 
changing market conditions, so as to take the utmost advantage of 
the market; he is sometimes provided with mixing machinery to mix 
such rations as his customers may desire; he extends credit to his 
customers and frequently gives advice to feeders regarding properly 
balanced rations. His functions are much like those of retail dealers 
who handle other staple lines of farm commodities, such as fertilizer 
or farm machinery. It is not uncommon to find that commercial 
feeds are handled locally by merchants engaged in other lines of 
retailing, such as fuel, farm machinery, and lumber. 

Inasmuch as comparatively few feeders are in a position to secure 
their supply of feeds in carload lots directlv from the manufacturers, 
or care to do so, such services as are usually performed by the local 
feed dealers are essential to the interests of the feeders and if not 

ferformed by the dealers must be rendered by some other agencies, 
n any case, certain well-defined services are required to meet the 
needs of the average fanning community. 

In those cases where the retail feed dealer does not conduct his 
business in competition with cooperative buying organizations, he is 
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confronted constantly with the possibility tKat such collective buying 
may develop in his field. Likewise the retail dealer also faces the 
actual ol* possible competition of individual feeders making their 
purchases directly from wholesalers. Regardless of the competition 
that may exist among themselves, the dealers are generally impelled 
to render the kind of services required by the feeders, and at not too 
great cost, in order to maintain their position against the actual and 
potential competition afforded by the two classes of direct purchasing 
mentioned above. 

The extent to which the feeders may, by direct buying, protect 
themselves against local feed dealers who exact excessive profits, or 
whose services are inefficient, depends somewhat on whether the 
channels of the feed trade are open to such direct buying. 

Such was not the case in New York State at one time, as is shown 
by the report of a joint legislative committee, Icnown as the Wi^ks 
committee, which in 1916 investigated this and other agricultural 
conditions in that State. The repor£ of the committee shows that at 
the time of that investigation the New York Retail Feed Dealers' 
Association, an organization of local feed dealers, was engaged in 
a boycotting campaign to obstruct, and did effectively obstruct, the 
channels of feed distnbution in such a way as largelv to prevent the 
retail distribution of feeds except through the regularly established 
local dealers. 

The evidence secured by the joint committee was turned over to 
the attorney general of the State of New York, whereupon the New 
York Retail Feed Dealers' Association voluntarily dissolved. (See 
Sec. 6.) 

One of the subjects of constant inquiry in the present investigation 
was the determination of whether or not there exist at the present 
time any collusion or concerted activities on the part of the retail 
and wholesale feed distributers tending to obstruct or prevent feeders 
from securing their feeds (either the compounded rations or the 
straight ingredients) directly from the wholesalers. While no evi- 
dence was found indicating that practices along this line are now 
being followed, nevertheless it was noted that there exists among 
manufacturers and wholesale distributers of commercial feeds a strong 
tendency to discourage direct sales to feeders and to distribute their 
feeds through the retail dealers. Although practically all^feed man- 
ufacturers interviewed stated that they would sell du-ect to feeders 
who were financially responsible, it .is understood that certain of 
them will not under any circumstances sell directly to feeders in 
communities where such manufacturers are represented by local 
dealers. In many of the cases where manufacturers are called on 
to make direct sales in communities where they are represented by 
dealers, they protect such dealers by allowing them a commission, 
usuaUy of from 25 cents to $1 per ton, on such direct sales. 

Section 3. Competition in the animal-feeds industry. 

The Commission's investigation of competitive conditions in the 
manufacture of animal feeds mcluded interviews with manufacturers, 
jobbers, dealers, and consumers; the examination of the files of asso- 
ciations and individual coinpanies; and the examination of all avail- 
able secondary sources of information on the subject. 
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The following sectioiis deal with competitive conditions in the 
animal-feeds industry as exhibited in the activities of some of its 
associa,tions which are or were directly conected with the industry; 
as existing in .connection with certain products which are controlled 
by only a few companies and which are, therefore, practically monopo- 
lized and potentially subject to the influences which attend such 
conditions; with certain customs which are considered undesirable 
even by the trade itself; and with the subject of unfair practices. 

Section 4. The American Feed Manufacturers' Association. 

Oeganization, membership, and purposes. — The most important 
association in the commercial feed industry is the American Feed 
Manufacturers' Association, with headquarters at Chicago. This 
association, which includes all related lines of business in its active 
and associate membership, was organized on March 26, 1909, prima- 
rily for the purpose of obtaining more uniform State laws regarding 
animal feeds. Its principal activities, however, have been in support 
of, or in opposition to, legislation affecting the interests of its members. 

Article ll of its constitution issued September 12, 1917, sets forth 
its purposes as follows : 

To assist in the enactment and enforcement of uniform laws and regulations which 
in their operation shall deal justly witii the rights of feedingstuffs manufacturers, 
dealers and consumers. 

By concert of action with each other and with administrative officers of State and 
Federal laws, either individually or in their organized capacity, [toj endeavor to cor- 
rect any abuses, dishonest practices, or any evils in any way pertaining to the feeding- 
stuffs industry. 

To foster and promote such relations and intimacies between its members as shall 
tend to firmer business relations in which all can stand together in efforts to improve 
and perfect a standard of business int^rity which shall include honesty of representa- 
tion, carefulness of obligations, and promptness of execution. 

In the spring of 1920 the m«nbership of the association was com- 

f>osed of 197 companies, which included most of the large feed manu- 
acturers. 

Attitude toward price agreements. — The association has not, 
apparently, engaged in any considerable price discussion or price 
arrangements, although certain members have made tentative efforts 
in this direction. At or immediately following meetings of the 
executive committee there have been '' discussions.'^ It is said that 
at these meetings frequent charges of selling at too low prices were 
made and met by countercharges of the same nature, or by admissions 
or denials, as the case might be. No minutes have been kept of these 
discussions. They may nave tended to advance prices, but ttere is 
no method of determining how much effect, if any, they had. 

Proposed price-fixing plan. — In the early part of 1919, how- 
ever, an effort was made by members of the association to organize 
a bureau of grain and feed statistics, a body which seems to have 
had price fixing as an object, although the organization agreement 
stipulated that ''no part of the macninery of this organization will 
be permitted to be used to j&x prices for the sale of material," and 
''under no circumstances whatsoever shall information be collected 
or distributed respecting any price which any member intends or 
expects to ask.'' According to one informant who was present at 
some of the meetings, however, '^the idea was to improve prices in a 
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way that they figured they could legitimately do." Apparently the 
organization was never completed. 

By-product manufacturers and their opponents. — In the 
American Feed Manufacturers' Association there are two factions, 
the hickerings of which have at times, indicated more or less lack of, 
harmony among the membership. One faction is composed of man- 
ufacturers whose principal busmess is the production of food for 
human consumption and who carry on an animal-feed business 
merely in order to dispose of the by-products of the principal busiaess. 

The other faction is composed of manufacturers who oppose the 
use of these by-products on the ground that they do not have enough 
feediQg value. ^ Such manufacturers hold that they use no such 
*^ roughages'' and that the mixtures they produce are superior to the 
feeds produced by the by-product manuiacturers. They have, there- 
fore, carried on an active propaganda against the products of the 
other class of manufacturers, and some have openly favored laws the 
enactment of which would require manufacturers to state on their 
feed bags the percentages of so-called low-grade ingredients used in 
a mixea feed. Hence, for purely competitive reasons, considerable 
rivalry and disagreement have arisen at times between the two classes 
of manufacturers in the association. 

The St. Louis open-formula resolution. — ^One of the results of 
this situation was what is known as the St. Louis resolution, unani- 
mously adopted at the convention of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association, June 5-6, 1919. The resolution reads as follows: 

The American Feed Manufacturers' Association agrees that any form of efficient 
governmental factory inspection will be welcomed by all honest manufacturers. 

The association agrees that no honest feed manufacturer opposes the filing of for- 
mulas with State or National feed control officials, when required by law. 

The association agrees that if, in the judgment of Congress, the percentage of an 
ingredient or ingredients in mixed feeds should be stated on the tag or label, then 
such provision or provisions should require the statement, by percentage, of each and 
every ingredient in the mixture to the extent of the full 100 per cent, whether or 
not the leed contains ingredients of so-called low feeding value. Reasonable pro- 
viflion in this event must be made for variation in analyses of constituent ingredients, 
which variations necessitate slight changes in percentages to maintain the guaranteed 
chemical analysis. 

Despite the lack of harmony between the two factions in the asso- 
ciation, they unanimously agreed on the above resolution. It was 
framed by a committee composed of six members, three of whom 
represented the by-product manufacturers and three who repre- 
sented their opponents. 

Almost immediately after the resolution had been passed much 
opposition to it arose among the members, the claim being made that 
ii such a law were passed by Congress it could not be enforced because 
the percentage of the different ingredients in mixed feeds could not be 
determined accurately by feed-control officials. (See Chap. IV, sec. 
12.) It was also opposed by some manufacturers who did not wish 
to make public their formulas. 

In speaking of the matter to a representative of the Commission, 
one manufacturer said: 

It was agreed by all that it was as desirable to the feeder to know the percentage of the 
high-grade materials as to know the percentage of the so-called low-grade materials. 
The committee realized that it was impossible to enforce a law which required the 

1 Sw Chap. IV. 
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percentages of all or a part of the ingredients to be stated. The committee likewise 
was in doubt as to whether or not such a law would be constitutional. * * * The 
committee were opposed to such a law, but if we had to have it, because Confess 
thought so — if we had to state the i>ercentage of any ingredient, then it was fair to 
all manufacturers, and of more practical value to the feeder, that all materials should 
be stated and that all manufacturers should be treated alike. 

This resolution was not adopted with the idea, nor was it intended to convey the 
idea, that we were favorable to ptating the percentages of all ingredients. We were 
not; and the association has always stood opposed to stating the percentages of all 
ingredients, or the percentage of any ingredient. But it was clear m our minds that 
there was a movement on which, in the final show-down, might result in a law being 
recommended by the committees in charge at Washington requiring the percentage 
of some of the ingredients; and the resolution was intended to forcibly put on record 
the thought that if we had to have a percentage qi percentages of anything, then the 
percentages of all was the right thing to do. 

Apparently, then, the resolution was not passed in the belief that 
such a law would result, or that it could be made effective, nor was 
there even a general desire to have such a law. Yet the association 
made capital of it by giving the passage of the resolution much pub- 
licity. 

Section 5. Other feed manufacturers' associations. 

Sweet Feed Manufacturers' Association. — The controversy 
over low-grade feeds, discussed in Chapter IV, has resulted in the 
organization of certain independent associations by members of the 
American Feed Manufacturers' Association who felt that the public 
interest as well as their own interests would be served by discouraging 
the use of oat feed' and other low-grade by-products. The first of 
these associations was the Sweet Feed Manufacturers' Association, 
organized on May 9, 1917. Its activities were limited mainly to an 
advertising campaign intended to establish the ''pilot wheel" as an 
emblem of mixed feeds of the best quality. 

The Pilot Wheel Manufacturers' Association. — In August, 
1918, the name of the Sweet Feed Manufacturers' Association was 
changed to the Pilot Wheel Manufacturers' Association. Stress was 
laid upon standardizing sweet feeds on a high level andoipon the elimi- 
nation of low-grade by-product feeds. The feeds manufactured by 
members had to be passed by the association before the feed could bear 
the pilot wheel emblem. Apparently the standards were too severe, 
as out of 38 members only 15 secured the right to use the emblem on 
their horse and mule feeds. Fourteen members resigned and even- 
tually, in the early part of 1919, the association ceased to function. 

United Feed Manufacturers of the United States. — Soon 
after the passing of the Pilot Wheel Manufacturers' Association, a 
new organization was effected under the title of the United Feed 
Manufacturers of the United States, this body holding, like its prede- 
cessors, that the American Feed Manufacturers' Association leaned 
too much to the interest of the by-product manufacturers. They 
maintained that they were competitively at a disadvantage imder 
this domination. The membership included only nine manufac- 
turers, most if not all of whom were also members of the American 
Feed Manufacturers' Association. Inasmuch as practically all of 
them have continued as members of the older organization, appar- 
ently they have decided that they can better accomplish their pur- 
Eoses by remaining in the older association than on the outside. The 
United Feed Manufacturers' Association is, therefore, practically 
inactive. 
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Section 6. Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. 

This organization followed the New York State Retail Feed Dealers' 
Association, which on February 8, 1917, was dissolved as the result 
of an investigation by the New York State Legislature, known as the 
Wicks investigation, in which it was disclosed that the New York 
State Retail Feed Dealers' Association, in opposing direct sales by 
feed manuf actiu'ers, had resorted to unfair traae practices, especially 
boycotting. 

The Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants was organized June 
22—23, 1917, at Binghamton, N. Y. Its purposes as stated by Sec- 
tion II of tne constitution are: 

* * * A closer acc^uaintance and a free interchange of thought; the discussions 
of various questions of interest in the manu&cture and distribution of feeding stnSs, 
flour and grain in all its various i^haseli; to remedy such misunderstandings among 
members as may be injurious to their business; to foster and promote greater efficiency 
and economy among members; to oppose in every l^al manner unjust covemmental 
interference with legitimate business; to provide a convenient means whereby mem- 
bers ma^ present their aims and desires and to cooperate with other similar organiza- 
tions wmch may be striving to accomplish similar purposes. 

The membership of the Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants is 
largely composed of retailers, wholesalers, traveling men or salesmen 
connected with such concerns, and of local or county associations of 
feed merchants. The present organization began with about 75 
members, largely recrmted from the membership of the old New 
York State association, but the number of menabers has increased 
until it was about 800 in 1920. Besides retail and wholesale com- 
panies and their representatives its membership includes the Sussex 
and Orange Counties (N. J.) Retail Feed Dealers' Association, with a 
membersmp of 60; the South Jersey Retail Feed Dealers' Association, 
with 15 members; and the Mutual Millers and Retail Feed Dealers 
Association (Pennsylvania) , with about 90 members. The Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants is an associate member of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers' Association. 

The association is quite active in its opposition to legislation which 
it believes to be detrimental to the interests of its members, but it 
seems to confine itself to legitimate methods of opposition. 

Like other associations of retailers, the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants is strongly opposed to direct selling to consumers 
by manufacturers and wholesalers, and it takes pains to prevent 
such a practice when it comes within its observation. Its officials 
maintain, and the results of this investigation seem to bear them out, 
that they do not in any way interfere with or make threats against 
oflPenders. They do present to the manufacturer the *' educational 
argument " that it is not to the best interests of the individual town, 
the consumer, or the manufacturing concern itself to eliminate the 
retailer by selling direct to the consumer. 

In addition to the Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants there are 
numerous other smaller associations of retail feed dealers the activi- 
ties of which, however, are mainly local. 

Section 7. Quasi control of by-products. 

As already noted, some by-products used in mixed feeds are in 
large part produced or purchased by a few concerns, A quasi 
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control is thus exercised over com gluten feed, a by-product of the 
manufacture of cornstarch and glucose, by the comparatively few- 
concerns which produce it; over dried beet pulp, by one concern 
which has contracts for purchasing a large part of the pulp; and 
over cane blackstrap molasses, producea by practically all cane 
sugar mills but, imported from Cuoa and Porto Kico by a few com- 
panies. In no case, apparently, is the control of a nature to exclude 
competitors from the field ii they feel that circumstances would 
justify their making an energetic effort to compete. 

Corn gluten feed. — ^The productioi;i of com gluten feed in the 
United States is practically confined to 10 companies. The per- 
centages of total output produced by each of these companies are 
shown in the following table. The coijipanies are not identified, 
except No. 10, which is the Com Products Refining Co. 

Table 33. — Percentage production oj cam gluten feed by the 10 principal producing 

companies, 1913-1919, inclusive. 





Company. 


Per cent of total. 




1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1 


2 
1 
1 
2 
6 
4 
3 
6 
9 


2 
1 
2 
2 
8 
4 
3 
7 
10 


2 

1 
2 
2 
9 

4 

10 


2 

1 
1 
2 

10 
5 
6 
7 

10 


1 

1 
1 
2 
9 
4 
8 
8 
10 


1 
1 
1 
2 
9 
4 
7 
7 
8 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


4 


2 


6 


2 


6 


4 


7 


7 


8 


9 


9 


10 




Total 






34 
66 


39 
61 


37 
63 


44 
56 


44 
56 


40 
60 


37 


10 




63 




Total 






100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 









1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

• 

The table shows the dominant position of the Com Products 
Refining Co., its production considerably exceeding the total for the 
other nme companies in every year. Oily two other concerns have 
produced as much as 10 per cent in any year. On the other hand^ 
the percentage of the Corn Products Refining Co. during the period 
imder consideration did not fall below 56 per cent and m 1919 was 
63 per cent. The tonnage of this company increased from 183,000 
tons in 1914 to 297,000 tons in 1918 and 280,000 tons m 1919.' 

Uniformity of yrices, — Practically all of the concerns included in 
Table 33 are members of the American Manufacturers' Association 
of Products from Com. There seems to be ho connection, however, 
between this fact and the uniformity of the price of corn gluten feed. 
An examination of the files of the association and studies of the 
situation made in jthe offices of individual manuf actiu'ers by repre- 

> In 1913 a proceeding under the antitrust acts was instituted by the Qovemment against the Com Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., and a decision was rendered in favor of the Government by the District Court of the 
United States, Southern District of New York. The decree entered on Nov. 13, 1916, provided for a disso- 
lution of the combination. The Corn Products Refining Co. appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court, but before the matter was reached for argument the appellants abandoned their appeal. Both 
parties agreed to an amended final decree incorporating some of the provisicms of the origlnarone, which 
wasentered on Mar. 31, 1919. The fi^al plan provided for the disi>osal oy Jan. 1, 1921, by the Com Producta 
Refining Co. of certain of its plants, some of which manufacture com ^uten feed. 
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sentatives of the Commission revealed nothing indicative of price 
fixing and other objectionable activities on the part of the association 
or smaller groups of manufacturers. 

The various manufacturers of com gluten feed frankly explain the 
situation as being the result of the dominant position wnich the Corn 
Products Refining Co. occupies in the industry, saying that they find 
it 'necessary to keep their prices in fine with those of this leading 
concern, so much so that immediately upon receiving news of a 
change in the prices of the Corn\ Products Kefining Co., each of the 
smaller concerns institutes a similar change in its prices. No evi- 
dence was found indicating that this company communicates its 
price changes to other manufacturers; on the cojitrary, the smaller 
concerns sav that they receive intelligence of the changes' only 
through brokers and jobbers to whom, of course, the Com Products 
Refininff Co. commimicates the changes instituted. 

SpeaKing of the situation, E. W. Meyers, manager of the feed and 
oil department of the Clinton Com Syrup Refining Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, said to a, representative of the Commission that the price 
made by the Corn Products Refining Co. determined the prices 
charged by his own concern, and that the Com Products Co. nolds 
the umbrella.^' 

So closely does the Piel Bros. Starch Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
follow the prices of the Corn Products Refining Co. that when it 
was requested to furnish prices of corn gluten feed for a period of 
years it pointed out that if the Commission had secured such data 
from the Corn Products Refining Co. the compilations would answer 
for the Piel Bros. Starch Co. The prices of the two concerns were 
practically the same. The Piel company does not make its price on 
corn gluten feed as a result of cost studies, but simply follows the 
prices of the Corn Products Refining Co. 

Apparently the substantially identical prices of different manu- 
facturers of corn gluten feed are due not to any well-defined under- 
standing among the producers, but are the result of the dominating 
position which the Com Products Refining Co. occupies in the 
mdustry. The manufacturers feel that their safest plan is to follow 
the lead of the dominating concern. 

The prices pf corn gluten feed throughout the country, regardless 
of the location of the manufacturer, are based on the Chicago price — 
that is, the price paid by a purchaser in Milwaukee, for example, 
for corn gluten feed piTrchased from the Clinton Com Syrup Refin- 
ing Co. is not a given price plus the freight from Clinton, Iowa, to 
Muwaukee, but the price the Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. or the 
Com Products Refining Co. charges a Chicago purchaser plus the 
freight from Chicago to Milwaukee. 

A. H. Kersting, vice president and general manager of the Clinton 
Corn Syrup Refining Co., explained the situation by saving that this 
price policy is of long standing and is followed in order to protect 
the buyer; that — 

To avoid discrimination between buyers or users of our products, it is absolutely 
essential that we have a common basing point. In other words, a price f . o . b . Chicago , 
upon which the delivered price to any point in the country is based. In other words, 
our price at Montgomery, Ala., or any point you might state — New York City, San 
Francisco — is based upon the Chicago price, plus the freight and such other chaiges 
as are assessed to all buyers alike. * * * Now, were we to follow a different plan, 
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what would be the result? It would simply mean that a user of our products in a 
city like Clinton, where a plant happens to be established, would be getting its goods 
from us cheaper than a man in the same line would have to pay at Dubuque, Iowa, 
or San Francisco, or New York. * * * We have always felt that it was absolutely 
essential for us to protect all buyers in all parts of the country, according to their geo- 
graphical location. In other words, that they would not be called upon, by virtue of a 
disadvantageous location, to pay a higher price for their goods than people who 
might be more advantageously located. * * * We are obliged to ao busi- 
ness in every part of the country in order to dispose of our product. Did we do any- 
thing else, we might place ourselves in a position where a competitor would enter 
at times territory which might be called a natural territory — tributary to Clinton, 
reducing prices to a point where we could not live — ^and we would have no means of 
retaliating. In order best to conserve the consumer, the industry has to hold itself 
in a position to serve all buyers in every part of the country, differing only in differ- 
ences of price by differentials in freight rates. Did we do anything else, you can 
plainly see that we would be discriminating against certain classes oi buyers. As a 
matter of fact, we would be cutting other manufacturers' prices^ and the amounts 
involved would be so infinitesimal that it would not cut any ioe — ^it is so ridiculously 
small. 

If, by virtue of our location, we are able to get into certain points at a lower rate 
of freight and at a lower cost than our, competitors, why should we relinquish that 
advantage? 

The use of the Chicago price of the Com Products Refming Co. as 
a base price by other concerns is illustrated in the case of the Cham- 

fion Milling & Grain Co., Lyons, Iowa, a few miles from Clinton, 
owa, where the Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., a producer of corn 
gluten feed, is located. The Champion Milling & Grrain Co. reports 
that whenever it buys from the Clinton concern, despite its prox- 
imity to Clinton, Iowa, it has to buy on an f. o. b. Chicago basis — 
that is, it has to pay the Chicago price plus the freight from Chicago 
to Clinton. 

Another example is that of the Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., which says that it pays $1.03 a ton more than Chicago 
concerns for its com gluten f eea, regardless qf the source from which 
it is purchased. C G. Rooks, vice president of this company, reports 
as follows on the situation: 

We can understand this when purchasing from the Com Products Refining Co., 
who have to ship from Areo [near Cfhicagoj and therefore have to pay a freight of $1.03. 
But we don't understand why we shoula have to pay more than Chicago when pur- 
chasing corn gluten feed from Clinton or Cedar Rapids, inasmuch as the freight rate 
from either place to Milwaukee is the same as the rate from either place to Chicago. 

Dried beet pulp. — In 1902 the Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich., contracted for the output of dried beet pulp from two com- 
panies which were operating crude drying machines and began to 
develop a market for the dried pulp. Later it secured the patent 
rights to a German steam drier and bepan the manufacture and sale 
of the machines in America. * Since that time the use of dried beet 
pulp as an animal feed has greatly increased, and at present there 
are 30 beet-sugar companies in the United States and 1 in Canada 
operating a total of 50 factories that have driers. The Larrowe 
Milling Co. has contracts with 24 of these factories for their output 
of dried pulp. Some of these contracts expire in the campaign* of 
1920-21, others in the period 1922-1924. 

> There are at least 10 other concerns in the United States manufacturing beet pulp drlere, 
* The beet-sugar manufacturing season. 
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The quantity of dried beet pulp sold and used by the Larrowe 
Milling Co. by campaign years irom 1913-14 through December 31, 
1919, IS given in the table below: 

Table 34. — Qvxmtity of dried-heet pul^ handled by the Larrowe MilUng Co., by seasons, 
1913-14 to 1918-19 f inclusive, and for part of the season 1919-20. 



Campaign year. 


Sold 
direct. 


Used. 


Total. 


Campaign year. 


Sold 
direct. 


Used. 


Total. 


1913-14. 


Tons. 
78,480 
63,273 
94,272 
87,827 


Tons. 

8,207 
16,529 
21,609 
17,869 


Tons. 

86,687 

79,802 

115,881 

105,696 


1917-18 . 


Tms. 
43,158 
82,338 
28,318 


Tons. 
17,844 
30,525 

6,813 


Tons. 
61,002 


1914-15 


1918-19 


112,863 
35,131 


1915-16 


1919-Dec. 31 


1916-17 









Figures for the total output of dried beet pulp in the United 
States and Canada are not available, but undoubtedly the tonnages 
handled by the Larrowe Milling Co. constitute a very large per cent 
of the total. 

The only other concerns contracting with factories for any ap- 

Sreciable quantities of dried beet pulp are Max Hottlet, broker, of 
[ilwaukee, Wis., and the Ubiko Milling Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The former has contracts with the GreenTBav Sugar Co., Green Bay, 
Mich.; Chipnewa Sugar Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis.; United States 
Sugar Co., Madison, Wis.; and the Wisconsin Sugar Co., Menominee 
Falls, Wis., and the latter with two concerns — ^Mount Clemens 
Sugar Co., Mount Clemens, Mich., and the Rock County Sugar Co., 
Janesville, Wis. 

The extent to which the Larrowe Milling Co. controls the dried 
beet pulp output is illustrated by a statement made by a mixed-feed 
manm acturer to a representative of the Commission, as follows : 

We have tried to buy it [dried beet pulp] at times but always found it a close proposi- 
tion. One or two interests seem to nave a monopoly on the dried beet pulp in this 
country — Larrowe Milling Co. and Max Hottlet, broker, in Milwaukee. * * * 
During the last two jrears we have sent letters to every producer of sugar beet pulp in 
the coimtry, asking if they could furnish dried beet pulp. Some replied saying to 
go to Larrowe; others said they were sold out; others that tney would give us an oppor- 
tunity when the time was ripe. 

The reason why the Larrowe Milling Co. has been able to secure 
the hold upon the dried beet pulp production that it has is due to 
the active part it took in making tnis product commercially valuable. 
Some companies were not willing to risk building driers, and in such 
cases the Larrowe Company contracted to build them witli its own 
capital, taking its pay therefor in dried beet pulp. Because of its 
pioneer work in reclaiming a waste product the Larrowe Milling 
Co. was favored by the sugar companies, and the dominant position 
now enjoyed by it has resulted. 

Although the Larrowe Milling Co. does occupy a dominant position 
in respect to domestic dried beet pulp, nevertneless it is not without 
some competition, as is shown by the fact that in 1919 the Larrowe 
Milling Co. lost contracts for the dried pulp of two sugar companies 
on account of higher competitive bids. Imports of dried beet pulp 
from Europe have steadily increased since 1917 and this source may 
be used by competitors of the Larrowe Milling Co. (See Ch. Ill, 
sec. 6.) 
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The fact that the Larrowe Milhng Co. does have considerable con- 
trol of the dried beet pulp supply has not provoked much complaint. 
The policy of the company seems to be to sell to regular dealers first, 
only one jobber being ^mong its regular customers. The company 
says that it checks up the disposition of the dried pulp made by the 
retailers to whom it sells, and if it finds that they are selling to 
jobbers, brokers, or mixed-feed manufacturers, the company warns 
them that they must discontinue such sales or no pulp will be sold 
to them. 

Here and there, while the field work on this investigation was going 
on, some complained that the price of dried beet pulp has been too 
high, due to a monopoly of the product. Others believed that it 
was merely a situation where a product had naturally fallen into the 
hands of people who were specialists and did not believe that the 
Larrowe concern had in any way misused its advantage. 

The Larrowe Milling Co. maintains that it endeavors to be fair 
both to the sugar companies and to the consumer and holds that its 
price is lower than that of jobbers who sell dried beet pulp. In the 
cases examined this statement Was borne out by figures su omitted. 

A letter under date of January 3, 1920, from the Larrowe Milling 
Co. to a customer indicates the policy which the company declares 
.that it maintains in selling dried beet pulp. It reads in part as 
follows : 

Our policy, however, has always been to maintain a unifonn price and not to be 
tempted by any increased bids. We have always felt that if dned pulp was worth 
more than we were asMng, we should charge the increased price to everybody, and if 
it was not worth what we were asking, we should reduce the price to everybody, and 
it is not fair to sell to one person at $55, and ask another one $56, and another one $60. 
******* 

We very much appreciate your having taken the trouble to secure bids for us at 
prices higher than we are now asking, but upon mature consideration we have decided 
that we will not depart from our usual policy, as we feel that if your customers are 
entitled to get any beet pulp at all, they are entitled to get it at the same price as 
anybody else, or at least with no greater addition to the price than a fair brokerage 
or commission to yourselves. 

****** * 

Now, if you feel that you can trust us with the name of your customer who is to get 
this pulp, and if we find it is not a party who has already bought direct from us and 
has had his full allotment, we would be willing to sell you two or three cars, but 
will sell it to you at the regular price, with the understanding that you will not add 
mere than $1 a ton to the price. If, on the other hand, the p^rty had already had pulp 
either from us or from some other source and has had more than he is entitled to get, 
we believe you will agree we would be justified in asking him to be satisfied and let 
some one else get what they are entitled to. 

The basis for deciding the quantity of dried beet pulp to which 
their various customers were entitled was the quantity such cus- 
tomers had purchased in the past. A letter from tne Larrowe 
Milling Co. to the Commission dated March 1, 1921, states: 

if a dealer who had only purchased two cars in a section during past years inquired 
of us for three or four cars at one time, we naturally suspected that he did not want 
this for his usual normal retail business, but was trying to buy some beet pulp to sell 
to outside points, and in such cases we felt it only proper to decline to make the offer. 

According to this letter the Larrowe Milling Co. is no longer — 

making any allotment of beet pulp to various customers, but are selling any reputable 
dealer that inquires. The supply at the present time is ample for all demands and 
there is no necessity for restriction. 
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Cane blackstrap molasses. — The use of sweet feeds has in- 
creased very rapidly in the last 10 or 15 years. This gain in popu- 
larity on the part oi these feeds has been attended by a corresponding 
increase in the supply of cane blackstrap molasses, which is an 
essential material used in their manufacture. Ten to fifteen years 
ago the available suppljr of blackstrap amounted to about 500,000 
tons annually, but has since increased to over 1,100,000 tons. This 
has been in the past used more largely in distilling alcohol than in 
th.e manufacture of animal feeds. However, in years when other 
materials for distUlation can be bought for less than feed manufac- 
turers are willing to pay for blackstrap, its use in sweet feeds 
increases. 

The importation of Cuban blackstrap has so far been in the hands 
of the alcohol manufacturers. Prior to 1915 the Cuba Distilling Co., 
a subsidiary of the United States Industrial Alcohol Co., practically 
dominated the business of importing Cuban blackstrap molasses. 
The United States Industrial Alcohol Co. was in its turn a subsidiary 
of the Distilling Co. of America. In 1915, however, the United States 
Industrial Alcohol Co.'s stock owned by the Distilling Co. of America 
w^as sold to Rockefeller interests. 

In March, 1919, the Distillers Securities Corporation, which 
controlled the Distilling Co. of America, changed its name to the 
TJ. S. Food Products (x>rporation, and annoimced its intention to 
begin the manufacture of various foods and feed products. In 
carrying out this purpose it acquired in the following August the 
entire capital stock of the Sugar Products Co., importers of molasses, 
and several other English and Canadian importmg companies. It 
at once began a campaign for a share in the Cuban import business. 
This campaign has apparently been attended with more or less 
bitterness Decause of the resistance offered bv the Cuba DistUfing Co. 
It appears, however, that the subsidiaries oi the U. S. Food Products 
Corporation have succeeded in making contracts and acquiring 
facilities for transportation and storage in Cuba that will enable 
them to secure a part of the blackstrap available for exportation. 

Whether this increase in competition for the suppUes of blackstrap 
obtained from Cuba wUl result in rendering larger suppUes available 
for manufacturers of feeds in the United States, or in lower prices 
for such supplies, can not be foreseen. 

As a result of the increased demand for alcohol and the higher 
price of feed grains on account of the war, the price of blackstrap 

Said by the jobbers who sold to manufacturers of feed, more than 
oubled from 1915 to 1918. In 1915 they had paid but little over 
6 cent^ a gallon, but in 1918 the price averaged over 15 cents. 
The following year, with the falling oflF in war demand, the average 
price was about 7 or 8 cents per gallon. 

This situation was entirely changed, however, in the early months 
of 1920. An extraordinary export demand for alcohol developed. 
The exports for January, 1920, are said to have been double tnose 
for any prior January. At the same time the demand for sweet 
feeds greatly increased. Coincident with the development of this 
increased demand occurred a railroad strike and other transporta- 
tion difficulties in Cuba. These conditions in connection with the 
heavy demand for sugar transportation because of the very high 
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prices of siu^ar practically halted for a time the transportation of 
molasses. Closely following the difficulties in land transportation 
came the losst of three molasses tank ships. 

The situation outlined in the preceding paragraph for a time made 
it practically impossible for the molasses jobbers to fill orders on 
contracts made with the sweet-feed manufacturers. As a result 
many of these manufacturers were seriously inconvenienced and 
some made charges of imfair treatment on the part of the jobbers 
with whom they had contracts. The prevailing conviction on the 
part of the feed manufacturers, however, appears to be that the 
jobbers throughout the period filled requests for shipments on con- 
tracts as fast as it was possible for them to obtain supplies. The 
acute situation in molasses above referred to had practically dis- 
appeared by July, 1920. 

Section 8. Trade practices. 

In the mixed-feed industry there have grown up certain practices 
which are regarded by some manufacturers as undesirable and which 
have an important bearing upon competition. Chief among these 
are the long-time contract and the guaranty against decliue. 

Long-time contracts. — Apparently the long-time contract is a 
result of competition, the seller, in an effort to take a customer from 
a competitor or to prevent a competitor from taking a customer from 
him, offering the goods to be delivered at a given price at some time 
in the future, often 90 to 120 days, payment being made at the time 
of delivery. Thus a customer is not only secured, but secured for 
some time. 

Among the manufacturers, generally, the long-time contract is not 
looked upon with favor. At the St. Louis convention of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers' Association, June 5-6, 1919, a resolution 
was adopted to the effect: 

That it ifl the opinion of the American Feed Manufacturers' Association that the 

Practice of making contracts for mixed feeds for delivery for a period longer than 60 
ays from date of contract should be dlBContinued, and that any member of the Associ- 
ation securing information that any other member of the Association is making such 
contracts be requested to report such information to the executive comndtt^ and 
that said executive committee endeavor to prevail upon such manufacturers making 
such contracts to discontinue such practices. 

Many members, however, did not conform to the resolution and 
under date of December 17, 1919, the executive committee advised 
the secretary* to notify all members that the committee would — 

offer no criticism of any manufacturer who feels compelled to book sales of mixed 
feed for shipment not to exceed 90 days from date of sale. 

This form of contract, however, is capable of reacting upon the 
seller, as is illustrated by the experience of the Como Mills, St. Louis,. 
Mo. In the past their customers had for a number of years taken 
only from 30 per cent to 40 per cent of their contracted tonnage. In 
1917, however, by the end of the first four months of the year, due 
to the rapidly advancing market, the purchasers had called for more 
than 68 per cent of the total tonnage contracted for. The Como 
Mills then issued a statement to its customers, pointing out the facts 
and notifying them that the company could not supply the fuU ton- 
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nage demanded by the contracts. One of the paragraphs of the 
announcement read as follows: 

Facts have shown that custom and usage compel the seller to sell a laige amount of 
tonnage in order to receive a reasonable quantity of specifications to operate his null. 
We have abided by the la^ of custom and usage and the spirit of cur contract and will 
continue to do so. Just what percentage of the tonnage contracted for we will be 
able to deliver, we are, of course, not yet in a position to say, but it will probably be 
in the neighborhood of 50 per cent of the total amount of tonoage contractea for, wmch, 
by comparison with the figures stated above, you will see is greatly in excess of any 
amount we have heretofore been called upon to deliver. 

Guaranty against price decune.— Guaranteeing prices against 
decline is practiced in one form or Another by many feed manu- 
facturers. Some guarantee their prices to date of shipment, others 
for a definite period of time, such as for six months. Other manufac- 
turers adopt the pohcy of repricing orders in lieu of openly guaranteeing 
against decline. The price policies of some maniuacturers are very 
elastic, and even where oraers have been booked and shipments 
made the prices have been cut upon the request or the demand of 
the purchasers. 

It is alleged bj some that the practice, in so far as the feed business 
is concerned, ongmated with the big cereal mills which in early days 
flooded the country with salesmen who would guarantee customers 
against decline; that thejr introduced the practice, as they could 
better afford to take the risk, since they were selling comparatively 
unimportant by-products of their mills. 

Despite the possibility of the market going against him, the seller, 
especially a large manufacturer who has a by-product which goes 
into mixed feeds, assumes this risk for several reasons. The buyer 
may be obliged to hold the product for some time before he entirely 
disposes of it. He desires to make a contract, therefore, which in- 
sures him against loss, in the event of the market going down in the 
meantime. Secondly, the demand for feeds is more or less seasonal, 
and in order to spread his business over the year and create a more 
nearly constant (temand, the seller seeks to encourage buying out of 
season through the inducement of a price guaranty against decline. 
Furthermore, the manufacturers claim that the custom tends to in- 
sure continuous factory operation and enables the manufacturer to 
take advantage of the buyer^s storage facilities where his own are 
limited, thus m a manner oflFsetting expense of the guaranty when 
prices decline. 

There are, on the other hand, objections to this practice, and, as 
is the case with long-time contracts, many of the feed manufacturers 
object to the guaranty against decline. The American Feed Manu- 
facturers' Association at its St. Louis convention June 6, 1919, passed 
a resolution opposing the guaranty against decline, as follows: 

That it is the opinion of the American Feed Manufacturers' Association that the 
practice of selling mixed feeds on long-time contracts embodying a provision guaran- 
teeing price, thereby protecting purchaser against market decline, is incompatible 
with present-day merchandising standards; that members of this Association are ur^ed 
to discontinue such practices; that any member of the Association securing information 
to the effect that any other member of the Association is making such contracts, be 
requested to report such information to the executive committee of the Association 
and that said executive committee endeavor to prevail upon such manufacturers 
making such contracts to discontinue such practices. 
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The majority of manufacturers visited by representatives of the 
Commission did not hesitate to condemn the practice of guaranteeing^ 
against decline, although most of them resort to it. 

The views of a number of feed manufacturers on the subject are 
given in the following paragraphs. The statements do not purport 
to be exact quotations but give the substance of the views expressed 
as found in the reports of the field agents of the Commission. 

Speaking of guaranty against decnne, H. L. McGeorge, secretary 
and sales manager of the Royal Feed & Milling Co., Memphis, Tenn.- 
said in substance : 

We condemn the price guaranty absolutely — have nothing in its favor to say — ^never 
do it except to hold a good customer. Guaranteeing is principally done by manufac- 
turers of cereals — oatmeal — ^who manufacture feeds as a side line to absorb their oat 
hulls. It is possible to recoup the loss by raising the price. We usually add a dollar 
a ton to sales on which we make a price guaranty. Reducing the quality by using 
cheaper ingredients has been tried but competition has regulated this. 

E. H. Waldrop, president of the Waldrop-Estes Grain Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., disapproves of the practice: 

It is a very poor practice for both parties. It tempts the dealer to buy larger quan- 
tities than he otherwise would and aside from the speculative features, he stores the 
bought feeds, and they stand too long in storage ana deteriorate in quality. 

Will A. Hall, sales manager of the International Sugar Feed Co., 
No. 2, Memphis, Tenn.; expressed a similar view: 

We guarantee prices to meet competition, but we would not do this were it not to 
meet competition. It is objectionable because it is unfair competition — ^it involves 
rebates and the controlling of markets. It controls markets through one agency of 
distribution. For example, suppose I had a customer in a town to whom I gave 
rebates, price reductions, until his competitors could not sell at a profit on their prod- 
ucts — he would control that market, we guarantee our prices against decline in the 
market because our competitors do. The practice is prevalent with the big factors, 
the big operators, all of the big ones. It is done in tne hope to gain the customer's 
order ana gotwd will. The manufacturer is the loser by it. He can not recoup such 
losses. Recouping can't be done by raising the general level of prices. 

H. G. Atwood, president of the American Milling Co., Peoria, 111., 
spoke unfavorably of the practice: 

I am absolutely opposed to guaranteeing against decline, because in selling a lai^e 
tonnage guaranteed against decline, in order that the manufacturer may protect himself 
he will necessarily have to buy his raw materials to cover his sales. There is no way 
of having his purchases of raw materials guaranteed; while in selling a lar^e tonnage 
of manufactured feed, if prices should advance, he is required to fill all his sales; if 
prices are reduced to a considerable extent, his orders will either be canceled or it 
will be necessary to reprice them to the basis of the market. For instance, if a manu- 
facturer guarantees against his own decline and the market goes down, the dealer 
will buy other brands of feed and refuse to take his original contracts. This will 
mean a heavy loss to the manufacturer, and if he is at all unscrupulous, he will natur- 
ally reduce the quality of the feed. 

J. A. O'Halloran, general manager of the Champion Milling & 
Grain Co., Lyons, Iowa, opposed the guaranty against decline: 

I do not think guaranty against decline a good practice, because when you make a 
price, you undertake to cover. Prices ought to be based as nearly as possible on raw 
materials. The market may decline so far that all profit is eaten up. Besides, you 
would be selling the stuff at a loss, because in the event that you cover at high prices 
for raw materials, that naturally would be the result. When you ^arantee against 
decline, you are not making a definite price. You are taking all the risk and the buyer 
is taking none. 

John B. Edgar, president and general manager of Edgar-Morgan 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., expressed the hope that the custom of guaran- 
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teeing against decline would be abolished, also speaking of the^ custom 
as foflows: 

Guaranteeing prices means that you must give yourself a larger margin of profit in 
order to insure your own profits; you must charge more on all prices to insure the 
rifik you take in guaranteeing, which means that the consumer has to pay more for 
goods. On an advancing market manufacturers will deliver a cheaper grade of goods 
because the buyer won't kick, knowing that he can sell, because the goods are in 
demand. To guarantee prices exaggerates, intensifies this evil. 

W. F. Lippert, vice president in charge of sales of the Chas. A. 
Kxause Millmg Co., does not guarantee against decline and is opposed 
to the practice for the following reasons : 

We do not guarantee against decline. Perhaps we lose a lot of business by it^ but 
we are willing to lose it. Guaranteeing against decline works only one way and this 
is a bad rule. It works always in favor of the buyer, because if we buy the raw mater- 
ials at the time of sale and the market goes down, we don't get any benefit in the 
decline of the raw material and we lose. If we defer buying the raw material at the 
time of sale and the price of the raw materials goes up, we don't get any benefit of an 
advanced price in our finished product and therefore we again lose. The only way 
a manufacturer can possibly come out even when guaranteeing against decline is not 
to reduce his own price regardless of changes in the market; or else be a very fortuhate 
gambler; or work on an extraordinary margin in order to coyer the increased risk. 
We do not r^ard guaranteeing against decline as fair competition. 

On the other hand, R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., Chicago, 111., 
defends the practice : 

When I guarantee against decline, that is my best answer to price cutters. It is my 
only weapon against price cutting. 

Another thing, the only way to get people to buy in the summer time is to give them 
some assurance; otherwise we would nave to shut down our plant and everyone woul4 
want feed in September and October and we should be able to run only a few months 
a year. Before we started to guarantee our prices, we had to get them so low in the 
spring that we lost large sums of money and some one' had to pay for these losses later. 
Any device that will keep our plants going, even if we only break even, is useful to 
the community. I can give my employees employment and stabilize prices. 

The contract guaranteeing against decline and made on a long- 
time basis is also offered witn the imderstanding that the purchaser 
may at any time cancel any portion of the purchase which ne deems 
advisable, an inducement which obviously has an important bearing 
iipon competition and attracts trade to the concern that can make 
the offer. Having thus the privilege of canceling as much of the 
contract or order as he wishes, the purchaser is quite likely to over- 
state his requirements and cancel the overplus before the expiration 
of the contract. The seller, knowing this, permits him to contract 
for any quantity he likes, in order to secure the business. 

On the whole, apparently the practice of guaranteeing against de- 
cline is one which the majority of manufacturers would be glad to 
abolish, but the competition of certain concerns, which are conven- 
iently situated, results in others also resorting to it. 

Overages. — ^A number of feed manufacturers engage in the prac- 
tice of charging ^^ overages.^' A feed dealer who has, the exclusive sale 
of a manufacturer's feeds in a given territory may agree that other 
dealers in his territory be allowed to handle the same feeds provided 
he receives a fee or commission on each ton sold to such dealers. In 
such cases the manufacturer bills the feed to the new dealers at an 
advance over the price charged the regular dealer and remits to the 
latter the amount of this overage. This extra charge, or overage, is 
frequently as high as $1 per ton and at times as much as $2 per ton. 
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The purpose of the practice, it is alleged, is to protect the regular 
dealer, who is presumed to have built up a demand for the feed. It 
also serves to secure another outlet for the mailu;facturer's product. 

The new dealers rarely are aware of the fact that they pay this 
overage, which is remitted to their competitors. Manufacturers fol- 
lowing the practice take care to see that dealers who are charged 
overages do not receive the regular price lists, but receive instead 
quotations which include the overage. The question niay be raised 
as to whether or not this is a price discrimination. The Commission 
has taken steps to determine whether it is in violation of section 2 of 
the Clayton Act or section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Premiums given with mixed feeds. — ^At least one mixed-feed 
manufacturer puts a coupon in each bag of his feeds. These coupons 
are exchanged by this company, for various articles, such as milk 
testers, scales, cmnaware, cooking utensils, etc. 

Section 9. Other practices. 

Misbranding, giving short weight, refilling branded ba^ with 
inferior feeds, and adulteration occasionally occur here and there, 
but not to such an extent that the cases which do arise can be said to 
pervade the industry or to be the result of combined eflForts on the 
part of manufacturers, jobbers, or dealers. 

More or less resort is also had to the use of '' alternate brands." 
That is, a manufacturer may put feeds made from the same formula 
upon the market under two or three different brand names, the pur- 
pose being to win trade by appearing to give exclusive sales of a 
brand to a certain dealer. In cases where the identity of these 
brands is kept secret the practice may be undesirable if not pernicious, 
as a consumer finding that a given brand is not suitable for feeding to 
his stock may purchase exactly the same feed under a different name 
from the same or a different dealer and believe that 'he is getting a 
different feed. If the facts are clearly known to both dealer and 
consumer the practice is not serious, as the dealer knows that he is 
selling the same feed under a different name from that, under which a 
competitor is selling it; and the consumer is not misled into buying 
it in the belief that ne is purchasing a different feed. Unfortunately, 
the facts are not always made clear and the practice then becomes 
reprehensible. 

Section 10. Summary. 

As previously pointed out, there is competition between the ready- 
mixed and home-mixed feeds. If prices of the ready-mixed feeds 
become too hi^h as compared with the prices of straight feeds, farmers 
will tend to do their own mixing to a greater extent than usual. 
This potential competition serves to keep the prices of ready-mixed 
and strairfit feeds in line with each other on the basis of their feed 
utility. The possibility of home mixing and the wide variety of 
commodities which may be substituted for any particular feed or 
ingredient thereof operate in no small degree to prevent unreasonable 
prices, and probably also prevent attempts on the part of producers 
of' f eedingstuffs to organize and combine to obtain price control. ~ 

Because of the great variety of the products which are thus used 
both for home mixing and in ready-mixed feeds artificial control of 
the f eedingstuffs market is probably much more difficult to accoikplish 
than in the case of some commodities. While there are fairly good 
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substitutes for manv commodities, there is perhaps no branch of 
commerce in which the substitution of various commodities, either in 
whole or in part, for others, can afford equally satisfactory results. 
In the case of feedingstuffs it may often be true that the substitute 
proves equal or superior to a commodity ordinarily employed. 

Monopolistic control of the feedstuffs market from the standpoint 
of prices therefore would require a huge organization with wide 
ramifications, because not alone one feedstuff or class of feedstuffs 
must be controlled but also a great many others which might be 
substituted therefor. Any such organization would clearlv be most 
difficult and probably impossible to effectuate. It also follows, in 
the absence of such complete control, that combinations of manu- 
facturers in particular lines are perhaps less harmful than in other 
industries because the possibility of the substitution of other in- 

fredients and feeds for those controDed by the association or com- 
ination' sets a practical limit to the extent to which prices can be 
raised by a combination of any single group of feed manufacturers. 

Three important bv-products of other industries — com gluten feed, 
dried beet pulp, and blackstrap molasses — which are of high value 
to the animal feed industry, are controlled by a few concerns. 

In the case of corn gluten feed, while the prices are practically the 
same or on the same basis for all manufacturers, the situation appar- 
ently is not one of prearrangement between the producers, but the 
result of one concern, the Com Products Refining Co., dominating 
the market through producing more than 50 per cent of the output. 

Dried beet pulp is largely in the hands of one concern, the Larrowe 
Milling Co., but it does not produce the commodity, and while it has 
contracts for the great bulk of the output of the beet sugar factories 
other concerns are in the market and secure contracts in competition 
with the dominant company. 

In the case of blackstrap molasses, a few large companies import 
the bulk of the quantity that comes into the United States, but 
among these concerns there seems to be active competition. 



Chapter VIII. 
THE REGULATION OF THE FEED INDUSTRY. 

Section 1. State and Federal laws. 

The first law regulating the sale of f eedingstuflFs was enacted by 
Connecticut in 1895. Shortly thereafter other States began enacting 
such laws until it now appears that all except New Mexico have 
passed statutes which regulate to a greater or less extent the manner 
in which feedingstuffs shall be sold or offered for sale within their 
respective States. In some of the States feed laws have only recentlv 
been enacted. Forty-one States have laws pertaining specifically to 
animal feeds. The other six, namely, Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Montana, and Nevada, while not having such specific statutes, 
may regulate the sale of feedingstuffs under provision of their pure- 
food laws, which laws are patterned after the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act of 1906. Only a relatively small quantity of commercial feeds 
are distributed in these latter States. It can be said, therefore, that 
in the States where commercial feedingstuffs are used to any great 
extent specific statutes to regulate their sale have been enacted. 

Purpose of feed laws. — ^While in most of the 41 States the 
feedingstuff laws vary in many of their provisions, the purposes for 
which such laws were adopted are generally the same. These pur- 
poses are: 

(1) To protect the purchaser against adulterated and inferior 
feedingstuns. 

(2) To give him information with respect to the composition of 
such feedingstuffs as are offered for sale. - 

(3) To protect the honest manufacturer and distributor of meri- 
torious feeds against dishonest competition. 

Feed laws generally uniform in essential provlsions. — 
The important provisions which are found in most of the State feed 
laws by which it is sought to secure such protection are those reauiring : 

(1) That every feedingstuff offered or exposed for sale witnin the 
State, except certain exempted commodities, such as the whole 
grains and nays, shall have first been registered by name, brand, or 
trade-mark. 

(2) That such registra,tion shall show the guaranteed chemical 
composition of the commodity in percentages of protein, fat, and 
fiber, and the common names of the ingredients.* 

(3) That the container of, or the tag accompanying each feed, with 
certain exceptions, shall show plainly the net weight, name, brand, 
or trade-mark of the commodity, and also the name and address of 
the manufacturer or person responsible for placing it on the market. 

(4) That such container or tag shall also show the minimum per 
cent of crude protein, the minimum per cent of crude fat, and the 
maximum per cent of crude fiber, and in some cases the minimum 
per cent of^ carbohydrates or nitrogen-free extract of eachfeeding- 

1 Some States also require the guaranteed chemical analysis to include the total carbohydrates or the 
nitrogen-free extract. 
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stuff, and also the specific name of each ingredient used in its manu- 
facture. 

(5) Not only must the purchaser be furnished with the above 
information, but such feed laws, furthermore, prescribe a system for 
inspecting, sampling, and analyzing feeds sold or offered for sale, by 
which it may be determined whether or not such feeds conform to 
their guaranteed composition. ^ 

(6) It is also provided in most of these States that the results of 
such inspections and analyses shall from time to time be made pubhc. 

This fatter provision is obviously an important one, inasmuch as 
the names of the brands or conmiodities and the manufacturers of 
the same are given in connection with the published results of each 
analysis, thereby enabling piu^chas^rs better to distinguish between 
superior and inferior feedingstuffs and between reliable and unre- 
liaole manufacturers. Such information in itself should react to the 
advantage of the honest manufacturer and to the disadvantage of 
those less reliable or honest. 

(7) Penalty provisions in most of the State feed laws h^ve been 
provided for the prosecution of those found guilty of any violation 
of these statutes. 

Prohibition of certain ingredients. — While it may be assumed 
that the enforcement of the above provisions (requiring that the con- 
tainer or label of a certain feed shall show its percentage content of 
{)rotein, fat, and fiber, and in some cases carbonydrates or nitrogen- 
ree extract, and also the names of the different ingredients), should 
afford the purchasers considerable protection against adulterated or 
injurious feedingstuffs, the statutes of a number of the States provide 
additional protection in this respect by making it specifically a vio- 
lation of the law to offer for sale feedingstuffs containing materials 
considered of little or no feediug value, or materials injurious to the 
health of animals. 

In order to limit, and in some instances to prevent, the sale of 
certain materials several States have laws which prohibit the use in 
feeds of certain specified ingredients. Thus, several States prohibit 
the use of rice hulls in feeds. A number of other States prohibit the 
use of certain specified low-grade feeds unless the percentages of such 
low-grade ingredients in the feed are specified or the percentage of 
each' ingredient in the feed is stated on tags or labels. Other varia- 
tions in such provisions might be cited as, for example, those which 
limit the percentage of fiber in a feed containing certain specified 
low-grade ingredients to 9 per cent with a narrow tolerance. 

The feedingstuffs laws in a majority of the States do not, however, 
specifically prohibit the use of any of these or other similar low-grade 
materials, it being contended that such materials have a place in the 
economy of f eedmg and that the purchaser is given sufficient pro- 
tection when the presence of these ingredients is stated on the con- 
tainer or label of a given feed with the guaranteed percentages of 
protein, fat, fiber, and sometimes carbonydrates or nitrogen-free 
extract. 

Variations of State feed laws.: — In addition to the specific 
provisions of the law, the feed-control officials, or the agencies to 
which they are responsible, promulgate rules and regulations deemed 
necessary to carry into effect the full intent and purpose of feeding- 
stuffs laws. These rules and regulations, as wdl as some of the 
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definite provisions of the law, vary in many particulars in the different 
States. Such variations relate principally to the requirements for 
tagging, labeling, and registering brands, methods of furnishing 
inspection samples, and in other ways that prescribe the manner in 
which the law shall be administered. 

Manufacturers and others interested in feed distribution and regu- 
lation lu-ge that more uniform provisions among the States would 
facilitate regulation and promote greater economy in the manufacture 
and sale of feedingstuffs. Manufacturers of feedingstuffs frequently 
ship their products into several States. In order to comply fully 
witn all the various registration, labeling, and other regulations 
governing the sale of such products in these States, they are fre- 
quently compelled to prepare and label their shipments in a different 
manner for different States. This obviously involves extra expense. 

Appucation of Federal Food and Deugs Act to feeds. — In 
addition to the feedingstuffs laws enacted in all of the principal com- 
mercial feed-consuming States, the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
applies to feeds for animals. With respect to animal feeds tnis act 
provides against misrepresentation of ingredients, of chemical con- 
stituents, of weight, and against the use of deleterious materials. 
Enforcement of the act is fidso provided for and is referred to below. 

Section 2. Administration of feed laws. 

The execution of feed laws is committed in the different States to 
various agencies previously created and administering other laws. In 
the maioritv of the States having feedingstuffs laws, their execution 
lies wim the board or department of agriculture, or with some 
division of such board or department, such as the bureau of chemistry 
or the commissioner of dau-ies and foods. In many of the States 
these laws are administered by their agricultm^al experiment stations. 

While the feed laws are administered by various agencies in differ- 
ent States, and there are certain other variations in methods of exe- 
cution, it is noted that the States quite uniformly emploj^ a staff of 
inspectors who in a manner prescribed by law or regulation collect 
samples of feeds sold or offered for sale. Such samples are forwarded 
to the State laboratories, where they are analyzed by chemists to 
determine their conformity to the guaranties under which they have 
been offered for sale. 

Federal inspection op feeds. — ^The Federal Food and Drugs Act 
is administered by the United States Bureau of Chemistry. The 
bureau, through its field inspectors, collects samples of feeds in 
various sections of the United States and sends them to its labora- 
tories, a number of which are located in the larger cities. These 
samples are then analyzed to determine whether or not they repre- 
sent feeds that have been misbranded or adulterated. If these 
inspections or analyses show that feeds are being sold in interstate 
commerce in violation of the food and drugs act, complaints are 
brought against the parties responsible and the accused parties are 
given a hearing under the criminal section of the act. The facts are 
passed on by the branch laboratory, the head of inspection district, 
the Bureau of Chemistry expert on feeds, and the chief or assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry or both. Many of the complaints 
result in prosecution. 
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Cooperation of State and Federal inspectors. — An important 
feature of the enforcement of the Federal Food and Drugs Act is the 
extent to which the state feed-control officials cooperate with those 
of the Federal (Jovemment in the detection of violations pf this 
Federal law. This cooperation is frequently required by State law. 
In many instances inspections of certain feeds are simultaneously 
made by the two agencies and identical samples examined by the 
State and Federal chemists^ and subsequent cases may be prosecuted 
under both the State and Federal laws. The value of this coopera- 
tion is illustrated in the following statement from a recent report 
made by the feed-control officials of Indiana on the enforcement of 
the feed, laws of that State : 

The cooperation with the United States Department of Agriculture whereby all the 
inspectors become official inspectors of feeding stuffs in Indiana under the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act through the appointment of the State chemist as Federal Inspector 
and Collaborating Chemist, has proven very valuable in the enforcement of the State 
law since it enables this department to prosecute the original shippers of interstate 
shipments directly and removes the necessity for prosecuting local dealers in cases 
where their only fault is lack of information other than the interstate shippers' guarantee. 

The Association of Feed Control Officials. — ^Cooperation 
between State and Federal feed-control officials in regulating intra- 
state and interstate commerce in feedingstuffs and in promoting 
more uniformity of administrative and regulaton^ metho(& is facili- 
tated through the Association of Feed Control Officials of the United 
States. This organization, composed of both State and Federal 
feed-control authorities, meets each year and discusses the various 
problems confronting the industry and recommends the adoption and 
observance . of such procedure as will tend to benefit tne whole 
industry and make regulation more uniform and effective. In these 
respects the pubUc interest has undoubtedly been served through 
the activities of this association. 

Section 3. Besults of feed-law enforcement. 

Introductory. — It is the purpose of this section to discuss the 

feneral character of the feedingstuffs that have been marketed in the 
Inited States during the past few years, and to indicate so far as is 
possible from available data the extent to which such feeds have con- 
tained substances tending to reduce or injuriously affect their feeding 
value, and to show the tendency to misbrand feeds or in other ways 
to violate feed laws. The apparent need for, and the efficiency of, 
the regulatory laws that have oeen enacted are also discussed. 

State feed laws, as explained above, usually require that the results 
of such analyses of feecungstuff samples as have oeen made, shall be 
published from time to time so as to show a comparison of the per- 
centages of protein, fat, fiber, and sometimes carbohydrates or mtro- 
gen free extract, determined by the analysis of each sample, with its 
guaranteed percentages, and to give also the names of the ingredient or 
ingredients identified, together with those certified as being present. 
Not all States ^ have published the results of their analyses of feeds, 
nor do all of the States issuing such information publish fuUy or in 
the same form the complete results of such analyses. 

s A notable example is Illinois. 
42976°— 21 12 
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Most of the States, however, have issued in summary form the 
results of their analyses of feedingstuflFs, such tests representing 
a wide range of inspections. Samples of practically all feeding- 
stuffs ^old within these States have been examined and, in some 
cases, especially where deficiencies have been suspected, several 
samples have been analyzed. The scope of this service is indicated 
by the fact that from 600 to 3,000 samples of feeds have been analyzed 
annually in each of the most important feed-consuming States during 
the past few years, one State having examined from 5,000 to 8,000 
each jear. 

It IS the results of these State analyses that furnish apparently the 
most comprehensive indication available of the general character and 
quality of the commercial feeds that have been placed upon the 
markets of the several States, and which show the nature and indicate 
the extent of such violations of feedingstuff laws as have occurred. 

Results of regulation in certain States. — ^Before giving a 
general review, however, of these past and present aspects of the 
commercial feed industry, a more detailed summary oi the results 
of feed regulation is provided in the following statements from 
annual reports of some of the State feed-control officials, and which 
may be regarded as more or less typical of the general situation 
reported by most of the States. 

Pennsylvania, — The first is from a 1919 Pennsylvania State 
report: 

It may be stated that jthe character of the feedingstuffs sold in the State during 
the year, as represented by the samples examined, was good and showed an improve- 
ment over the condition prevailing last year, especially with respect to the correct- 
ness of the guarantees for protein, fat, and fiber. There were a large proportion of 
'^ overages'' and a less number of samples representing sMpments guaranteed with 
both minimum and maximum guarantees, which in previous years upon analysis 
failed to meet the higher guarantees, thus being incorrectly labeled and misleading. 
Of the total number received 974 samples were found to be labeled with the guar- 
anteed analysis, and of this number 31 were found to be deficient in protein and 100 
in fat. There is, however, considerable room for improvement in the case of the 
mixed feeds, which included 718 samples out of the total number analyzed. Of this 
number of mixed feeds there were 259, or 36 per cent, of the samples where variations 
from the compositions claimed were found upon microscopical examinations. These 
variations were not as a rule of a serious nature and consisted for the most part 
of the absence of one or more claimed ingredients, the presence of additional ingre- 
dients, the substitution of one by-product for another, the presence of small amounts 
of rice hulls in five samples and of peanut hulls in three other samples. In addition to 
these discrepancies in composit^ion there were 139 samples which contained as 
ingredients either oat hulls, clipped oat by-product, oatmeal mill by-product, 
flax-plant refuse or cottonseed hulls, where the content of crude fiber was found 
upon analysis to materially exceed 10 per cent, the amount permitted in mixed 
feeds containing these ingredients. In a few cases excessive amounts of these low- 
grade feeding materials were used where, the excess fiber was found to be from 5 
to 12 per cent above the amount permitted. As a result of these variations from the 
certified analyses and compositions it became necessary during the year to order 
prosecutions in the case of 5 J per cent of the samples received where serious viola- 
tions of the law were found. 

South Carolina. — The results of the enforcement of the feed law 
in South Carolina are shown in a 1915 oflScial report of that State, 
from which the following is taken: 

The enforcement of the commercial feedstuffs law has at last become so effective 
that South Carolina, instead of being a notorious dumping ground for inferior mixed 
feeds and isike oats, as this territory was a few years at:o, is now regarded generally 
through the countiy as being one of the best protected States in the Union. At 
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firsi the department was confronted with the difficulty of shippers of such products 
resident in other States hiding under the cloa]& of interstate commerce. Now the 
commissioner, under the Federal law, is the collaborating State official, clothed 
with Federal authority, and this also is true of all inspectors and chemists employed 
under the State law. 

It is not very often necessary to institute proceedings under the United States law, 
but when it is necessary, in. order to cure a situation and put a stop to abuses, it is 
done without hesitancy, as some manufacturers and shippers have found to their 
regret. 

The character of feeds of all kinds now is much higher than ever before and honest 
competition has been fully established. This condition has been most cordially 
welcomed by high-class manufacturers and merchants alike. 

•N- « -N- « « « ^ 

During the year inspectors have visited 1,839 towns^ made inspections of 10,431 
stores, drew 1,072 samples of concentrated commercial feedstuns, 13 samples of 
com, 27 samples of grits,! 75 samples of corn meal, 23 samples of oats, and 76 samples 
of flour. 

Texas. — Some of the results of the Texas feed law were noted in a 
1917 bulletin of that State, as follows: 

(1) It has placed the feedingstuff trade on such a basis that mixtures of com chops, 
wheat bran, wheat shorts, cotton seed meal, and other products with' com bran, 
screenings, sweepings, cottonseed hulls and such materials, are now sold for what 
they really are and not as pure com chops, wheat bran, cottonseed meal, etc. 

(2) It has equalized and promoted uniformity in the selling price of feedings tuffs. 

(3) It has induced farmers and feeders to investigate the relative values of feeding- 
stuffs, and has thus increased the sale of feedingstuffs of known value. 

(4) It has prevented the sale of a number of worthless feedingstuffs. 
^5) It has encouraged the manufacturers to maintain a high standard. 

(6) It has prevented the shipment into the State of inferior feedingstuffs barred 
from, other States that have feedingstuffs laws. 

(7) It has prevented the sale of adulterated feeds as pure products. 

Michigan, — A 1919 bulletin published by the Michigan Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station discusses the results of the analysis of feeds 
in that State as follows: 

In the following tables are given the results of analyses of 1,530 feeds. 22 of which 
are not subject to license. Of the 1,508 licensed feeds 97 (6.4 per cent) were below 
guaranty in protein, 72 (4.8 per cent) were deficient in cmde fat, and 126 (8.4 per cent) 
contained an excess of crude fiber. These figures show a very satisfactory reduction 
in the number of violations of the feedingstuffs law. There has been a steady decrease 
each year in the number of feeds that have failed to conform to guaranty as is shown 
by the following table: 





Year ending July 1— 




1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Deficient in protein 


Per cent. 
15 

11.5 
9.9 


Per cent. 
11 
8 
15.1 


Per cent. 

8.3 

7.5 

12.5 


Per cent. 
6.4 


Deficient in crude fat 


4.8 


EiKoess of fiber '. 


8.4 







In making these computations the following allowances for variations from guaranty 
were made: Protein, 1 per cent; fat, 0.5 per cent; and fiber, 1 per cent. 

Indiana, — The following statement, taken from a 1919 report of the 
Indiana feed-control oflBlcials,^ will give some idea of the extent of the 
work done in enforcing the feed law of that State: 

Since July 1, 1907, inspectors have secured 31,647 official samples in the State, 
29,687 of which have been analyzed chemically and microscopically, 1,731 micro- 
scopically only, and 229 were discarded. 

* Bulletin No. 228, Commercial Feedingstuffs, Purdue University, Indiana, p. 15. 
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The following table gives in brief form the results obtained for each 
year in the same State: 

Table 35. — Summary of results of the ins^tion of feedingstuffs by the Indiana Feed 

Control Officials y in specified yeatb, 1907-1918. 



Number of samples secured 

Number of samples analyzed 

Per cent up to guaranty 

Per cent below guaranty in fat only.. . 
Per cent below guaranty in crude 

protein on ly 

Per cent below guaranty in both 

crude fat and crude protein 

Per cent misbranded as to presence of 

inferior ingredients * 



1907 » 



1,452 
57.2 
24.7 

13.9 

5.9 

9.9 



1911 1912 



2,303 

2.035 

75.3 

16.1 

7.5 

2.9 

3.2 



2,433 

2,349 

74.0 

17.6 

4.S 

2.4 

2.7 



1913 



2,903 

2,696 

79.7 

9.4 

6.0 

3.4 

4.0 



1914 



3,ia5 

2,943 

82.0 

9.6 

6.1 

2.3 

3.8 



1915 



3,775 

3,469 

79.4 

9.9 

8.3 

2.4 

3.8 



1916 



3,877 

3,535 

75.7 

8.1 

12.7 

3.3 

2.5 



1917 



3,058 

2,893 

68.9 

6.7 

9.1 

2.3 

12.6 



1918 



3,252 

3,039 

82.8 

3.5 

7.9 

2.2 

3.4 



I July 1, 1907, to July 1, 1908. 



* Includes samples examined microscopically. 



General character op feedingstuffs, — The results of the ad- 
ministration of the feedingstuff laws as reported by the diflFerent 
States indicate that the great bulk of the feeds that have been placed 
upon the markets of these States during the past few years have been 
found to be substantiallv equivalent to the guaranty under which 
they have been sold. A detailed study of tne summaries of feed 
analyses issued by the several States shows that while a considerable 
proportion of the samples analyzed revealed some degree of deficiency, 
such deficiencies for the most part did not materially reduce tne 
feeding value of the particular commodities involved. The great 
majority of the deficiencies involved samples found below the mini- 
mum guaranty in either protein or fat, or both, or above the maxi- 
mum guaranty in fiber. On the other hand, it was also noted that a 
much larger proportion of feed samples analyzed averaged substan- 
tially hi^er than their guaranty in protein and fat, and likewise 
below in fiber. 

A more definite indication of the general extent to which feeding- 
stuff samples comply with their guarantiei^ in this respect is the aver- 
age of all protein deficiencies and overages computed for five States, 
namely, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania 
' for the year 1918. In these States, of the 6,858 samples analyzed 
including both straight and mixed feed, 1,179, or 17.2 per cent, 
showed an average protein deficiency of 1.4 per cent, while 5,679 of 
these samples, or 82.8 per cent, showed an average of 2.1 per cent 
above their minimum guaranty in protein. In mese same States 
11.6 per cent of the samples were found to be deficient to the extent 
of 1 per cent or over in protein, and 88.4 per cent were found to be 1 
per cent or more above their minimum guarantv in protein. 

A similar study was made of the extent to which the fiber content 
exceeded the guaranty in representative tests in four of these States, 
Indiana not having reported such results for the year under consid- 
eration. A review of the analyses of 1,825 feed samples showed that 
663, or 36.3 per cent of the total number tested, exceeded their maxi- 
mum fiber guaranty by an average of 1.9 per cent, and were thus 
deficient in this particular, and 1,162, or 63.7 per cent, showed an 
average of 2.5 per cent below their maximum guaranty in fiber. 
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Straight and mixed feeds compared. — ^A similar test of the pro- 
tein deficiencies and overages was separately made for straight feeds 
and for mixed feeds. Such calculations snowed no consistent dif- 
ference in the average percentages of deficiencies and overages be- 
tween the two classes. 

There appears to be no great diflFerence between the straight and 
mixed feeds in the matter of the extent to which they have been 
misbranded or in other wavs have varied from the guaranties under 
which they have been sold. A number of the States, however, re- 
ported finding excessive amounts of cottonseed hulls in the cotton- 
seed meal sold in those States, resulting in this commodity showing 
an unusually high percentage of samples which were deficient. 

It was notea also that of the total of 244 judgments obtained 
against feed manufacturers by the United States Bureau of Chemistry 
from June 1, 1914, to December 31, 1919, on account of adulteration 
and misbranding of feedingstuffs, 137 of such judgments involved 
adulteration or misbranding of cottonseed meal. Most of these cases 
Ivere on account of this feedingstuff being misbranded, the actual 
percentage of protein being foimd below, or the fiber content above, 
the guaranty. 

Variations as to guaranteed ingredients. — ^A further study of 
the published results of the various State analyses of feeds shows 
that there has been a persistent tendency among feed manufacturers 
to offer for sale compounds in which one or more ingredients, not 
designated on the label or tag, have been used in addition to, or as a 
substitute for, one or more of the ingredients certified as being 
present. 

While these are technically cases of misbranding, it appears that 
in the majority of such instances the feeding value of the particular 
feed involved was not reduced thereby. The guaranteed percent- 
ages of protein, fat, and fiber were frec[uently maintained even 
though tne analysis showed some variations in ingredients. The 
ingredient or ingredients not designated were frequently equal in 
nutritive value to those for which they were substituted, as when 
hominy feed was substituted for corn feed meal. 

Effectt of feed laws. — It appears from a study of the reports 
of the administration of the State feedingstuff laws, and from all 
other information found to be applicable, that when and wherever 
a feedingstuff law has been enacted and enforced in a State there has 
followed, presumably as a consequence, a substantial improvement 
in the quality of the feeds offered for sale in that State. Feed-control 
ofiicials generally are in accord with this conclusion. Previously 
to or at me time of the enactment of a State law there was placed 
upon the markets of that State a much larger proportion of imerior, 
misbranded, or adulterated feedingstuffs than has since been de- 
tected. It may be said that in the States that are now enforcing 
such essential provisions of a feed law as were discussed above there 
are being found today comparatively few cases where feedingstuffs 
have been adulterated with substances considered deleterious or as 
having practically no nutritive value. In States where these laws 
are enforced such adulteration generally constitutes not over, and 
frequently less than, 1 per cent of all feed samples analyzed. 
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Section 4. Legislative activities of the American Feed Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Introductory. — ^As stated elsewhere, the American Feed Manu- 
facturers' Association was organized primarily to foster State and 
Federal le^slation believed to oe proper and to oppose laws thought 
to be inimical to the interests of its members. 

Representatives of this association are usually found at State capi- 
tals, and also at Washington, whenever legislation affecting the feed 
industry is being considered. If the proposed bill is not in accord 
with the manuft-cturers' wishes, strenuous efforts to defeat it are 
made and a substitute bill to which the manufacturers subscribe is 
frequently offered. 

itiND OF LEGISLATION FAVORED BY THE ASSOCIATION. — ^A feed law, 

known as the Uniform Feed Law, is indorsed by the association. 
This law is similar to numerous laws already passed bv a number of 
States. It includes provisions for registration of brand.s and requires 
the statement of the ingredients and a guaranteed chemical analysis. 

It is reasonable to expect the manufacturers to support this or a 
similar law. It contains the provisions they profess to believe neces- 
sary for the protection of both purchasers and the industry. Further- 
more, it is highly desirable from the manufacturers' standpoint that 
the laws of the States be as uniform as possible. At the present time 
manufacturers must sell in accordance with the many mfferent pro- 
visions of State laws. It is claimed by them that this adds to the 
cost of feeds to the purchaser. 

Kind of legislation opposed by the association.— rin general 
it may be stated that any law differing markedly from the Uniform 
Feed Law is usually opposed by the association, rroposals to require 
the statement of the percentage of ingredients, factory inspection, 
the tag of distinctive color for feeds containing certain ingredients, 
and the statement of ingredients in order of their preponderance are 
opposed by this association.* 

It is undoubtedly a fact that the activities of the American Feed 
Manufacturers' Association have resulted in considerable benefit in 
so far as laws regulating the feed industry are concerned. It is also 
true that some proposed laws which would be detrimental to public 
interest have been defeated by their efforts. 

The activities of the association and of influential individual mem- 
bers in opposing or influencing feed legislation have at times been of 
doubtful propriety, to say the least. Thus a feed manufacturer had 
representatives oi his concern see a certain State feed-control official 
and ''play up to his vanity somewhat and show him a good deal of 
attention, with a view to securing his cooperation in having the 
legislature at its next session change the existing law." This course 
was believed to be effective, as this feed-control ofllcial some years 
earlier while connected with another State had, according to this same 
manufacturer, '^helped greatly in adjusting the difficulty in its legis- 
lature, and I believe it was purely on personal grounds." In another 
instance this same manufacturer, at the time hearings were being 
held on the so-called Gore amendment, instructed one of his assist- 

4 Certain members of the association do not oppose laws of this sort. In fact, a few have advocated them. 
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ants to have the company's customers at, certain towns wire the 
Member of Congress in whose district these towns were located pro- 
testing against the amendment. The manufactm*er wrote that he 
had been advised that this Congressman ''needs votes badly and pres- 
sure f^-om these towns will be very influential with him just at this 
time. If you have anybody in any of these towns who can put it 
up strong you had better have them do it Perhaps you had better 
work the telephone." 

Somewhat similar activities have occurred in the various States, 
particularly in New York, where the association, as well as many 
individual manufacturers, have been particularly active on legislative 
matters. 
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Appendix 1. 

EXPLANATION OF CHEMICAL TERMS. 

The following definitions and statements are extracted from Bul- 
letin 251 of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, published 
September, 1919. 

Protein J being the constituent of food which forms fieeh, muscle, hair, ligament, an i. 
other portions of the animal body, is of great importance. It replaces the wear and 
tear of the animal tissue and furnishes material for additional flesh. Besides fur- 
nishing material for tissue, protein may be burned in the body to produce heat or it 
may serve as a source of fat in case of a deficiency in carbohydrates and fat accom- 
panied by excess of protein. It is, however, a costly source of heat and fat. 

Value of protein. — ^Protein is the most expensive portion of a feedingstuff, and 
feedingstuffs rich in protein usually sell for a higher price than feedingstuffs low 
in protein. With a given feedingstuff, the more protein it contains the better its 
quality, cwnpared with other feedingstuffs of the same class. For example, cotton- 
seed meal containing 48 per cent protein is of better quality than cottonseed meal 
containing 45 per cent protein . A low protein content accompanied by a high content 
of crude fiber indicates that the cottonseed meal contains an excessive amount of hulls. 

The value of feedingstuffs of different kinds can not be compared on a protein basis 
alone. For example, a cottonseed meal containing 45 per cent of protein does not 
have five times the value of com chops containing 9 per cent protein. There are 
other constituents of both feedingstuffs (fat and nitrogen-free extract), which are of 
value to the animal, and com chops contain much more nitrogen-free extract than 
cottonseed meal. The digestibility of the constituents is also of importance. 

Fat (or etJier extract) is composed mainly of fats and oils in the case of concentrated 
commercial feedingstuffs, but with fodders and hays it is often composed to a consider- 
able extent of waxes, coloring matter, and other substances. Fat is used in the animal 
body as a source of body fat and to furnish heat and energy. The animal requires 
heat to keep its body warm and energy to run the animal mechanism, or to do the 
outside work. The beating of the heart, chewing, movements of the intestines, and 
the involuntary muscular movements require energy which is furnished by the oxida- 
tion of fats, carbohydrates, or protein. One pound of fat is equal to 2.25 pounds of 
carbohydrates. 

Value of fat. — ^Fat ranks next to protein in value as a feeding constituent. The 
more protein and fat a given feedingstuff contains the better its quality compared 
with other feedingstuffs of the same class. Cottonseed meal containing 55 per cent 
of protein and fat combined is of higher value than cottonseed meal containing 49 
per cent of protein and fat ccnnbined. Cottonseed meal is indeed often sold on the 
basis of its protein and fat content, as determined by chemical analysis. 

As with protein alone, however, two feeds of different kinds can not be compared 
on the basis of their content of protein and fat, since other factors enter into con- 
sideration. 

Crude fiber is the proportion of the plant which resists the intense action of acids 
and alkalies. It consists mostly of the cell walls and woody fiber of the plant, and 
is Hie most indigestible part of the feedingstuff. By means of fermentation in the 
intestines, crude fiber is digested to some extent by animals which chew the cud. 
The operation, however, consumes so much energy that a large proportion of the 
value of the crude fiber is taken up by the process of digestion. Hays and fodders 
and other roughage generally contain much crude fiber, but concentrated feeding- 
stuffs contain comparatively small quantities of it. 

Value of crude fiber. — Crude fiber is the woody and less digestible portiori of a feed- 
ingstuff. The more crude fiber a feedingstuff contains the poorer its qimlity com- 
pared with otlier feedingstuffs of the same class. Feeding materials of low commer- 
cial value and of low value to the animal, such as straw, cottonseed hulls, rice hulls, 
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oat hulls, corncobs, etc., contain large quantities of crude fiber, and their addition 
to a concentrated feedingstuff increases its content of crude fiber. Thus, if the crude 
fiber in cottonseed meal exceeds certain limits, it indicates that the meal is adul- 
terated with cottonseed hulls. In a similar way, crude fiber in excess of a given 
maximum indicates corncobs or com bran in com chops; rice hulls in rice bran, 
and so on. The amount of crude fiber is a much more sensitive indication of the 
low quality or of adulteration than the protein and fat, since the adulterants generally 
contain large percentages of crude fiber. 

To repeat, tne more cmde fiber a feedingstuff contains the poorer its quality com- 
pared with other feedingstuffs of the same class. This also holds good in comparing 
leedingstuffs of different kinds, but not entirely; we must also consider the protein 
and fat content of the two kinds of feedingstuns. Thus, wheat bran contains con- 
siderably more crude fiber than com chops, but has a higher value when protein is 
worth more than fat and nitrogen-free extract. 

Ash is the residue left when Ihe plant is burned. It represents mostly the mineral 
portion of the plant and the portion which comes from the soil, although a part of the 
ingredients withdrawn from, the soil are volatilized during combustion. Nitrogen 
particularly is driven out completely. Ash is valuable to the animal, inasmuch as 
it furnishes material for bone, and some constituents of it, particularly the phosphoric 
acid and sulphur, are essential constituents of the animal cell. 

Value of ash. — ^Ash is necessarily present in feedingstuffs. An excessive amount 
indicates contamination with dirt, sand, or other mineral matter. Too little adi in 
the ration may give rise to disorders, especially in young animals. 

Nitrogenrfree extract [N. F. E.] is composed of starch, sugar, dextrin, and other sub- 
stances of a similar nature. These substances are n^oetly carbohydrates; that is, they 
contain carbon and hydrogen and oxygen in proportion to form water. Cmde fiber 
is also composed largely of carbohydrates. 

Value of nitrogeMree extract. — The nitrogen-free extract of most concentrated com- 
mercial feedingstuffs, such as com chops, wheat bran, cottonseed meal, Kafir, etc., is 
comi)osed largely of sugars and starches which are readily digested and have con- 
siderable value to the animal. 

The nitrogen-free extract of wheat skins, com bran, com cobs, rice hulls, hays and 
straws, and similar feedingstuffs, is composed mostly of other substances than sugar 
and starch, and has a lower value to animals. The nitrogen-free extract of these 
two kinds of feedingstuffs, therefore, can not be compared (urectly. 

In general, we may say that the more protein, fat, and nitrogen-free extract and the 
les^ cmde fiber and ash a given feed contains, compared wim other feedingstuffs of 
the same kind, the better the quality. 

The same statement also holds in comparing feedingstuffs of different kinds, but not 
altogether, since in comparing feedingstuffs of different kinds we must also consider 
the digestibility and the productive value of the digested materials. 

Carbohydrate is a collective term applied to cmde fiber and nitrogen-free extract. 



Appendix 2. 

DEFINITIONS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS. 

[Adopted by the Associaticm of Feed Control Officials of the United States.] 

Meal is the clean, sound, ground product of the entire grain, cereal, or seed which 
it purports to represent. 

Chop is a ground or chopped feed composed of one or more different cereals or 
by-products thereof. If it bears a name descriptive of the kind of cereals, it must 
be made exclusively of the entire grains of those cereals. 

Alfalfa meal is the entire alfalfa hay ground, and does not contain an admixture 
of ground alfalfa straw or other foreign materials. 

Animal Products. 

Blood meal ia ground dried blood. 

Cracklings are the residue after partially extracting the fats and oils from the 
animal tissues. If they bear a name descriptive of their kind, composition, or origin, 
they must correspond thereto. 

Dipester tankage is the residue from animal tissues, exclusive of hoof and horn, 
specially prepared for feeding purposes by tanking imder live steam, drying imder 
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higfh heat, and suitable grinding. If it contains more than 10 per cent of phosphoric 
acid (P2 65) it must be designated digester meat and bone tankage. 

Meat scrap and meat meal are the ground residues from animal tissues exclusive 
of hoof and norn. If they contain more than 10 per cent of phosphoric acid (P2 O5) 
they must be designated meat and bone scrap and meat and bone meal. If they bear 
a name descriptive of their land, composition, or origin, they must correspond thereto. 

Barley Products. 

Barley hvMa are the outer chaffy coverings of the barley grain. 

Barley feed \s the entire by-product resulting from the manufacture of pearl barley 
from clean barley. 

Barl^-misced/e^d is the entire offal from the milling of barley flour from clean barley 
and is composed of barley hulls and barley middlings. 

Brewers' and Distillers' Products. 

Brewers* dried grains are the properly dried residue from cereals obtained in the 
manufacture of beer. 

Distillers' dried grains are the dried residue from cereals obtained in the manufacture 
of alcohol and distilled liquors. The product shall bear the designation indicating 
the cereal predominating. 

Distillers* com solubles j a by-product from the manufacture of alcohol from com, 
is a mash liquor concentrated after the removal of the alcohol and wet grains. 

Distillers* com and rye solubles^ a by-product from the manufacture of alcohol from 
com and rye, is a mash liquor concentrated after the removal of the alcohol and wet 
grains. 

Distillers* rye solubles, a by-product from the manufacture of alcohol from rye, is a 
mash liquor concentrated after the removal of the alcohol and wet grains. 

Malt sprouts are tibe sprouts of the barley grain. If the sprouts are derived from any 
other malted cereal, the source must be designated. 

BucxwHBAT Products. 

Buckwheat shorts or buckwheat middlings are that portion of the buckwheat grain 
immediately inside of the hull after separation from the flour. 

Corn Products. 

Com bran is the outer coating of the com kernel. 

Com feed m£al is the by-product obtained in the manufacture of cracked com, with 
or without aspiration products added to the sif tings, and is also the by-product obtained 
in the manufacture of table meal from the whole grain by the non-degerminating 
process. 

Com germ meal is a product in the manufacture of starch, glucose, and other com 
products, and is the germ layer from which part of the com oil has been extracted . 

Grits are the hard, flinty portions of Indian com, without hulls andigferms. 

Com gluten meal is that part of commercial shelled com that remains after the 
separation of the larger part of the starch, the germ, and the bran by the processes 
employed in the manufacture of cornstarch and glucose. It may or may not contain 
com solubles. 

Com gluten feed is that portion of commercial shelled com that remains after the 
separation of the larger part of the starch and the germs by the processes employed in 
the manufacture of cornstarch and glucose. It may or may not contain com solubles. 

Hominy feed f hominy mealy or hominy chop is the kiln-dned mixture of the mill-run 
bran coating, the mill-run germ, with or without a partial extraction of tiie oil and a 
part of the starchy portion of the white com kernel obtained in the manufacture of 
hominy, hominy grite, and corn meal by the degerminatine; process. 

Yellow hominy feed, yellow hominy mealy or yellow hominy Stop is a kiln-dried mixture 
of the mill-run bran coating, the mill-run germ, with or witJiout a partial extraction 
of the oil and a part of the starchy portion of the yellow com kernel obtained in the 
manufacture of yellow hominy grits and yellow com meal by the degerminating 
process. 

Oil Cake. 

Oil cake is the residual cake obtained after extraction of part of the oil by crushing, 
cooking and hydraulic pressure from seeds screened and cleaned of weed seeds and 
other foreign materials by the most improved commercial processes . When jused alone 
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the term ^'oil cake" shall he understaod to designate the product oh tamed from 
partially extracted, screened, and cleaned flaxseed. When used to cover any other 
product, the name.of the seed from which it is obtained shall be prefixed to * * oil-cake . * * 
Ground oil cake is the product obtained by grinding oil cake, "^en used alone, 
the term * 'ground oif cake" shall be understood to designate the product obtained 
from partially extracted, screened, and cleaned flaxseed. "WTien used to cover any 
other product, the name of the seed from which it is obtained shall be prefixed to 
"ground oil cake. " 

Cottonseed Products. 

Cottonseed meal is a product of the cottonseed only, composed principally of the 
kernel with such portion of the hull as is necessary in the manufecture of oil ; provided 
that nothing shall be recognized as cottonseed meal that does not conform to the fore- 
going definition and that does not contain at least 36 per cent of protein. 

Choice cottonseed meal must be finely ground, not necessarily bolted, perfectly 
sound and sweet in odor, yellow, free from excess of lint, and must contain at least 
41 per cent of protein. 

Prime cottonseed meal must be finely ground, not necess&rily bolted, of sweet odor, 
reasonably bright in color, yellow, not brown or reddish, free from excess of lint, 
and must contain at least 38.6 per cent of protein. 

Good cottonseed meal must be finely ground, not necessarily bolted, of sweet odor, 
reasonably bright in color, and must contain at least 36 per cent of protein. 

Cottonseed feed is a mixture of cottonseed meal and cottonseed hulls, containing 
less than 36 per cent of protein. 

Cold pressed cottonseed is the product resulting from subjecting the whole unde- 
corticated cottonseed to the cold pressure process for the extraction of oil, and includes 
the entire cottonseed less the oil extracted. 

Ground cold pressed cottonseed is the ground product resulting from subjecting the 
whole undecorticated cottonseed to the cold pressure process for the extraction of 
oil, and includes the entire ground cottonseed less the oil extracted. 

Linseed and Flax Products. 

Linseed m^eal is the grouiid product obtained after extraction of part of the oil from 
ground flaxseed screened and cleaned of weed seeds and other foreign materials by 
the most improved commercial processes, provided that the final product shall not 
contain over 6 per cent of weed seeds and other foreign materials and provided further 
that no portion of the stated 6 per cent of weed seeds and other foreign materials shall 
be deliberately added. 

Oil meal is the ground product obtained after the extraction of part of the oil by 
crushing, cooking, and hvdraulic pressure, or by crushing, heating, and the use of 
solvents from seeds, which have been screened and cleaned of weed seeds and other 
foreign materials by the mdst improved commercial processes: When used alone 
the term ' ' oil meal ' shall be understood to designate Unseed meal as defined . When 
used to cover any other product the name of the seed from which it is obtained shall 
be prefixed to the words * ' oil meal. ' ' 

Old process oil meal is the ground product obtained after extraction of part of the 
oil by crushing, cooking, and hydraulic pressure from seeds screened and cleaned 
of weed seeds and other foreign materials by the most improved commercial processes. 
When used alone the term "old process oil meal'* shall be understood to designate 
linseed meal as defined, made by the old process. When used to cover any other 
product the name of the seed from which it is obtained shall be prefixed to ''old 
process oil meal. " 

New process oil meal is the ground product obtained after extraction of part of the 
oil by crushing, heating, and the use of solvents from seeds screened and cleaned 
of weed seeds and other foreign materials by the most improved commercial processes. 
When used alone the term "new process oil meal" shall be understood to designate 
Unseed meal as defined, made by the new process. When used to cover any other 
product the name of the seed from which it is obtained shall be prefixed to "new 
process oil meal. " 

Flax plant by-product is that portion of the flax plant remaining after the separation 
of the seed, the bast fiber and a portion of the sMves, and consists of flax shives, 
flax pods, broken and immature flax seeds, and the cortical tissues of the stem. 

Ground flaxseed or flaxseed meal is the product obtained by grinding flaxseed which 
has been screened and cleaned of weed seeds and other foreign materials by the most 
improved commercial processes, provided that the final product shall not contain 
over A per cent of weed seeds ana other foreign materials, and provided further that 
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no portion of the stated 4 per cent of weed seeds and other foreign materials shall 
be aeliberately added. 

Unscreened Jlajcseed oil feed is the ground product obtained after extraction of part 
of the oil from unscreened flaxseed by crushing, cooking, and hydraulic pressure, 
or by crushing, -heating, and the use of solventl. When ^Id mthout grinW the 
unground product shall be designated as *' unscreened flaxseed oil feed cake." 

Ingredients of unscreened flaxseed oil feed. — Ground cake from partially extracted 
flaxseed and foreign seeds (wheat, wild buckwheat, pigeon grass, wild mustard , 
etc.). 

Screenings oil feed is the ground product obtained after extraction of part of the 
oil by crushing, cooking, and hydraulic pressure, or by crushing, heating, and the 
use of solvents, from the smaller imperfect grains, weed seeds, and other foreign 
materials, having feeding value, separated in cleaning the grain. The name of the 
grain from which the screenings are separated shall be prefixed to *' screenings oil 
feed." 

Oat Products. 

Oat groats are the kernels of the oat berry. 

OaJb hulls are the outer chaffy coverings of the oat grain. 

Oat middlings are the floury portions of the oat groftt obtained in the milling of 
rolled oate. 

Oat shorts are the covering of the oat grain lying immediately inside the hull, being a 
fuzzy material carrying with it considerable portions of the fine floury part of the 
groat obtained in the milling of rolled oats. 

Clipped oat by-product is the resultant by-product obtained in the manufacture 
of clipped oats. It may contain Hght chaf^'^ material broken from the ends of the 
hulls, empty hulls, light, immature oats and dust. It must not contain an excessive 
amount of oat hulls. 

Peanut Products. 

Peanut-oil cake is the residue after the extraction of part of the oil by pressure or 
solvents from peanut kernels. 

Peanui-oil meal is the ground residue after the extraction of part of the oil from 
peanut kernels. * 

UvJiulled peanut oil feed is the ground. residue obtained after extraction of part of 
the oil from whole peanuts^ and the ingredients shall be designated as peanut meal 
and hulls. 

Rice Products. 

Rice bran is the cuticle beneath the hull. 

Rice hulls are the outer chaffy coverings of the rice grain. 

Rice polish is the finely powdered material obtained in polishing the kernel. 

Rye Products. 

» 

Rye middlings or rye feed consists of the products other than the flour obtained in 
the manufacture of the ordinary **100 per cent" rye flour from the rye grain which 
has been cleaned and scoured. 

Rye red dog flour consists of a mixture of low-grade flour, fine particles of bran and 
the fibrous offal from the * ' tail of the mill. ' ' 

Velvet Beak Products. 

Velvet-hean meal is ground velvet beans containing only an unavoidable trace of 
hulls or pods. 

Ground velvet bean and podiB the product derived by grinding velvet beans **in 
the pod." It contains no additional pods or other materials. 

Wheat Products. 

Wheat bran is the coarse outer coating of the wheat kernel as separated from cleaned 
and scoured wheat in the usual process of commercial milling. 

Standard middlings (red shorts or brown shorts) consists mostly of the fine particles 
of bran, germ, and very little of the fibrous offal obtained from the **tail of the mill.** 
This product must be obtained in the usual commercial process of milling. 

Gray shorts (grsky middlings or total shorts) consists of the fine particles of the outer 
bran, the inner or "bee-wing" bran, the germ, and the offal or fibrous material ob- 
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tained from the ^^tail of the mill.'^ This product must be obtained in the usual 
process of commercial milling. 

IRour middlings shall consist of standard middlings and red dog flour combined, 
in the proportions obtained in the usual process of milling. 

White snorts or white middlings consists of a small portion of the fine bran particles 
and the germ and a large portion of the fibrous offal obtained from the ** tail of the 
mill." This product must be obtained in the usual process of flour milling. 

Red dog flour consists of a mixture of low-grade flour, fine particles of bran, and the 
fibrous offal from the "tail of the mill." 

Wheat mixed feed (mill run wheat feed) consists of pure wheat bran and the gray 
or total shorts or flour middlings, combined in the proportions obtained in the usual 
process of commercial nulling. 

Wheat bran and standard middlings consist of the two commodities as defined above, 
mixed in the porportions obtained in the usual process of commercial milling. 

Screeninas consists of the smaller imperfect grains, weed seeds, and other foreign 
materials, having feeding value, separated in cleaning the grain. 

Scourings consists of such portions of the cuticle, brush, white caps, dust, smut, 
and other materials as are separated from the grain in the usual commercial process 
of scouring. 

(Note) If to any of the wheat or rye bv-product feeds there should be added screen- 
ings or scourings, as above defined, either ground or imground, bolted or unbolted, 
such brand shall be so registered, labeled, and sold as clearly to indicate this fact. 
The word "screenings" or "scourings," as the case may be, shall appear as a part 
of the name or brand and shall be printed in the same size and face of type as the 
remainder of the brand name. When the word "screenings" appears it is not neces- 
sary to show also on the labeling the word "scourings." 

Miscellaneous Products. 

Dried beet pulp is the material obtained by drying the residue from su^r beets 
which have been cleaned and freed from crowns, leaves, and sand,, and which have 
been extracted in» the process of manufacturing sugar. * 

Coconut oil meal ("copra oil meal") is the ground residue from the extraction of 
part of the oil from the dried meat of the coconut. 

Ivory nut meal is ground ivory nuts. 

Palm kernel oil meal is the ground residue from the extraction of part of the oil by 
pressure or solvents from the kernel of the fruit of Elaeis guineensis or Elaeis mala- 
nococca. 

Yeast or vinegar dried grains are the properly dried residue from the mixture of 
cereals, malt, and malt sprouts (sometimes cottonseed meal) obtained in the manu- 
feicture of yeast or vinegar, and consists of com or com and rye from which most of 
the starch has been extracted, together with malt added during the manufacturing 
process to change the starch to sugars, and malt sprouts (sometimes cottonseed meal) 
added during the manufacturing process to aid in filtering the residue from the wort 
and serve as a source of food supply for the yeast. 

TENTATIVE DEFINITIONS. 

41.12 'per cent protein cottonseed meal, choice (juality, must be finely ground, not 
necessarily bolted, perfectly sound, and sweet in odor; yellow, free from excess of 
lint, and by analysis must contain at least 41.12 per cent crude protein, equivalent 
to 8 per cent of ammonia.* 

Cottonseed meal not fulfilling the above requirements as to color, odor, or texture, 
shall be branded * ^ Off quality. 

S8.56 per cent protein cottonseed meal, prime quality, must be finely ground, not 
necessarily bolted, of sweet odor, reasonably bright in color, yellow, not brown or 
reddish, free from excess of hnt, and by analysis must contain at least 38.56 per cent 
crude protein, equivalent to 7 J per cent of ammonia.* 

Cottonseed meal not fulfilling the above requirements as to color, odor, or texture, 
shall be branded "Off quality. 

S6 per cent protein cottonseed meal, good quality, must be finely ground, not neces- 
sarily bolted, of sweet odor, reasonably bright in color, and by analysis must contain 
at least 36 per cent crude protein, equivalent to 7 per cent of ammonia.* 

Cottonseed meal not fulfilling the above requirements as to color, odor, or texture, 
shall be branded "Off quality." 

1 Adopted tentatively, final action to be taken at the next annual meeting. 
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Fish mefd shall be the dried, ground tissues of fish made from undecomposed fish, 
with or without the extraction of part of the oil.^ 

Fish residue meal shall be liie clean undecomposed residue from the manufacture 
of due or other fishery products and to be from nonoily fish.^ 

maltose process com gluten feed is the dried residue from d^germed com, after 
removal of starch in the manumcture of malt sirup.^ 

Ground barley is the entire product obtained by grinding clean, sound barley, con- 
taining not less than 90 per cent pure barley ana not more than 10 per cent of other 
grains, weed seeds, and other foreign material and not more than 6 per cent fiber: 
provided J That no portion of this stated 10 per cent of other grains, weed seeds, or foreign 
material shall be deliberately added.' 

Mixed feed barley is the entire product obtained by grinding country run barley 
containing not less than 75 per cent i)ure barley and not more than 25 per cent of 
other grains, weed seeds, and other foreign material: Provided, That no portion of this 
stated 25 per cent of other grains, weed seeds or foreign material shall be deliberately 
added. The ingredients must be stated as barley, other grains, weed seeds, and other 
foreign material.' 

Rice bran is the pericarp or bran layer of the rice ^[rain, with only such quantity 
of hull fragments as is unavoidable in the regular milling of rice.' 

Chopped alfalfa is the entire alfalfa hay, chopped, and not ground finely enough 
to become a meal. It must not contain an admixture of alfalfa straw or other foreign 
material.' 

Ear com chops is com and cob, chopped, without the husk, with not a greater pro- 
portion of cob than occurs in the ear com in its natural state.' 

Head chops consists of the entire head of the grain sor^ums, chopped, and should 
bear the name of the sorghum from which it is made. This includes, among others, 
kafir head chops, nulo head chops, feterita head chops, and sorghum head chops.' 

Head stems consists of the head of the grain sorghums, from wmch the grain has been 
removed, and should bear the name of the sorghum from which it is m^e.' 

* Adopted tentatively, final action to be taken at the next annual meeting. 
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Table 1. — Index numbers of wholesale prices ojf ^oups oj 10 straight Jeeds^ 12 commercial 
mixed JeedSj farm, productSj ahd all commodities^ by monthsy January ^ 1913, to June, 
1920 y inclusive} 





1913 


1914 


Month. 

• 


10 

straight 

fbeds. 


12 mixed 
feeds. 


Farm 

products 

group. 


AU 
commod- 
ities. 


10 

straight 

feeds. 


12 mixed 
feeds. 


Farm 

products 

group. 


AU 
commod- 
ities. 


January 


96 

95 

91 

• 91 

93 

96 

95 

107 

114 

108 

107 

108 


94 

94 

94 

94 

95 

96 

99 

103 

108 

108 

108 

106 


97 

97 

99 

97 

98 

99 

101 

101 

104 

103 

101 

101 


100 

100 

99 

98 

98 

100 

100 

101 

102 

101 

101 

99 


107 
108 
108 
108 
107 
108 
105 
112 
112 
107 
108 
108 


106 
104 
104 
107 
106 
106 
103 
110 
115 
109 
107 

ia5 


101 
102 
103 
103 
104 
104 
104 
109 
108 
103 
101 
99 


100 


February 


99 


March 


99 


April 


98 


May 


98 


June 


99 


July 


100 


August 


103 


September 


104 


October 


99 


November 


98 


December 


98 






Year 


100 


100 


100 


100 


108 


107 


103 


100 







Month. 



January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November, 
December. 

Year 



1915 



10 

straight 

feeds. 



116 
121 
116 
116 
114 
114* 
118 
120 
111 
107 
107 
111 



113 



12 mixed 
feeds. 



110 
115 
112 
112 
113 
112 
111 
112 
108 
104 
103 
105 



109 



Farm 

products 

group. 



102 
105 
105 
107 
109 
105 
106 
107 
103 
105 
102 
103 



105 



All 
commod- 
ities. 



99 
101 

99 
100 
101 

99 
101 
100 

99 
101 
103 
106 



101 



1916 



10 

straight 

feeds. 



114 
116 
111 
110 
108 
106 
108 
114 
120 
130 
147 
145 



120 



12 mixed 
feeds. 



109 
111 
110 
110 
110 
109 
110 
118 
123 
125 
140 
139 



118 



Farm 

products 

group. 



108 
109 
HI 
114 
116 
116 
118 
126 
131 
136 
146 
142 



122 



All 
commod- 
ities. 



110 
112 
114 
117 
118 
119 
119 
123 
128 
134 
144 
146 



124 



Month. 



January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 

Year 



1917 



10 

straight 

feeds. 



151 
153 
163 
185 
194 
188 
195 
204 
202 
204 
213 
221 



188 



12 mixed 
feeds. 



143 
150 
156 
177 
191 
187 
198 
217 
209 
207 
209 
213 



187 



Farm 

products 

group. 



148 
151 
163 
181 
197 
197 
199 
205 
204 
208 
212 
205 



189 



•^ AU 
commod- 
ities. 



151 
156 
161 
172 
182 
185 
186 
185 
183 
181 
183 
182 



176 



1918 



10 

straight 

feeds. 



223 
236 
232 
221 
206 
194 
192 
200 
207 
202 
202 
211 



210 



12 mixed 
feeds. 



215 
222 
230 
225 
219 
210 
215 
219 
220 
213 
209 
213 



218 



Farm 

products 

group. 



207 
208 
212 
217 
214 
217 
224 
230 
237 
224 
221 
222 



220 



All 
commod- 
. ities. 



185. 

186 

187 

190 

190 

193 

198 

202 

207 

204 

206 

206 



196 



> The index numbers are, respectively, averages of the relative prices of 10 straight feeds, 12 commercial 
mixed feeds, the farm products group, and all commodities (see pp. 105, 106, and 108}. The figures for 
farm products and aU commodities are those pubUshed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of theDepart- 
ment of Labor. The index numbers for the two groups of feeds are unweighted; those ot the Bureau of 
J^abor are weighted, as explained on p. 106t 
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COMMERCIAL FEEDS. 



Table l.-^IndRXnuTnhers of wholesale prices of groups of 10 straight feeds ^ 12 commercial 
mixedfeedsj farm products, and dll commodities, by months, January, 19 IS, to June, 
1920, inclusive— \joniixme6.. 





1919 


1920 


Month. 


1 
10 
straight 
feeds. 


12 mixed 
feeds. 


Farm 

products 

group. 


All 
commod- 
ities. 


10 

straight 

feeds. 


12 mixed 
feeds. 


Farm 

products 

group. 


All 
commod- 
ities. 


January 


221 
210 
219 
230 
236 
233 
260 
268 
247 
230 
238 
247 


215 
204 
204 
213 
^ 218 
221 
231 
243 
230 
218 
220 
225 


222 
218 
228 
236 
240 
231 
246 
243 
226 
230 
210 
244 


203 
197 
201 
• 203 
207 
207 
218 
226 
220 
223 
230 
238 


256 
254 
262 
267 
?85 
280 


'229 
229 
235 
244 

'264 
265 


246 
237 
239 
• 246 
244 
243 


248 


February 


249 


March 


263 


April 


266 


May - 


272 


June 


269 


July 




August 










September 










October 










Noveml^er 










December 




















Year 


236 


220 


234 


212 


>268 


«244 


a 243 


«259 







« Average, January-June. 

Table 2. — Average prices of mill feeds, sacked, f. o. 6. Minneapolis, by months, January, 

1913, to June, 1920, inclusive.^ 



< 

Month. 


Bran. 


Standard 
middlings. 


Mixed 
feed.a 


Flour 
middlings. 


Red 
dog. 


Rye 
middlings.^ 


1913. 
January 


$19.59 
18.56 
17. 13 
16.35 
16.63 
17.00 
16.90 
19.94 
21.25 
19.90 
20.06 
20.25 


$19.66 
18.94 
17.25 
16.70 
17.00 
18.81 
18.80 
21.25 
23.13 
22.35 
21.63 
20.70 


............ 


$22.60 
22.38 
21.81 
20.75 
19.63 
21.31 
21.66 
23.26 
26.38 
24.90 
24.26 
23.00 


$24.19 
24.00 
23.38 
22.80 
23.44 
24.25 
24.20 
26.69 
27.00 
' 26.20 
26.00 
24.50 




February 




March 






April 






May 






JUTie - , 






July 






August "... 






September 






October 






November 






December 












Year 


18.63 


19.68 




22.57 


24.55 






............ 




1914. 
January 


21.17 
22.17 
23.58 
23.67 
22.00 
20.67 
18.17 
21.50 
21.67 
19.67 
20.33 
21.60 


21.17 
22.00 
22.50 
23.67 
2i.00 
21.83 
21.00 
24.00 
23.00 
19.67 
20.33 
21.60 


$22.67 
23.50 
24.33 
24.83 
24.00 
23.50 
22.17 
26.00 
24.67 
22.67 
23.33 
24.50 


24.17 
25.00 
25.17 
25.67 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
27.50 
27.67 
25.33 
26.33 
26.60 


25.42 
26.25 
26.42 
26.92 
26.25 
26.25 
26.25 
28.76 
29.92 
28.92 
28.68 
30.26 


' $21.17 


February ^ 


22.00 


March 


22.33 


April 


22.83 


M!av .*. . . 


22.00 


June 


21.50 


July 

August 


21.00 
23.50 


September 


22.67 


October 


19.33 


November 


20.33 


December 


21.50 






Year 


21.34 


21.89 


23.76 


25.61 


27.51 


21.68 






1915. 
January- - 


22.83 
23.00 
21.17 
22.17 
20.33 
20.00 
20.33 
20.33 
18.33 
1&67 
lvS.33 
18.83 


22.83 
23.00 
21.17 
22.67 
23.33 
23.00 
24.83 
26.33 
20.33 
19.00 
18.33 
18.83 


. 25.83 
26.00 
24.17 
26.33 
24.33 
24.00 
«^83 
26.33 
22.33 
21.00 
20.33 
20.83 


27.83 
28.00 
26.17 
27.33 
27.33 
27.33 
29.60 
29.33 
26.33 
23.60 
22.83 
23.33 


31.58 
31.25 
28.42 
29.68 
29.25 
30.25 
32.75 
32.68 
29.25 
26.75 
25.08 
25.58 


22.83 


February 


23.00 


March 


21.17 


April 


23.17 


May 


23.50 


June 


23.67 


July 


25.50 


August 


25.33 


September 


20.33 


October. 


19.00 


November 


18.33 


December 


18.83 






Year 


20.36 


21.89 


23.86 


26. 4S 


29.28 


1 22.05 







^ See text p. 113 for sources of these figures and method of computing averages. 
' Figures for 1913 not available in source from whidi other figures were derived. 
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Table 2. — Average prices of inill feeds j sacked^f. o. h. Minneapolis, hyrrumths, /a^iio^, 

191Sj to June, 2920, i^ltunve — Continued. 



Month,. 


Bran. 


Stan^rd 
middlingB. 

• 


Mixed 
feed. 


Flour 
middlingB. 


Red 
dog. 


Rye 
middlings. 

• 


1916. 
January 


$19.88 
20.00 
W.38 
16.50 
18.83 
18.50 
18.00 
S)0.38 
22.00 
24.00 
27.33 
26.67 


119.88 
22.67 
20:38 
19.50 
20.17 
20.50 
20.00 
21.38 
23.00 
26.00 
30.33 
29.33 


$21.88 

28.00 

21. oa 

21.00 
21.38 
21.38 

nm 

28.38 
25.00 
27.67 
32.33 
31.67 


$24.00 
26.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.33 
24.33 
24.00 
26.33 
28.00 
30.67 
85.83 
36.00 


$26.25 
28.00 
26.00 
26.33 
27.33 
27.38 
27.00 
2»:33 
81.00 
33.67 
38.33 
41.67 


Wf.m 


Pehni^ry , 


2S.9 


March... ' 


lf.ft 


April 


I9.|b 


May 


- 19.S 


June 


wM 


July 


20.00 


August 


21.33 


September 


23.00 


October 


26.00 


November 


''$0133 


T)«(nTn>>^r. . . 


29.33 






Year 


. 20.98 


22.71 


24.17 


27.25 


^ 30.19 


. 2^€L 


1917. 


28.33 
31.67 
34.38 
37.67 
36.67 
28.93 

^ 35.33 

30.00 
81.00 
31.00 
40.00 


28.33 
31.67 
35.00 
38.67 
37.67 
^34.33 
''39.38 
45.89 
34.33 
86.00 
36.00 
40.67 


33.33 

36.67 
38.00 
39.67 
39.38 
88.00 

4.3$ 
36.38 
38.00 
3&00 
42.67 


36.67 

89.67 

4Ii08 

42.67 

45.00 

45.00 

48.8^. 

U.W 

46.33 

48.00 

48.00 

50. 00 


48.67 
46.67 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
.48.00 
52.33 
58.67 
58.00 
56.^ 
56.00 
58.00 


28.33 


February 


3r.«7 




35.00 


April 


38.67 


liSy 


38.33 


June , ,... 


1 <t.^.4» 

40.67 


August ,., 

October *.... 


46.00 
34.33 
36.0$ 


December ]. 


^ 




rear 


3^.94^ 


• 36.44 


38.97 


45.3Gf 


51.58 


m.ik 


1918. 


32.43 
32. 7<^ 
82.91 
38.14 

29.84 
29.88 
24.20 
29:20 
28.90 
28.49 
27.81 
' 34.87 


34.43 
34.76 
34.26 
35.14 
31.84 
31.88 
26.20 
81.30 
30.90 
30.49 
29.81 
38.37 


•« r — :7— n 

. "  - 
36.48 
36.76 
36.91 
37.14 
33:98 
31.13 
25.45 
30.45 
30.15 
29.74 
29.06 
40.50 


 

40.89 

. 41.18 

41.31 

: 41.49 

J 35.86 

3L28 

25.55 

. . 80.56 

30.30 

29.93 

29.32 

40.63 


46.77 

47.03 

47.15 

- .47.83 

= 39.79 

• 31.35 

25.67 

30.62 

30.23 

29.86 

29.21 

43.08 


'. TT 

. VL4ffi. 


February, i 


• 40.38 


March.. .^ 


45.00 


April 


> . utijid 


MSy 

June ...... - ,-•. . 


T"'- .'4fi.B7 
"^ i-46f(D 


July 


44.00 


August.... i- * 

September * 


42.00 
43.33 


October 


49.60 


Novemb«: 


50.33 


December » 


48.33 






Year 


30.37 


32.44 


3?. 06 


34.85 


37.34 


.1/44.55 






.1919. 
January 


50.00 
40.33 
38.00 
38.00 
39.00 
34.67 
37.00 
41.00 
39.33 
36.33 
39.00 
il.33 


• 

50.00 
40.33 
38.33 
40.33 
45.00 
42.67 
46.00 
53.00 
52.33 
45.33 
44.00 
44.00 


55.00 

45.33 

43.00 

' 45.00 

, 47.00 

47.67 

49.00 

55.00 

54.33 

,51.00 

. 50.q0 

4&33 


55.00 
45.33 
43.00 
. 45.00 
50.00 
50.67 

59.00 
58.33 
55.67 
55.00 
53.3$ 


60.00 

53.881 

50.67 

52.00 

;55.67 

.56.67 
58.67 

,65.00 
04.33 
63.00 
63.00 
60.33 


48.00 


February 


40. S 






^?::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 


'•'"'• Sl 


June , 


^w 


July 


- -iStjK 


August 


5J.S 




'$3^& 


October 


4$^S 




HtD 


December ^ 


wS 






Year , 


39.50 


45.11 


49.22' 

1 


51.89 

1 


.58.56 

1 


43.^5 




V ^ ^ 



s As pointed mttin the text, a T«ry marked increase in prices took place Dee. 2K 1918> an<$«d4itioDal 
advances were made before tne end of the month. An average of the prices lor. the 1st. lOth, and 20tli, 
therefore, do^Q not correctly represent the price for this month. Accordmgly, ip. computmg the avecaees 
fbr yy&xtUhkt: lvi9^ the metHod was changed -and the price oii th^ 20th was given twice the wcMt df tOA 
price? dh, tne 1st and loth. This does not a£mly to the fLsct^ for lye middlings, 1^ UTIeeDf trtildi dM nol 
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GOKHJ&BCIAL F££1>S. 



'!(!abi4£ i.— Average prices of mill feeds y sacked^, o, h.Minneapoligt hymonihsy Jamjumfy 

191S, to Juney 1920y inauHve — ^Continued. 



Month. 

* 


Bran. 


Standard 
middUnss. 


Mixed 
feed. 


Flour 
middlings. 


R«d 
dog. 


Rye 
middlings. 


1920. 
liAsaary 


$48.00 
43.00 
46.00 
49.38 
58.67 
52.00 


$44,00 
47.33 
51.3$ 
53.67 
57.38 
57.00 


$4$, 00 
49.00 
62.00 
54.67 
58.33 
58.50 


$53.00 
54.00 
66.67 
58.33 
62.33 
63.00 


$58.67 
61.00 
62.67 
64.33 
67.33 
68.00 


$44.00 


Kebriiftry........ 


46.00 


itSr^ .7:;r ; ;! : 


51.33 


April .; ..., 


53,67 


fiSy... ..... : 


57.33 


tov...... ..:..: ...,: 


56.50 




47.67 


51.78 


53.42 


57.89 


63.67 


51.47 







* Average of prices for two dates only. 



7able S. — Average prices per ton ofwkUeliominiffeed, in bulky f. o. h. mill, Indianapolisy 
and far New xart Citt/ and Boston freight-rate points, by m^mths, January, 1913, to 
June, 1920, inclusive. ^ 



Month. 



J 

lanoary--- 
rebn^fffy.. 

March 

AprU 

Hay 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
Oetober... 
li^ovombw. 
December. 

Year 



V91Z 



In- 
dian- 
apolis. 



I19.40 
18.70 
18.00 
19.45 
20.30 
20.05 
20.95 
24.80 
27.80 
22.90 
23.10 
23.60 



21.66 



New 
York. 



$22. $5 
21.50 
19.75 
21.66 
22.50 
24.42 
23.75 
28.50 
29.30 
26.87 
26.25 
26.75 



24.51 



Bos* 

ton. 



$23.57 
22.57 
20.85 
21.96 
22.85 
23.57 
24.27 
27.18 
29.90 
27.78 
27.15 
27.40 



24.92 



1914 



In- 
dian- 
apolis. 



$23.80 
23.85 
24.50 
24.00 
25.00 
25.80 
25.50 
28.35 
27.30 
24.00 
23.05 
23.60 



24.90 



New 
York. 



$26.75 
26.62 
27.00 
27.25 
27.00 
27.66 
27.50 
29.66 
31.91 
29.12 
26.47 
26.68 



27.80 



Bos- 
ton. 



$27.52 
27.67 
27.53 
27.67 
27.57 
29.90 
28.40 
31.07 
31.43 
27.57 
27.18 
27.57 



28.41 



1915 



In- 
dian- 
apolis. 



$27.25 
27.15 
25.00 
25.00 
26.90 
26.10 
26.15 
28.25 
27.00 
24.00 
24.75 
25.00 



26.06 



New 
York. 



$27.35 
29.50 
30.28 
98.92 
30.25 
30.20 
29.10 
30.50 
31.50 
28.14 
26.37 
26.60 



29.06 



Bos- 
ton. 



$30.00 
30.99 
28.64 
29.16 
30.43 
30.23 
29.49 
31.18 
31.75 
28.41 
26.60 
28.26 



29.60 



1916 



In- 
dian- 
apolis. 



$25.00 
24.50 
24.25 
24.00 
24.50 
24.25 
24.50 
27.00 
29.00 
32.50 
35.00 
35.86 



27.53 



New 
York. 



$26.86 
28.30 
27.44 
27.00 
27.00 
27.25 
27.87 
30.87 
33.00 
32.80 
33.70 
39.15 



30.10 



Bos- 
ton. 



$29.06 
20.08 
27.44 
27.18 
27.23 
26.85 
27.58 
31.88 
84.00 
34.41 
41.83 
41.40 



31.45 



Month. 



January 

February.... 

March 

April 

M*y 

lune 

July.: 

AOgust 

September... 

October 

November. . . 
December — 

Y«ir... 



1917 



In- 
dian- 
apolis^ 



$37.00 
38.00 
41.00 
48.85 
51.75 
50.00 
51.00 
54.85 
56.00 
53.00 
58.65 
57.95 



49.84 



New 
York. 



$41.70 
41.50 
43.66 
48.25 
54.55 
55.66 
55.10 
62.50 
58.00 
53.80 
57.00 
53.16 



52.07 



Boei- 

ton. 



$41.22 
41.92 
43.80 
52.00 
55^90 
51.47 
52.77 

>66.00 
56.57 
56.84 
53.60 

*60.00 



52.76 



1918 



In- 
dian- 
apolts. 



$58.50 
60.30 
63.56 
53.45 
47.40 
51.40 
57.50 
58.85 
56.00 
49.00 
48.50 
57.65 



New 
York. 



$53.50 
64.25 
65.76 
63.67 
61.25 
63.50 
56.66 
65.00 
59.50 
57.66 
55.33 
60.50 



55.17 



50.71 



Bos- 
ton. 



$58.00 
60.59 
66.90 
57.20 
45.90 
48.43 
58.15 
59.32 
58.47 
64.70 
62.47 

3 62.90 



56.92 



1919 



In- 
dian- 
apolis. 



New 
York. 



$66.25 
50.10 
57.50 
62.36 
64.75 
65.85 
72.50 
75.15 
60.00 
49.50 
55.45 
58.90 



60.60 



$63.50 

67.16 
52.33 
63.00 
67.33 
70.00 
75.00 
n.33 
70.30 
56.50 
56.50 
56.25 



63.77 



Bos- 
ton. 



$61.56 
50.21 
52.69 
58.15 
61.54 
62.93 
74.10 
76.02 
66.45 
55.81 
58.97 
63.60 



61.83 



1920 



In- 
dian- 
apolis. 



$61.60 
59.30 
63.40 
65.00 
70.00 
68.30 



S64.58 



New 
York. 



$61.00 
63.33 
64.00 
65.00 
67.60 
73.33 



«65.71 



Bos- 
ton. 



$63.58 
63.14 



1 The flguves in the first two columns were furnished bj- two leading manufacturers, operating jdantsin 

Jhe middle west 
r8ight4«te bi 
freight-rate points. 
«!n " " 



as in the first two columns were furnished by two leading manufacturers, operating plantsin 
esL thejist giving prices f. o. b. f actoryi Inmanapo^L. and the second prices on the New York 
asis. The figures in the third column were itimished by a leading jobber and ate for Boston 



terpoiated. 

* Price for one date only. 

* Average, January-June. 
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Table 4. — Average prices per ton of rice hran and rice polish, /, o. b. mills f by months, 

January f 1913, to April, 1920, inclusive} 



BICE BRAN. 



' Month. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


.1920 


January 


117.28 
.16.18 
19.03 
15.79 
.17.34 
16.12 
16.03 

meo. 
iji!oi 

15.00 

15.21 

. 15.95 


114.90 
14.62 

15.31 
15.30 
1&53 
16w04 
17.00 
. ; 17.06 
15.77 
15.33 
14.87 
14.48 


$15.76 
17.65 
21.21 
21.05 
18.89 
15.00 
18.45 
14. 71 
15.44 
14.28 
13.33 
14.66 


$14.98 
16.36 
16.42 
16.79 
17.01 
17.71 
15.00 
15.18 
17.07 
22.30 
. 28.01 
28.82 


$24.05 
24.12 
28.65 
38.26 
33.68 
42.00 

"*'34.'69* 
34.46 
34.07 
35.46 
38.80 


$39.74 
41.60 
40.85 
39.45 
39.45 
37.92 
36.00 
36.00 
36.02 
36.02 
.' 36. 19 
36.00 


$36.02 
36.03 
35.55 
37.64 
33.07 
35.22 
36.16 
43.97 
41.72 
33.71 
34.07 
33.29 


$30.80 


February 

March .^ 

April..... 


32.60 
30.50 
34.09 


May 4 




janip ........%... 




July 




Austut 


-.. 


Bevt^tnbfor 




Oet obtt .....:........ 








T>AOAmbier 








Year 


16.21 


15.30 


14.80 


17.17 


«31.67 


36.36 


38.81 


'30.89 












RTCE POLISH. 


• 




' 




JamuuT T 


22.19 
21.05 
18.77 
20.67 
18.68 
18.00 
22.00 
23.29 
23.52 
23.35 
23.62 


132.22 

28.tJ0 
31.69 
23.12 
22.77 
25.40 
25.00 
94.71 
25.14 
25.45 
25.33 
25.65 


$34.83 
24.84 
34. 90- 
27.76 
25.39 
30.23 
27.90 
24.53 
24.30 
24.29 
22.96 
23.83 


$23.83 
28.72 
28. 4& 
28.95 
22.64 
24.92 
25.00 
28.06 
25.43 
27.66 
35.00 
29.17 


$80.36 

29.41 
84.13 
39.14 
40.48 
50.60 


$68.34 
02.42 
04.21 

64.85 
64.87 
66.73 


$51.60 
60.17 
52.09 
51.00 
51.71 
54.58 
61.41 
68.59 
64.19 
61.50 
58.60 
59.62 


$57.43 


FobnuTT • ••••..-•••• 


57.74 


M^^ ' 


58.80 


April 


58.67 


May 




mm J 

June , . ^ . - , . 








Amni«t 


SOlOO 
50.45 
5a 94 
5a 97 
57.39 


50.01 
50.06 
50.60 
a. 18 
51.30 




Rentember ........... 




Oetikber 








T>eoffinN«r 








Year 


2L77 


24.16 


24.44 


26.27 


*4a26 


>56.41 


59.50 


'57.96 







1 Weii^ted avmrages. See p. 119. 
» Average, 11 moDths. 
s Average, January-April. 

Table 5. — Average prices per ton of merchantable cotUmseed hulls, J. o. b. mills, hy 

months, February, 191S, to April, 1920, inclusive} 



Month. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1910 


1017 


1918 


1919 


1920 


January 


- 


$7.33 
6.35 
0.94 
&00 
&04 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
6.29 
4.31 
4.08 
5.06 


$6.02 
6.72 
6.79 
7.25 
7.06 
6.25 
6.75 
5.29 
4.25 
7.75 
8.96 

11.92 


$12.00 
11.58 
11.67 
13.50 
14.67 
13.25 
12.00 
ia67 
9.58 
13.00 
15.50 
15.25 


$15.96 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
16.00 
15.54 
13.50 
12.50 
14.21 
17.63 
19.58 


$2a50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
2a 00 
20.00 
18.00 
14.50 


$11.50 
ia23 
7.88 
7.88 
7.88 
a44 
5.96 
7.25 
6.67 
7.08 
9.21 
8.17 


$8.90 


February 


$8.10 
7.81 
8.81 
8.94 
9.06 
9.42 

laoo 
laoo 

7.02 
7.13 
7.77 


ia67 


Matt>h.,. 


11.88 


April 


12.63 


May 




June , . . - 




July 




August 




September 




October 




November 




December 








Year 


8.56 


6.70 


7.00 


12.72 


15.91 


20.29 


8.01 


«11.02 







^ Simple avierages of the means of low and high quotations on the 1st, 5th, 10th, 15th, 20th and 25th of each 
month from records of the Memphis Merchants' Exchange, 
s Average, January-April. 
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Table 6, — Average prices oj No. 1 alfalfa mealy carload lotSf/.o. b. Colorado and Kansas 
mills, and average of quoted prices for Kansas City rate points, by months, January, 191S, 
to June, 1920, inclusive} 





1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Month. 


Mill prices. 


Kan- 

sas 

City 

rate 

points. 

4 ' 


Mill prices. 


Kan- 
sas 

caty 

rate 
points. 


MiU prices. 


Kan- 
sas 
City 
rate 
points. 


Mill prices. 


Kan- 
sas 




CJolo- 
rado. 


Kan- 
sas. 


Ck>lo- 
rado. 


Kan- 
sas. 


Colo, 
rado. 


Kan- 
sas. 


Colo., 
rado. 


S^an- 
aas. 


City 

rate 

points. 


Jiiii!iftry--r , , , 




$17.50 $18.58 


$16.25 
15.00 
14.00 
14.0) 
14.00 
15.90 
18.90 
13.78 

14. oa 

13.90 

13.50 

S13.80 


$2aoo 

19.00 
19.00 
19.00 

n.oo 

15.00 
15.00 
17.00 

iA.5e 

15.50 
16.00 
15.50 


M19.50 

M8.33 

■17.75 

M7.75 

«17.00 

«17.00 

115.50 

M6.00 

S16.50 

18.33 

17.00 

16.83 


$13.80 
12.90 
14.40 
16.75 
16.20 
14.89 

•14.00 
13.80 

•14.00 
14.25 
13.00 
14.22 


$15.50 
16.00 
16.60 
16.50 
16.00 
1&60 
15.00 
15.50 
16.00 
16.50 
16.00 
16.00 


$16.83 
17.00 
16.58 
17.00 
2a 67 
18.83 
18.00 
16.67 
16.92 
17.17 
17.00 
17.00 


$13.20 
18.41 
14.11 
13.00 
13.70 
18.25 
13.7a 
13.40 
15.47 
16.90 
19.79 
20.58 


$1&50 
16.00 
1&50 
15.50 
15w00 
1460 
14.25 
17.00 
17.50 
18.50 
23.50 
23.60 


$17.00 


February 




16.50 
15.50 
15.50 
14.50 
16.00 
17.00 
20.00 
21.00 
2a 50 
20.00 

ia5o 


17.75 
17 25 
17.42 
16.00 
15.17 
15.00 
17.50 
18.83 
19.67 
20.17 
19.60 


17.00 


Mf»rrh 




moo 


April. 




15.83 


May 




17.00 


Jane 


• 


17.25 


July 


$14.15 
16.00 
16.23 
16.90 
19.00 
14.00 


17.00 


August 

September — 

October 

Novftniber-... 
Dooember,.... 


17.17 
17.92 
18.75 
22.83 
25.67 


Year«..- 


'16.05 


17.79 


17.74 


14.34 


17.04 


17.29 


44.18 

1 


15.92 


17.47 


1&04 


17.19 


1&28 



- 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Month. 


Mill prices. 


Kan- 
sas 

City, 
rate 

points. 


Mill prices. 


K(in- 
sas 
City 
rate 
points. 


is.131 prices. 


Kan- 
sas 
City 
rate 
points. 


Min prices. 


Kan- 
sas 




Colo, 
rado. 


Kan- 
sas. 


Colo- 
rado. 


Kan- 
sas.  


Colo- 
rado. 


Kan- 
sas. 


Colo- 
rado. 


Kan- 
sas. 


City 

rate 

points. 


January 

February 

March 


$21.36 
20.98 
2a 00 
28.41 
22.40 
23.92 
26.83 
27.67 
26.50 
26.50 
31.16 
34.72 


$24.00 
23.50 
25.00 
28.00 
28.00 
26: 00 
25.50 
28.00 
28.50 
29.50 
34.50 
35.00 


$25.25 
24.75 
24.00 
28.17 
34.33, 
35.33 


$33.13 
34.35 
32.97 
27.50 
26.50 
23.50 


$36.00 
35.50 
35.50 
30.00 

.26.50 
25.00 

is^oo 

25.50 
35.50 
34.50 
34.50 
33.00 


$37.50 
37.50 
37.50 
34.00 
3a 50, 

33.67 
38.50 
38,50 
37.50 
36.50 


$3a84 
28.69 
29.03 
35.75 
3a 25 
29.13 
29.69 
31.83 
29.81 
30.87^ 
31.99 
31.63 


$34.50 

35.00 
38.00 
40.00 
32.50 
31.60. 
38.00 
35.00 
34.00 
34.50 
35.00 
37.00 


$35.50 

34.08 

•85. 17 

41.33 

40.58 

37.58 

«33.33 

435.50 

435.17 

«34.50 

434.50 

435.67 


$3% 60 
34i74 
31.27 
35.51 
37.40 
35.66 


137.00 
33.00 
3&00 
35.50 
35.50 
3^.00 


♦4a 50 
«39.17 
435.67 


April 


4 36.17 


¥ay....- 

June 


6.44,67 
B46.0O 


July 


29. 33 2& 49 




August 

September 

October. ... 


31.50 
3a 67 
31.17 
35.17 
37.00 


31.21 
33.97 
33.19 
32.29 
29.76 










. 






'•...»•• 




November . . 








December. 
















Year"... 


25.87 


27:96 


30.56 


30.32 


31.37 


35.01 


30.79 


34.96 


86.08 


'34.69 


'35.33 


'40.3i 



^ See text, p. 128, for sources and methods of computing average prices. 

• Nominal prices paid to country mills. 

• Ihterpdated. 

4 Bidstoanrive. 

B Nominal quotations. limited offerings . 
8 Simple averages of tne monthly averages. 
' Average, January-June. 
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Table 7. — Average pricet per ton of tktee dairy Jeeds, J. o. h, Boston rate jpointSi^ hy 

months f Janvmy, 191Sj to fnne^ 19t0^ incliLsive. 



Month. 


1W3 


1914 


1916 


1916 


No.1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 3 


No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


January.. i 

Febraary 

March 


$3a60 
30.50 
29.83 
28.17 
28.33 
28.00 
2&83 
30.83 
33.00 
32.00 
32.60 
32.67 


$31.67 
31.50 
30.25 ' 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
3a 83 
32.67 
32.50 
32.33 
32.67 


'$27.'66* 

28.50 
29.60 
28.60 
28.20 
28.20 
29,13 
§1.00 
31.80 
31.30 


$33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
31.00 
31.42 
31.17 
33.00 
33.67 
32.83 
33.17 
33,75 


$33.00 
32.92 
32.92 
33.08 
?1.83 
31.50 
31.50 
33.00 
«33.75 
S32.00 
31.25 
3Z00 


$32.00 
31.67 
31.33 
32.00 
32.00 
31.20 
30.80 
30.00 
30.00 
3a 00 
3a 33 
30.50 


$34.00 
34.17 
33.33 
33.00 
32.67 
33.00 
32.67 
33.00 
33.00 
32.00 
32.50 
33.00 


$32.33 
33.00 
32.00 
32.33' 
32.50 
32.25 
32.25 
32.50 
32.00 

132.00 
31.75 
32.00 


$32.50 
32.50 
31.00 
31.00 
31.67 
31.60 
31.60 
31.20 
31.00 
30.33 
30.00 
31.20 


$33.25 
33.50 
33.00 
32.83 
32.17 
32.33 
32.67 
33.17 
34.00 
35.83 
40.50 
43.00 


$33.17 
33.50 
33.00 
33.17 
32.83 
31.83 
32.17 
33.17 
34.03 
34.83 
40.67 
41.83 


$31.37 
31.70 
31.70 


April 


31.70 


May 


3a70 


June - 


3a 80 


July 


31.80 


August 


32.13 


September 

October 

November 

December 


8,^03 
35.00 
38.70 
3a80 


Year 


30.43 


30.87 


<29.36 


32.67 


32.40 


3a 99 


33.03 


32.24 


31.30 


34.69 


34.52 


33.20 


Mfloth. 


1917 

r 


1918 


1919 


1920 


No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No.l. 


No. 2. 

• 


No. 3. 


No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


January... 

Febniflffy 

March - 


$43.08 
44.67 
45.00, 
48 67 
52.67 
51.00 
52.17 
6a 67 
5a 67 
57.00 
67.17, 

6a 00 


i$42.25 
44.00 
S45.00 
161.00 
61.50 
60.67 
M.25 
68.67 
6a 00 
Sa50 
67.17 
59.33 


$4a80 
43.60 
44.40 

t4a60 

49.66 
51.82 
64.33 
63.00 
53.00 
53.83 
67.00 


$oaoo 

6a 00 
62.00 

6a 00 
at. 00 

64.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.67 
67.00 
6a 25 
67.17 


$59.17 
59.60 
61.67 
61.17 
61.60 
6a 33 
61.33 
64.00 
64.00 
64.83 

66.00 


$6aoo 

5a 33 

6a 00 
6a 00 

57.67 
57.07 
58.83 
59.33 

*62.*56' 
62.60 
63.17 


$6a33 
68.60 
67.33 
67.50 
68.17 
68.33 
71.50 

18a 75 
80.00 
Ta67 
7a 67 
79.50 


$67.00 
65.00 
64.33 
65.67 
6a 17 
66.00 
69.50 
7a 50 
77.33 
73.17 
74.00 
74.33 


$64.17 
64.83 
63.83 
63.60 
64.60 
64.60 
67.67 
77.80 
77.33 
73.17 
73.17 
73.33 


$79.50 
80 00 
79.33 
7a 50 
7a 17 
80.00 


$7a67 
75.33 
74.60 
74.33 
76.83 
77.33 




April 




Hay 




J'une ... 




July 




August ,. 

September.,... 
October 




















November. . , . - 








T>WMnnl>er. , . . . . 




• 












Year 


52.06 


51.94 


»49.74 


64.26 


62.40 


»6a40 


72.85 


6a 92 


68.98 


•79.42 


•75.66 





^ Average of prices for two dates. 

* Price for one date only. 

* Average, January- June. 

* Average, March-December. 
B Average for 11 months only. 

Table S.-^Average prices per ton oJeMt dairy feeds, f, o, h. factory j by months, January, 

1915, to June, 1920, inclusive. 





1 

20 to 24 per cent protein. 


14 to nj& per cent protein. 


Month. 


No.l, 
8t. Louis. 


No. 2, 
Memphis. 


No. 3, 
New- 
York 
State. 


No. 4, 
St. Louis. 


No. 5, 
Nebraska. 


No. 6, 
Illhiois, 


No. 7, 
Memphis. 


No. 8, 
New 
York 

State. 


1915. 
January 


$27.33 
27.83 
28.00 
27.88 
27.83 
26.00 
26.00 
26.67 
27.50 
27.83 
28.17 
28.83 






$24.83 
25.33 
25.50 
25.33 
25.33 
24.00 
24.00 
24.67 
25.00 
25.83 
2a 33 
26.88 


$2aoo 
2a 00 

27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
28.50 
28.50 
27.50 
27.50 
26.50 
26.50 
27.17 


$22.67 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 
23.17 
22.50 
22.76 
23.17 
23.50 
23.50 
22.83 
23.17 






February 










March 










April 










May 










June ' 




' 




$25.75 


July 








25.25 


August 








25.25 


September 








24.45 


October 


t : 


. 


22.64 


November 








22.72 


December 








23.24 












Year 


27.48 




 


25.25 


27.10 


23.15 




123.10 













1 Avo^e for less than 12 months. 
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•Average prices per ton of eight dairy feeds,/, o. h, factory ^ hyvMmths, January ^ 
1915, to June, 1920, tncltmve--Continued. 





20 to 24 per cent protein. 


« 


14 to 17.5 per cent protein. 




Montli. 


No.l. 
St. Louis. 


No. 2, 
Memphis. 


No. 3, 
New 
York 
State. 


No. 4, 
St. Louis. 


No. 6, 
Nebrasfca. 


No. 6, 
Illinois. 


No. 7, 
Memphis. 


No. 8, 
New 
York 
State. 


1916. 
lanuftrv 


$30.00 
31.00 
29.83 
29.50 
29.50 
28.83 
28.50 
29.50 
30.50 
31.83 
37.17 
39.50 




$33.50 
33.50 
33.50 
83.42 
32.93 
33.00 
31.55 
82.33 
33.67 
36.13 
39.40 
41.50 


$27.83 
28.50 
27.83 
27.50 
27.60 
26.83 
26.50 
27.50 
28.83 
3a 00 
35.00 
37.50 


$27.67 
28.00 
28.00 
28.33 
28.50 
20.50 
26.60 
26.50 

«26.75 


$24.00 
24.83 
25.60 
24.00 
23.00 
25.50 
23.75 
24.00 
24.25 
25.00 
28.33 
3a 67 


$26.82 
28.15 
29.10 
28.13 
29.89 
28.52 
29.85 
28.84 
32.10 
32.76 
35.83 
36.73 


$24.41 


February 




25.50 


March 




24.59 


April 




24.68 


May 


"■$28.'26* 


24.50 


June 


25.2(y 


July 


24.50 


August 


27.60 
28.67 
30.57 
32.46 
36.02 


24. 2S 


September 


2a 57 


October 


27.27 


November 




30.05 


December 




32.12 








Year 


31.30 


>30.42 


34.45 


29.28 


•27.42 


25.24 


3a 36 


2a 03 






1917. 


39.50 
39.60 
39.60 
42.50 
46.67 
45.67 
46.83 
60.33 
60.60 
60.67 
53.83 
66.00 


30.83 
36.15 
39.50 
41.12 
45.08 
42.00 
44.56 
49.25 
43.03 
43.98 
49.31 
49.92 


41.87 
44.27 
46.47 
49.30 
54.30 
53.13 
51.30 
56.30 
54.50 
54.60 
56.73 
59.47 


37.50 
37.50 
37.50 
40.50 
44.67 
43.67 
45.17 
48.33 
48.50 
48.67 
52.00 
64.17 


38. Op 
39.00 


32.00 
33.83 
35.17 
39.67 
41.00 
38.00 
38.67 
42.50 
42.50 
41.83 
41.50 
42.50 


38.71 
38.34 
39.18 
43.83 
39.90 
42.27 
" 44.59 
63.33 
46.58 
47.88 
^.79 
51.56 


32.33 


February 


32. 8& 


March 


34.61 


April 




88.80 


May 






Jnn«T . . 






July «. 




42.50 


August 




44.97 


September. . '. 




44.42 


Oi^ber 




45.17 


November 




40.63 


December 




4a 80 








Year 


46.79 


4L14 


61.85 


44.85 




39.10 


43.01 


"37.60 








1918. 
Jamiftry. . 


58.83 
59.60 
50.83 
68.17 
53.33 
50.60 
63.83 
69.00 
62.00 
62.83 
63.00 
63.17 


50.00 
-. 53.94 
57.04 
66.00 
54.44 
63.27 
53.73 
54.82 
67.56 
58.07 
62.85 
58.47 


60.80 
6a 80 
61.80 


56.67 
57.00 
57.33 
55.17 
60.33 
47.50 
51.83 
66.00 
59.00 
>50.75 
«60.00 
60.00 


55.00 
54.00 

54.33 
58.67 
53.00 
51.33 
52.67 
54.33 
58.00 
57.50 
56.67 
56.00 


43.50 
43.67 
46.00 
45.33 
44.00 
43.25 
43.25 
44.25 
44.92 
46.25 
46.25 
45.58 


53.12 
55.80 
66.66 
. 56.64 
56.03 
57.05 
57,80 
50.19 
5L46 
I2.J8 
508 
53.14 


44.02 


February : 

March.,.- 


45.30 
^50 


April 


May 


63.07 
62.13 
61.80 
62.70 
64.83 
65.47 
65.80 
66.40 


51.23 


June 


43.87 


July 


43.72 


August.... 


42.95 


September 


43.57 


October 


42.15 


November 


40.07 


December 


41.41 






Year 


58.67 


55.85 


S63.24 


55.88 


55.13 


44.69 


54.19 


43.13 






1919. 
JftTuary... , 


64.17 
62.67 
61.83 
64.00 
66.60 
66.50 
69.50 
76.83 
74.50 
71.00 
72.33 
72.33 


60.35 
60.00 
60.00 
6&00 
68.25 
57.63 
63.08 
66.13 
66.63 
66.49 
64.92 
66.21 


66.70 
63.95 
62.20 
63.60 
64.67 
63.60 
69.80 
76.30 
76.80 
69.80 
72.47 
73.97 


59.83 
56.50 
66.17 
58.60 
60.67 
59.17 
61.17 
67.33 
65.60 
62.83 
4 63.00 


56.33 
55.00 
56.00 
57.00 
67.00 
58.00 
69.67 
67.33 
61.33 
60.83 
61.67 
63.33 


46.58 
46.25 
46.25 
46^25 
46.58 
45.42 
44.08 
53.75 
53.75 
53.06 
52.08 
61.08 


53.66 
63w4B 
51.51 
52.07 
5Z49 
52.52 
58.70 
53.26 
59.40 
57.88 
5&01 
6a 49 


42.43 


February 


46.14 


March..!. ... . 


42.60 


April 


47.00 


May 


49.34 


June 


50.65 


July 


53.50 


August. 

September 


57.35 
5560 


Ortober 


55.75 


November 


55.02 


December 


54.36 








Year 


68.36 


62.06 


68.61 


>60.88 


69.46 


48.76 


54.60 


48.73 






1920. 
January. . 


73.33 
73.17 
72.33 
71.83 
74.17 
76.00 


65.52 
63.49 
66.00 
73.25 
76.00 
76.00 


75.30 
76.60 
77.30 
75.47 
76.47 
77.30 




64.33 
63.67 
65.33 
68.00 
>69.50 
70.00 


52.76 
52.75 
53.75 
55.76 
50.42 
62.42 


59.10 
60.44 
6a 29 


65.41 


■pAhn^ftry, - . , 




65.25 


March 




67.08 


April 




6a 53 


May 






64.42 


June 






6542 










January- June.. 


73.31 


70.04 


76.41 




66.81 


66.14 


 


59.85 











s Average of two dates only. 

s Averaee for less than 12 months. 

< Price lor one date only. 
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Table 9. — Average prices per Um of six brands of stock Jeeds, 5^ months j January ^ 1913^ 

to Juney 1920 i inclusive} 



Month. 



January..., 
February.. 

March , 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 



Year. 



1913 



No.l, 
HU- 
nols. 



No. 2, 

St. 
Louis. 



No. 3, 
Ne. 

bras- 
ka. 



119.00 
18.50 
18.33 
18.83 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.83 
22.00 
22.00 
21.00 
19.50 



19.67 



No. 4, 
Ohio. 



121.17 
21.50 
21.33 
21.00 
21.00 
22.17 
22.50 
25.00 
26.50 
25.83 
25.50 
25.17 



28.22 



No. 5, 

New 
Or- 
leans. 



125.84 
25.98 
24.48 
25.33 
25.32 
24.60 
24.80 
25.39 
26.43 
27.07 
26.59 
25.60 



25.58 



No. 6, 
Bos- 
ton. 



$25.17 
24.88 
23.83 
23.50 
24.50 
25.50 
26.25 
27.83 
30.00 
29.42 
28.67 
29.00 



1914 



No.l, 

im- 

nois. 



125.00 
25.00 
27.00 
28.00 
28.00 
2&00 



26.54 



426.83 



No. 2, 

St. 
Louis. 



No. 3, 

Ne- 

bras- 

ka. 



119.83 
19.50 
19.33 
20.50 
21.00 
20.00 
18.50 
18.67 
19.00 
18.50 
18.33 
18.00 



19.26 



No. 4, 
Ohio. 



124.00 
24.50 
24.83 
25.00 
24.33 
24.83 
24.50 
27.17 
20.50 
2S.07 
24.50 
24.83 



25.31 



No. 5, 
New 
Or- 
leans. 



$26. S7 
26.46 
25.95 
27.96 
26.35 
26. 4S 
25.75 
25.04 
26.13 
27.85 
25.68 
25.66 



26.27 



Na6, 
Bos- 
ton. 



128.88 

28.^ 
28.25 
28.67 
28.47 
29L42 
2&07 
80.92 
82.88 
29^88 
28.80 
28.50 



29.25 



.11. : UJ. 



Month. 



January... 
f February. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

Year 



1915 



No.l, 

im- 

nois. 



828.00 
28.00 
28.00 
27.00 
27.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 



No. 2, 

St. 
Louis. 



«824.00 
24.67 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.33 



27.83 



25.25 



No. 3, 
Ne- 
bras- 
ka. 



817.83 
17.50 
17.67 
18.83 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
18.88 
19.88 
2a 00 
2a 00 

2a 00 



18.92 



No.4» 

Ohio. 



825.44 
26.65 
26,50 
26.70 
27.36 
27.24 
26.85 
28.00 
26.64 
24.15 
28.64 
28.92 



No. 5, 

New 

Or- 

leans. 



82a 57 
25.58 
26.98 
2a 38 
2a 54 
26*77 
2a 08 
26.23 
25.61 
2a 39 
2a 29 
25.42 



25.89 



26.20 



No. 6, 
Bos- 
ton. 



829.75 
3L83 
29.83 

3ao8 

31.50 
31.08 
31.50 
33.00 
31.83 
29.58 
28.08 
29.25 



3a 57 



1916 



No 1, 

mi- 

nois. 



828.00 

saoo 

30.00 
80.00 
80.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

saoo 

32.00 
36.00 

saoo 



No. 2, 

St. 
Louis. 



31.00 



827.17 
28.50 
2&50 
28.50 
2a 50 
28.50 
2a 88 
29.00 
2a 67 
3a67 
3a50 
34.50 



29.65 



No. 3, 
Ne- 
bras- 
ka. 



820.33 
22.67 
22.. 00 
22.38 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.83 
2a 17 
26.33 

2a 00 



22.89 



No. 4, 
Ohio. 



825.06 
25.66 
25.29 
25.20 
26.47 
24.52 
25.68 
26.49 

i2a76 
2&69 
33.32 
34.64 



2a 96 



No. 5, 
New 
Or- 
leans. 



82a 45 
2a 13 
2a68 
27.39 
2a 54 
29.51 
27.52 
29.66 
3a06 
29.89 
8a 07 

aa88 



2a 17 



ton. 



830.06 

sass 

89.17 
29.33 
29.83 
2&67 
29.42 
31.50 
81.88 
8a88 

<8aa8 

41.06 



32.10 



Month. 



January... 
February.. 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October. . . 
November, 
December. 

Year 



1917 



No.l, 
DU- 
nois. 



84a 00 

4a 00 

42.00 
44.00 
46.00 
46.00 
48.00 
48.00 
50.00 
52.00 
53.00 
53.00 



No. 2, 

St. 
Louis. 



834.50 
37.00 
37.33 
4a 33 
42.00 
43.00 
45.83 
48.83 
49.17 
48.50 
49.50 
50.67 



No. 3, 
Ne- 
bras- 
ka. 



82a 00 
26.17 
2a 50 
82.17 
34.17 
3a50 
33.83 
34.17 
33.50 
35.00 
37.50 
39.33 



46.83 



43.89 



32.82 



No. 4, 
Ohio. 



No. 5, 
New 
Or- 
leans. 



835.24 
37.73 
89.09 
43,40 
53.46 
48.28 
4a 26 
53.66 
50.12 
4a 35 
47.23 
47.97 



834.45 
3a36 
38.37 
88.99 
38.70 
3ai6 
40.95 
4a 10 
4a 81 
44.45 
4a 64 
47.86 



46.23 40.92 



No. 6, 
Bos- 
ton. 



841.25 
4167 
•46.00 
■55.50 
56.83 
53.67 
53.67 
6ai7 
55.25 
54.83 
54.33 
5a 50 



53.06 



1918 



No.l, 
IDi- 
nois. 



85a 00 
53.00 
5a 00 
53.00 
53.00 
53.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 



52.00 



No, 2, 
St. 

IXRliS. 



85a 33 

5a 50 
51.83 
4a 83 
47.67 
45.88 
48.00 
50.67 
54.00 
54.00 
5a 33 
53.00 



51.25 



No. 3, 
Ne- 
bras- 
ka. 



f3aoo 

37.00 
39.67 
39.33 
35. UO 

sass 

34.00 

saoo 

44.00 

«4a50 

4a 67 

39.33 



No. 4, 
Ohio. 



849.69 
52.50 
57.69 
57.29 
4a 36 
43.56 
45.91 
46.52 
47.40 
4a 92 
4a 06 
4a 61 



3a57 



48.31 



No. 5, 
New 
Or- 
leans. 



850.99 
52.81 
57.76 
56.50 
5a 75 
55.22 
5a 51 
51.93 
54.25 
5a 39 
4a 96 
5a 43 



Na6, 
Bos- 
ton. 



85a 40 
89.50 
64.00 

60.88 

>5ad6 

55.83 

5a IT 

57.00 
57.87 
8a 87 
5a 17 



53.90 



•57.71 



1 Prices are f . o. b. factory except those for brand No. 6, which are for deliveries Boston freight rate points, 
s Average of prices for two dates, 
s Price for one date only. 
4 Average for 6 months, 
ft Average, 11 months. 
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COMMEBCIAIi JFEEPS. 



Table 9. — Average prices per ton of six brands of stock Jfeeds^ bymonthsy January, 191$^ 
'-•'''' to June, 1920jinctiLsive^KhnXin}ied. 





1919 


1920 


Month. 


No.l, 

im- 

ttois. 


No. 2, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 3, 

Ne- 
bras- 
ka. 


No. 4, 
Ohio. 


No. 5, 
New 
Or- 
leans. 


No. 6, 
306- 
ton. 


No.l, 
Illi- 
nois. 


No. 2, 

St. 
liOOiS. 


No. 3, 

Ne. 
bras- 

to. 


No. 4, 
Ohio. 


No. 5, 

New 

Or- 
leans. 


Na6, 
Bos- 
ton. 


^qary 

JMJwuary ... — 


$51.00 
61.00 

5a 00 

48.00 
46.00 
45.00 
45.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
5a 00 


$53.00 
4S.83 
6a 00 
61.50 
51.17 
6a 67 
62.17 
65.00 
52.67 
6a 50 
61.67 
61.33 


$38.67 
36.00 
36.00 
39.00 
3Ti67 
37.00 
37.00 
36.00 
35.38 
35.00 
37,38 
89.00 


$49.08 
47.25 
47.20 
51.55 
52.76 
52.99 
5L94 

aa72 

67.48 
54.19 
62.05 
51.96 


$50.97 
52.08 
40.99 
49.25 
48.98 
5a 65 
5a 74 
61.49 
60.57 
60.66 
49.94 
48.74 

■1 ! 


$59.00 
53.00 
58.17 
55.83 
50.88 
61.60 
64.50 
69.00 
64.67 
60.88 
60.67 
61.88 


$50.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 
63.38 
54.00 


$51.67 
52.00 
66.33 
60.83 
64.38 
63.33 


<$40.00 

839.50 

'45.00 

45.00 


$53.54 
56.20 
56.94 
6a 72 
66.33 

«68.00 


$53.23 
51.84 
58.86 
51.97 
64.74 
64.50 


$63.33 
64.00 
66.00 


SS^v::::::::: 


66.17 
7L33 


frpfl 


76.67 


inkf, 




August 














fitptember 

October 


























Norember . 














December 




























Year 


48.17 


51.54 


87.00 


52.16 


5a 48 


60.32 


S52.22 


«67.92 


042.43 


860.29 


857.44 


867.75 



« ATerace of prices for two dates. 
V Price for one date only. 
> Average, JanuarjT'Jane. 
* Average for five months. 



T^ABLE 10. — Average prices of six brands of horse and mule feeds j f. o. b.fadofy, by months, 

Janu4xryy 1913^ to June, 19t0, inclusive. 



Moztth. 



Hannary 

Vebfuary... 
Hardi 

iSt::::::: 

Jitiie 

Jul>' 

Aognst 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 

Year.. 



1913 

1^ t  


1914 


N6. 1, 
Ne- 
bras- 
ka. 


No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. 


No. 3, 
Mem- 
phis. 


No. 4, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 5, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 6, 
Ohio. 


No.l, 
Ne- 

bras- 
ka. 


No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. 


No. 3, 
Mem- 
pills. 


No. 4, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 5, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 6, 
Ohio. 


$20.92 


$28.54 
29.66 
28.86 
28.06 
20.96 
28.38 
24.49 
28.36 
27.12 
26.77 
27.59 
28.88 


$26.47 
24.62 
26.23 
2&46 
25.80 
25.16 
26.51 
26.02 
27.40 
27.45 
27.81 
27.69 


$23.00 
23.00 
28.00 
23.33 
24.00 
25.00 
26.00 
26.83 
28.17 
28.17 
27.83 
28.17 






$26.00 
24.67 
26.88 
26.00 
26.60 
26. .33 
26.00 
27.83 
28.00 
26.33 
25.67 
24.67 


$28.32 
28.32 
27.66 
28.00 
28.36 
28.81 
27.05 
27.81 
29.27 
26.72 
25.66 
26.48 


$28.24 
27.74 
27.39 
28.19 
28.86 
28.22 
27.72 
29.49 
29.21 
28.59 
27.01 
28.61 


$28.00 
27.88 
27.17 
27.33 
27.00 
27.50 
26.83 
29.17 
29.50 
28.17 
27.67 
26.33 


$28.00 
27.60 
27.76 
27.76 
28.00 
28.76 
28.00« 
29.25 
30.50 
29.50 
28.50 
26.00 


$28.60 


21.25 






23.00 


21.83 






28.00 


22.67 






28.00 


23.67 






23.00 


24.38 




•■ 


23.00 


24.67 






23.17 


26.67 






24.67 


27. .50 






26.33 


26.33 






24.17 


26.50 






24.00 


25.83 






26.70 










24.85 


26.86 


28.22 


25.54 


. 




20.03 


27.69 


28.09 


27.67 


28.29 


23.96 











=^ 



3=32 



Montti. 



1915 



No.l, 
Ne- 
bras- 
ka. 



January 

Febraary.v 
Mandb 

iK?^■;::: 

June 

Jifly- 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 

Year. 



$26,33 
27.33 
26.67 
27.83 
28.67 
27.83 
27.83 
28.00 
27.00 
24.83 
24.83 
25.67 



No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. 



$27.14 
27.74 
28.00 
28.28 
28.47 
28.32 
28.22 
27.17 
27.46 
96.27 
25.97 
26.25 



No. 3, 
Mem- 
phis. 



$28.16 
28.57 
28.51 
29.24 
28.56 
28.33 
27.86 
27.92 
26.28 
26.67 
25.65 
26.16 



No. 4, 

St. 
Louis. 



$27.50 
29.17 
28.33 
28.67 
29.50 
29.17 
28.67 
29.17 
28.00 
27.00 
26.67 
27.67 



26.90 



27.77 



27.67 28.29 



No. 5, 

St. 
Louis. 



$27.75 
29.00 
29.25 
29.25 
29.50 
28.75 
28.50 
29.00 
28.75 
26.76 
27.00 
27.00 



28.37 



No. 6, 
Ohio. 



$20.60 
27.31 
28.04 
27.04 
27.76 
27.71 
27.16 
27.57 
26.55 
24.96 
25.12 
25.38 



1916 



No.l, 
Ne- 

bras- 
ka. 



$26.50 
28.00 
27.50 
28.67 
29.67 
29.00 
29.33 
29.60 
29.83 
31.00 
35.83 
33.67 



23.45 29.88 



No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. 



$28.05 
27.80 
29.15 
29.50 
3a 56 
30.57 
30.05 
30.99 
32.25 
82.18 
34.89 
35.48 



31.80 



No. 3, 
Mem- 
phis. 



$28.35 
26.48 
29.27 
29.50 
80.21 
29.82 
28.65 
32.22 
32.01 
81.94 
36.73 
36.09 



30.16 



No. 4, 

St. 
Louis. 



$28.60 
30.60 
30.00 
29.83 
3a 00 
29.33 
30.67 
31.50 
32.83 
33.50 
37.83 
37.17 



81.81 



No. 5, 

St. 
Louis. 



$27.50 
28.00 
27.60 
27.50 
28.00 
27.60 
27.50 
27.75 
29.00 
29.76 
34.26 
35.00 



29.10 



No. 6, 
Ohio. 



$26.86 
•27.09 
27.17 
27.85 
28.66 
29.12 
29.08 
3a 14 
30.82 
31.68 
36.56 
34.42 



82.12 
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Table 10. — Average prices c/ six brands of horse andmule/eedStf. o. h. factory , hymonths^ 

Janvary^ 191$^ to June, 1920, inclusive — Cpntinued. ' 



Month. 



January... 
February. 

Karch 

ApriL 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October,.. 
Novembor. 
Decemb^. 

Year 



1917 



No.l, 
Ne- 
bras- 
ka. 



$$4.67 
37.17 
40.17 
45.67 
61.17 
50.00 
54.67 
58.33 
67.33 
66.50 
57.50 
66.83 



50.00 



No. 2, 
Mem- 
pbl3* 



$36.91 
86.70 
36.45 
38.42 
41.79 
42.81 
52.62 
64.84 
66.30 
64.99 
60.23 
63.81 



41.33 



No. 3, 
Mem- 
phis. 



$37.07 
38,76 
38.42 
42.26 
42.14 
41.54 
52.55 
66.66 
51.37 
61.52 
49.52 
64.02 



48.30 



No. 4, 

St. 
Louis. 



$37.00 
39.50 
41.00 
47.67 
66.67 
64.00 
67.33 
68.67 
57.17 
66.67 
67.38 
69.3a 



61.69 



No. 6, 

St. 
Louis. 



$30.50 
87.00 
88.75 



62.00 
61.00 
68.00 
64.00 



H6.04 



No. 6. 
Ohio. 



$36.80 
8&36 
39.27 
46.60 
61,08 
62.^ 
61.82 
65.61 
4».» 
60.51 

^9.46 
60.93 



1918 



No.l, 
Ne- 
bras- 
ka. 



$66.00 
67.00 
59.67 
58.33 
65.33 
52.83 
54.83 
58.00 
67.67 
61.00 
60.00 
62.33 



44.07 



55.18 



No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. 



$64.59 
66.61 
66.16 
66.99 
64.64 
65.11 
62.92 
64.59 
64.87 
64.27 
63.66 
63.57 



No. 3, 
Mem- 
phis. 



$52.70 
61.13 
61.14 
61.34 
62.96 
56.61 
67.71 
58.44 
65.73 
64.08 
66.97 
56.25 



64.74 



58.62 



No. 4, 

St. 
Louis. 



$60.33 
62.17 
61.83 
58.33 
64.33 
62.33 
65.33 
58.00 
68.33 
66.83 
65.33 
66.00 



67.43 



No. 5, 

St. 
Louis. 



$60.50 
51.00 
61.50 
50.00 
47.50 
42.50 
44.25 
45.00 
45.00 
50.00 
46.50 
48.00 



47.66 



No. 6, 
Ohio. 



i$61.96 

164.21 

160.14 

166.80 

52.96 

50.01 

151.06 

51.51 

.52.72 

61.99 

61.60 

150.77 



52.78 





1919 


1920 


Mouth. 


No.l, 
Ne- 
bras- 
ka. 


No. 2, 
Mene 

phis. 

 


No. 8, 
Mem. 

phis. 


No. 4, 
St. 

IiOUiS. 


No. 6, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 6, 
Ohio. 


No.l, 
Ne.' 

bras- 
ka. 


No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. 


No. 8, 
Mem- 
phis. 


No. 4, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 6, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 6, 
Ohio. 


January 

February 

March 


$53.00 
49.00 
61.17 
66.33 
67.00 
58.50 
61.00 
61.00 
55.50 
51.17 
53.33 
55.50 


$52.19 
62.18 
48.08 
61.71 
61.41 
52.98 
65.13 
67.27 
64.23 
56.10 
54.62 
52.01 


$56.07 
55.21 
52.44 
51.29 
64.03 
62.46 
54.96 
64.76 
52.01 
40.98 
61.78 
52.99 


$66.00 
60.67 
63.17 
66.33 
68.17 
68.17 
60.17 
62.00 
65.17 
61.67 
61.67 
52.60 


$62.00 
49.26 
49.50 
68.00 
67.25 
59.50 
89.76 
63.00 
66.00 
64.26 
54.25 
66.00 


$60.76 
48.24 
45.41 
51.36 
63.18 
50.72 
62.85 
65.99 
61.07 
49.42 
49.89 
61.11 


$67.33 

^^ 

68.38 

166.60 

68.00 


$51.48 
62.19 
64.26 


$63.46 
67.36 
68.30 
68.25 
76.00 
74.50 


$63.33 
58.67 
67.50 
62.83 
69.00 
68.83 


$68.25 
60.60 
61.00 
63.00 
65.75 
«72.00 


i$51.61 
64.69 
66.76 


April 


S60.20 


May 


67.50 


Jiiiie- - 


S69.00 


July 




August 

September 

October 




























' 










November 






• 








December. 




























Year 


65.21 


52.58 


52.86 


65.47 


65.48 


60.2£2 


«61.81 




<64.65 


^.86 


463.25 


4 50.94 



1 Averm of prioes for two dates, 
s Price for one date only, 
s Average for 7 montha only. 
4 Average, January-June. 

Table 11. — Average prices per ton ojfour brands oj hog feeds, J. o. b. Jdctory, at central 
western points, by months, January, 1916, to June, 1920, inclusive. 





1916 


1917 


1918 


Month. 


No.l, 
TIU- 
nois. 


No. 2, 

St. 
Louis. 


No.l, 

im- 

nois. 


No. 2, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 3, 

Chi- 
cago. 


No. 4, 
Ne- 
braska. 


No.l, 
T1H- 
nols. 


No. 2, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 3, 
Chi- 
cago. 


No. 4, 

Ne- 
braska. 


Ja»>tta'y 


$29.00 
29.33 
29.60 
29.50 
29.50 
29.50 
29.50 
29.83 
31.50 
33.17 
36.83 
38.83 


$27.67 
28.50 
28.50 
29.50 
3a 00 
30l00 
30.00 
30.00 
31.67 
32.00 
3,<>.50 
35.00 


$4aoo 

41.00 
41.67 
46.67 
5a 00 
5a 50 
6L17 
56.67 
57.00 
•6&00 
5,'i.OO 
56.00^ 


$35.00 
37.00 
37.83 
4.^33 
6a 67 
6a 50 
6a 50 
63.00 
50.33. 
5a 00 
53.00 
56.33 


$44.87 
45.60 
46.23 
61.07 
53.57 
61.50 
67.67 
64.43 
61.80 
61.70 
03.53 
60.80 


*$4ai7* 

41.33 
45.33 
64.00 
53.00 
63.00 
6&33 
65.00 
65.00 
165.00 


$56.00 
67.83 
6Z67 
61.67 
69.67 
67.92 
6&92 
61.92 
62.58 
63.25 
63.25 
63.25 


$58.60 
69.67 
6a 83 
58.17 
62.00 
5a 17 
55.00 
59.33 
63.83 
64.00 
61.33 
61.00 


$57.77 
61.37 
67.03 
64.33 
69.83 
60.17 
61.93 
64.50 
69.57 
61.10 
61.90 
66.00 


$51.00 


February 


61.00 


March.. r 


54.67 


April 


56.67 


May 


64.33 


June 


50.3a 


July 

August 


54.67 
58.33 


September 


61.00 


October 


60.67 


November 




December 








Year 


31.33 


30.69 


5a 06 


47.29 


55.22 


155.02 


60.74 


68.66 


62.12 


«56.27 







1 Price for one date only. 
* Average for 10 months. 
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Table 11. — Averaqe prices per ton of four brands of hog feeder/, o. h. factory, at central 
western points, oy months, January, 1916, to June, 1920, inclusive — Continued. . 



Month. 



JftntiAry... 
February. 

March 

ApriL 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Year 



1919 



No.l, 
imnob. 



? — 

$64.58 
63.25 
63.25 
63.58 
66.25 
68.08 
70.08 
75.75 
74.75 
70.06 
69.42 
6&75 



68.15 



No. 2. 
8t.LouJa. 



$62.33 
69.50 
6a 17 
63.67 
65.50 
65.33 
66.33 
72.33 
68.33 
65.17 
67.67 
68.83 



65.43 



No. 3, 
ChJteago. 



$62.83 
5&50 
62.60 
66.17 
68.90 
67.00 
69.93 
76.50 
72.70 
67.33 
69.40 
72.06 



67.79 



No. 4 

Nei 



$8a33 
68.33 
59.33 
62.00 
62.00 
63.09 
65.00 
73.67 
68.67 
67.67 
67.67 
71.00 



1020 



No.l, 
imnois. 



$69.75 
69.78 
71.42 
71.75 

77.75 
80.75 



64.89 4 78.53 



No. 2, 
St. Louis. 



$66.67 
6&38 
71.17 
75.17 
79.17 
79.33 



Na3, 
Chicago. 



$69.92 
68.83 
69.50 
73.00 
76.67 
76.17 



< 73.64 « 72.35 



No. 4. 
Nebraska.. 



$71.33 
7a OD 
71.33 
74.00 

•75.00' 
75.00 



< 72. 78 



s Average of two prices only. 
* Average, January-June. 



Table \2.— Average prices per ton of three brands of caljnual,f. a. b. factory, at central 
western points, by months, January, 1916, to June, 19t0, inclusive. 





1916 


1917 


1918 


Month. 


No.l, 
St. Louis. 


No. 2, 

TlUnciB. 


No.l, 
St. Louis. 


N©.2, 
Illinois. 


No. 8, 
lUinois. 


No.l, 
St Louis. 


No. 2, 
IlUnols. 


No. 8, . 
lUinois. 


Ta.tiiia.i*v 


$58.00 
5a 00 
50.00 
5a 00 

5a 00 
5a 00 

50.00 

5a 00 

60.00 
50.00 
53.00 
56.67 


$55.00 
55.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
5a 00 

5a 00 


$5aoo 

57.00 
57.67 
64.00 
09.67 
70.00 
74.67 
8a 67 
83.00 
82.33 
81.83 
80.83 


$5aoo 

57.67 
62.67 
71.00 
71.00 
71.00 
173.60 
81.00 
81.00 
81.00 
81.00 
83.00 




$85.67 
87.50 
88.60 
87.67 
87.00 
83.83 
85.83 
90.00 
93.00 
92.33 
9a 33 
9a 00 


$83.00 
83.17 
85.50 
8&50 
85.50 
85.75 
85.75 
85.75 
85.75 
85.75 
85.75 
85.75 


$79.00 


Febniarv 


6a33 
67.33 
09.00 
69.00 
74.00 
75.00 
76.67 
77.00 
79.00 


82.00 


March 


85.67 


April 


87.00 


May 


87.00- 


JllPem-r,, T 


87.00 


julv 


87.00 


Annist- - - , , - - 


86.00 


SeDtember 


86.00 


October 


84.67 


November. . . . , 


84.00 


December 


84.00 


Year 


60.97 


52.50 


71.47' 


72.49 


«7a53 


88.47 


85.24 


84.94 







Month. 



January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
Qi^ber... 
November. 
December. 

Year 



1919 



No.l, 
St. Louis. 



$91.33 
9L33 
91.33 
9a 00 
90.00 
9a 00 
93.33 

100.00 
99.33 
96.00 
9a 00 
99.67 



94.03 



No. 2, 
nUnois. 



$87.08 

87.75 

88.42 

88.08 

89.08 

91.25 

92.08 

10a75 

10a75 

10a75 

loaos 

98^75 



No. 3, 
Illinois. 



$84.00 
86.00 
86.00 

saoo 

86.00 
86.00 
86.00 
9a 00 
92.00 
92.00 
93.33 
94.67 



1920 



No.l, 
St. Louis. 



$ioaoo 

103.33 
104.67 
107.33 
109.33 
10a67 



93.73 



88.50 



•106.55 



No. 2, 
imnois. 



$99.75 

99.75 

99.75 

99.75 

107.42 

107.75 



•102.36 



No. 3, 
Illinois. 



$9aoo 

97.33 
98.00 

loaoo 

102.00 
103.00 



•99. 3» 



1 Average of prices for two dates. 

• Average, March-December. 

• Average, January-June. 
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Table 13.— 



Average prices per ton of/<mr brands of scratch Jeed, by months, January , 

1913 f to June, 1920, inclusive.^ 





1013 


1914 


Month. 


No.l, 
Boston. 


No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. 


No. 3, 

St. 
LouLs. 


No. 4, . 
Chicago. 


No.l, 
Boston. 


No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. 


No. 3, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 4, 
Chicago. 


-Jsniiftiy. 


$32.33 
32.00 
3Z00 
32.00 
32.50 
33.92 
34.75 
35.75 
37.58 
37.42 
37.00 
37.00 




$29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.40 
31.00 
32.00 
84.40 
36.00 
36.00 
34.00 


$26.00 
26.13 
26.13 
26.67 
27.00 
28.67 
29.67 
31.00 
32.33 
31.50 
31.33 
31.33 


$36.08 
35.67 
36.00 
86.50 
36.17 
36.83 
36.00 
39.17 
41.58 
39.17 
38.58 
37.50 


$29.86 
31.92 
31.41 
31.39 
31.25 
31.46 
31.35 
33.39 
33.26 
33.42 
32.40 
30.29 


$34.00 
32.00 
32.40 
33.00 
34.00 
34.00 
31.60 
35.00 
37.60 
35.40 
34.60 
33.00 


$30.00 


Febnuuy 




30.00 


March . "... 




30.50 


April 




30.50 


VSy 




30.33 


Jline 




31.33 


July 


"'$3Li7' 
31.00 
31.27 
31.83 
30.96 


29.83 


August 


33.17 


September 


36.17 


October 


33.33 


November 


32.83 


IDeoember 


31.67 






, Year 


34.52 


X31.30 


31.48 


28.98 


37.44 


31.94 


33.88 


31.64 










19 


15 






1916 




Month. 


No.l, 
Boston. 


No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. 


No. 3, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 4, 
Chicago. 


No.l, 
Boston. 


No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. 


No. 3, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 4, 
Chicago. 


January 


$39.08 
42.00 
40.83 
41.50 
42.00 
41.17 
41.00 
41.88 
80.58 
37.50 
86.08 
36.42 


$34.09 
35.03 
35.85 
35.05 
35.43 
31.32 
31.16 
31.03 
28.62 
2&31 
26.75 
26.76 


$35.60 
39.40 
37.00 
37.60 
37.60 
36.40 
35.40 
85.40 
33.00 
82.00 
32.00 
33.40 


$33.83 
36.50 
36.00 
35.67 
35.83 
34.33 
34.17 
34.00 
3L88 
29.88 
20.67 
3L17 


$3&25 
39.33 
38.50 
3&83 
39.00 
38.33 
39.00 
42.17 
44.83 
46.83 
51.58 
51.33 


$31.50 
20.85 
30.20 
28.40 
30.27 
31.89 
29.91 
30.83 
34.13 
33.70 
40.31 
44.78 


$35.00 
35.60 
34.40 
34.00 
34.00 
33.60 
34.60 
38.40 
4L00 
42.60 
. 4S.40 
46.40 


' $32.83 


Febniary 


33.33 


March 


31.50 


April 


32.00 


May 


32.17 




31.67 


July 


33.00 




36.67 


Sepiember, .. ^ ..... ^ ^ 


38.83 




40.07 


Novf'Tnbw 


45.67 


Pficember 


44.00 






Year 


39.87 


3a 31 


85.40 


38.57 


42.26 


33.09 


38.17 


35.90 










10 


17 






19 


18 




Month. 


No.l, 
Boston. 


No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. 


No. 8, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 4, 
Chicago. 


No.l, 
Boston. 


No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. 


No. 3, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 4, 
Chicago. 


JaniiMy 


$52.00 
54.17 
•57.00 
466.50 
72. $8 
72.17 
75.00 
83.00 
81.83 
81.83 
82.83 
83.67 


$44.04 
45.50 
48.90 
5a 00 
5&92 
47.05 
09.18 
76.11 
7a 78 
69L68 
67.85 
60.31 


$48.60 
50.00 
51.60 
50.40 
68L40 
66.60 
70.00 
79.60 
79.40 
76.60 
73.00 
71.60 


$45.67 
47.17 
49.67 
57.67 
65.67 
65.83 
69.33 
76.33 
75.17 
73.33 
75.00 
73.00 


$81.17 
80.33 
84.00 
8a 83 
79.38 
77.33 
78.00 
78.67 
78.17 
76.17 
72.67 
72.00 


$7a39 
71.36 
72.71 
77.80 
7L81 
68.15 
71.72 
72.30 
71.19 
6a 86 
64.24 
64.97 


$75.40 
79.00 
80.40 
77.00 
74.40 
7a 40 
71.40 
74.00 
74.60 
7a 60 
67.00 
69.00 


$73.00 


Febniary 


75.00 


March . .". . T 


77.67 


April 


76.33 


May 


72.33 


Jane 


69.00 


July 


70.00 


August 


71.67 


Peptfflnber. . . . w . .. 


71.00 


October 


65.67 


November 


62.67 


December 


65.17 






Year 


71.86 


6Z78 


66.23 


64.49 


78.22 


69.82 


73.60 


70.79 







1 Prices are f .o.b. factory except those for brand No. 1, which are for delivwies Boston freight>rate 
points. 
' Average, August-December. 
» One price only. 
* Average of two prices only. 
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Table 13.- 



« 

-Average prices per ton of four brands of scratch feed, by months^ January , 
1913, to June, lOW, mc/imtJe^-^ontiiiued. 



.. . _ 




1919 


J 1 




1920 


- 


Month. 


No.l, 
Boston. 


No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. ' 


No. 3, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 4, 
Chicago. 


No,l, 
Boston. 


No. 2, 
Mem- 
phis. 


No. 3, 

St. 
Louis. 


No. 4, 
Chicago. 


January 


$71.60 
66.00 
65.33 
71.17 
72.67 
75.00 
79.83 
84.67 
80.00 
74.33 
73.83 
75.33 


$66.68 
6a20 
62.67 
67.13 
68.96 
71.46 
74.91 
76.66 
63.20 
63.68 
64.70 


$69.40 
64.60 
68.00 
72.40 
74.00 
7a 00 
81.60 
fVK&Q 
77.40 
71.60 
73,60 
75.60 


$66.83 
68.83 
60.60 
65.83 
69.00 
71.33 
70.33 
82.00 
75.00 
60.00 
70.50 
72.83 


$76wl7 
76.50 
77.81 
79.83 
86.17 
9a 33 


$66.76 
68.22 
6&44 
71.50 
77.00 
78.67 


" $76.00 
73.40 
74.00 
78.60 
85.60 
82.00 


$72.17 


February. 


7a 17 


March 


74.00 


April 


78L00 


May 


86.67 


June 


86.60 


July 




Aimist 










SeDtember 










October 










November 










December 






















Year 


74.14 


6 66.72 


74.32 


69.71 

1 


8 81.14 


«71.76 


•78.27 


«77.75 







6 Average, 11 months. 
• Average, January- June. 

Table 14. — Average prices per ton of 5 brands of scratch feed, f. o, b, factory, at specified 
points, by months, January, 1915, to June, 1920, inclusive. 



Month. 



January.... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June.. 

July 

August 

September. 
October — 
November. 
Deoember. 



Year. 



1015 



No. 1, 

New 

York 

State. 



No. 2, 
Ohio. 



$36.57 
36.60 
36.50 
36.38 
35.17 
34.09 
33.29 



»$33.71 
^36.83 
36.48 
35.49 
35.75 
34.92 
34.12 
34.16 
81.97 
29.42 
29.73 
28.91 



>35.86 31.66 



No. 3, 

St. 
Louis. 



$38.00 
37.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
83.60 
33.00 
33.50 
88.25 
31.00 
31.50 
31.60 



33.60 



No. 4, 
Illinois. 



$34.83 
35.60 
36.83 
36.33 
38.00 
87.00 
37.00 
36.50 
36.17 
34.50 
31.60 
31.17 



85.28 



Na6, 
Mem- 
phis. 



$81.77 
84.67 
35.90 
35.01 
86.09 
88.24 
82.23 
32.85 
29.96 
27.23 
28.^ 
29.13 



31.63 



1916 



No.1, 
New 
York 
State. 



$38,69 
36.24 
35.00 
34.00 
34.38 
34.21 
34.91 
37.43 
40.98 
42.26 
46.89 
46.20 



38.23 



No. a, 
Ohia 



$32.64 

133.60 

181.39 

31.44 

182.95 

82.08 

82.86 

36.23 

89.31 

40.04 

46.63 

44.96 



3&79 



No. 3, 

St. 
Louis. 



$32.26 
33.00 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
81.00 
37.00 
40.50 
41.60 
47.00 
47.00 



36.44 



No. 4, 

TlHnrtig. 



$32.00 

33.67 
33.60 
32.00 
32.07 
33.00 
33.17 
36.33 
40.00 
4L60 
48.60 
46.17 



36.79 



No. 5, 
Mem- 
phis. 



$29.88 
28.28 
29.86 
29.96 
30.16 
30.06 
30.12 
33.10 
36.79 
38.31 
40.73 
43.66 



32.02 



Month. 



1917 



No.l, 

New 

York 

State. 



No. 2, 
Ohio. 



January $46.25 

February 48.30 

March 49.88 

April 84.19 

May 65.22 

June 66.77 

July I 66.43 

August 70.70 

September 78.75 

October 78.90 

November 76.66 

December 78.83 



Year 65.80 



$46.08 
48.46 
49.57 

158.91 
66.80 
67.15 
67.96 
79.54 
74.05 
67.36 
73.97 
79.81 



No. 3, 

St. 
Louis. 



$47.00 
49.00 
52.75 



•76.00 
75.00 
75.50 
75.00 



63.67 



>64.32 



No. 4, 
Illinois. 



$46.83 
47.83 
50.17 
59.17 
67.17 
65.83 
6&83 
75.83 
74.67 
73.17 
7a 83 
7a 83 



64.18 



No. 5, 
Mem- 
phis. 



$41.80 
42.41 
42.65 
45.37 
49.27 
51.89 
65.99 
74.05 
68.37 
6a 97 
62.89 
63.43 



66.83 



1918 



No. 1, 

New 

York 

State. 



$80.13 
80.05 
7a 06 
7a 36 
74.05 
71.61 
7L50 
71.77 
73.60 
7a 00 
67.42 
64.75 



72.44 



No. 2, 
Ohio. 



$74.70 

70.46 

»80.40 



75.33 
7a 43 
72.16 
7a 70 
71.63 
64.65 
62.62 
64.47 



S68.63 



No. 3, 

St. 
Louis. 



$76.26 
78.76 
80.60 
7a 26 
73.00 
68.00 
6a 00 

6a 00 
oaoo 

7L00 
68.00 
6a50 



72.27 



Na4, 
Illinois. 



$71.83 
74.33 
80.00 
77.67 
7L67 
64.75 
6a75 
74.25 
71.58 
65.68 
64.08 
64.58 



7a 84 



No. 5, 
Mem- 
phis. 



$66.44 
66.39 
67.21 
7a 12 
68.43 
67.91 
67.76 
68.76 
66.62 
67.18 
64.96 
5a 94 



67.14 



1 Average price for two dates. 
> Average for less than 12 months. 
* Price for one date only. 
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